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JAMES D. LACEY. Woop BEAL. | VICTOR THRONE. 


2 0 | 
INTERESTED IN SOUTHER 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 234, © 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 
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We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have beer 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. — 


eee JAMES D, LACEY & C0. 


THE S. S. JOHNSON COMPANY (ESTABLISHED 1890) 


Dealers in Ti mber La nd. ” 312 Hibernia Bank Bidg., 828 Chamber of Commerce, 1009 White Bldg., 1215 Old Ceioey 


S. 0. JOHNSON, President. Crocker Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. New Orleans. Portland, Ore. Seattle. Chicago, 

















“Sure Fit Flooring 


Our New Machines 
make this perfect 
end matching 
possible. 















LUMBER Co: 
GRAND RAPIDS -MICH- 
MANUFAC 


Send for Samples 
and examine for 


yourself. 









There Are 
Reasons Why 






From year to year our flooring business has steadily increased. We have 
studied the detail requirements of the trade and consumer and have in oper 
ation a plant equipped throughout with: machines especially built to orde: 
for us—therefore we promise you 


Smooth, Perfect Fitting Flooring 


Also—we own 80,000 acres of virgin timber which includes the famou: 
White Rock Maple and beautiful Wisconsin Birch, and carefully select the 
stock for our flooring. 


Our New Proved Drying System 


wherein we dry the lumber with pores open from the center of stock 
prevents shrinking or swelling. 





SEND US A TRIAL ORDER AND BE CONVINCED. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
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“If it comes from Cloquet it must be Right.” 


Lumber of Quality 


In order to produce high grade White Pine Lumber it is first necessary 
to have a good timber supply, next in importance comes the manufacturing 
facilities. 

Here at Cloquet we have the best supply of White Pine timber in exis- 
tence. We have the mills and manufacturing facilities for turning out 250, - 
000,000 feet of “Cloquet Quality” lumber yearly, but we do not let our 
efforts for quality cease with the manufacturing—all our stock is correctly 
graded and piled in neat stacks in our large yards—as soon as your order 
alrives we can give it prompt attention. 

Better write today to any of the following. 


JOHNSON-WENTWORTH CO. 
NORTHERN LUMBER CO. 
CLOQUET, MINN. CLOQUET LUMBER CO. 
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THORNTON-CLANEY LUMBER CO. 


1000-1054 ELSTON AVE. 


CHICAGO 





Carry the largest stock of Yellow Pine 
and Washington Fir Timbers, and heavy 
Joists in the West. They operate a 
Band Saw Mill with a 100 foot carriage 
and the largest timber sizer made. Can 
manufacture any size joists | or timbers 
required. Send us your inquiries. 


"U r 


Among many other Special Items, we have in 
Chicago Yard Stock, and can load immediately upon 
receipt of your order: 























1x 4, 5 and 6-inch, No. 1 = ape 2 
1x 8 and 10-inch, 66 


SPRUCE STRIPS AND BOARDS. 














HERMAN H. HETTLER LUMBER CO. 


(MAIN YARD) (BRANCH YARD) 
2601 Elston Avenue. CHICAGO. 22nd and Loomis Sts. 


What’s In a Name? 


Robbins’ kiln dried, end 
matched, tongued and 
grooved, bored, hollow 
grooved back, steel 


scraped and bundled 


Maple and Birch Flooring 


is as near perfect as machines can make flooring....One order invariably brings 
others....We are manufacturers of Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Poles and Posts. 
Hemlock, Tamarack, Pine, Birch, Basswood, Elm and Spruce worked to order; 
also Hardwood Interior Finish, Hardwood and Soft Mouldings, Siding, Ship- 
lap, Box Shooks, etc....An assortment ot Birdseye Maple. 


ONE CAR OR MORE SEND US TRIAL ORDER 


ROBBINS LUMBER CO., Rhinelander, Wis. 
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UR up-to-date methods of kiln ayes ana 
manufacturing Ma _ Flooring enable us 


to produce a strictly first class product. 

We constantly Paget in our warehouses 
a well assorted stock of 36”, 32” and 13-16” 
standard widths and grades which enables us 
to fill orders promptly. A trial order’ will 
convince you that we can serve you to 
best advantage. 











Nona Mills Company 


(LIMITED) 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


Manufacturers and Shippers of 


Nice Clear Yard Stock and 
Railroad Timbers and Ties 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine | 


Gilbert Wood Split Pulleys 
SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO. 


SAGINAW, MICH., U. S. A. 
CHICAGO BRANCH, | NEW YORK BRANCH, 
28-32 $0. CANAL ST. 88 WARREN ST. 
Cable address ENGRAVE. A BC and Lieber’s Codes. 
SALE AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
















































re Sa Eastman Flooring Co. 


SAGINAW BRAND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


SAGINAW, MICH. 





Ernest M. Kenna Lumber Co, ‘sovzssusns 
Cable Adress “Beotiawood” PACIFIC COAST LUMBER, SHINGLES, 
Warehouse: ma aves ssn |} SIDING, FLOORING, MOULDINGS, ETC. 


Jodes; A BC 6th Ed. 
Melecoie “Western Union. || Room 1605, No. 111 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 











We Want to Move 


Ten Million 16" White Cedar Shingles 


We are putting up the best shingle on the market: 
They run wide and are well manufactured. 

We also have acomplete assortment of hemlock 
piece stuff and boards and would be pleased to 
receive inquiries. 





KELLEY LUMBER COMPANY, 


TRAVERSE CITY, MICH. 
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THE CLIMAX perce Tone clans by p practical hard eeat is 


needed, both in arrangemenb.of the pages and for con- 
TALLY BOOK Fetescssr handing 
t is substantiall und = chan, with stiff covers and 
round corners. The hand-straps are of aan leather, rivited per, — and special 
0 pages, 


ruling are high grade, The eee of the book closed is 4hgxsi4 vie whys om it has1 
Price, 1 copy, 75 cents; 6 copies, $4; 12 copies, $7. 28. 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 315 Dearbarn Street, CHICAGO. 














Montana Larch 


LUMBER. 


FLOORING, DROP SIDING and MOULDINGS 
LARCH FINISH, GENERAL YARD STOCK. 














Northwestern Lumber Co. 


Mills and General Office, 
poy may Oe ons patde, Kalispell, Montana. 
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The Exponent of the American Lumber Industry. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended April 30, 
1909, was 13,297. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, J. E. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
“UMBERMAN, do solemnly swear that the above 


‘igures are correct. 
J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this Ist day 
of May, 1909. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


This is a circulation more than double 
‘hat of any other lumber newspaper and 
sreater than the combined subscription 
ijists of any three other lumber news- 
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CUMPETITION AS A STIMULANT. 


No more startling evidence of the stimulating effect 
of competition has developed in recent years than the 
improvement in mail service between Chicago and Minne- 
apolis and North Pacific coast points, which has resulted 
from the extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Puet Sound line. This was forcibly illustrated recently 
When a letter addressed to a friend of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN was dropped into the mail chute in the Man- 
hattan building in Chieago at 4 p. m., Saturday, Octo- 
ber 9, postmarked at Chicago at 5 a. m, October 9, and 
delivered at the addressee’s residence in Seattle, Wash., 
at 11 a. m., October 12, taking six hours less than three 
days to make the trip. 

(t has long been evident that the mail service between 
the middle West and the Coast was not what it should 
be. This, however, has been due to the fact that the 
government has had no leverage by which it could com- 
pel better service. In fact, the only leverage of this 
Sort which can be applied is competition. The time 
between Chicago and Cuinthe has been shortened many 





times as the result of the government’s policy of letting 
the contract to the road which can get the mail through 
in the quickest time. The same competitive condition 
now extends to the Coast, and the Great Northern, which 
carries the mail between St. Paul and Seattle, must make 
better time than the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul in 
order to hold its mail carrying contract. Whether this 
service can be maintained on the present basis is a ques- 
tion. The Great Northern will be taxed to the utmost 
to continue it, and the Milwaukee, as soon as its road- 
bed has a chance to settle, and as soon as it gets the 
kinks out of its equipment will be a dangerous com- 
petitor. 

Of course the mail service is merely an incident show- 
ing the effect of a new transcontinental line. Freight 
traffic and passenger service in the same territory will 
be affected just as remarkably, and the Coast cities and 
producing territory will be benefited proportionately. 


FOREST SERVICE BULLETIN OF 
PRICES. 


The record of wholesale lumber prices heretofore pub- 
lished by the United States Forest Service ceased in 
September to be a monthly record. Hereafter the bulletin 
of prices will be issued quarterly and will contain aver- 
age prices for the preceding three months based on 
actual sales as reported to the Forest Service. 

Objections to these prices have from time to time been 
raised in some quarters, such objections being based on 
several grounds. From its own standpoint the Forest 
Service has compiled the data respecting prices for the 
purpose of having ‘‘a continuous statistical record of 
such prices of the various commercial woods.’’ Another 
purpose that the Forest Service has is, ‘‘to show in con- 
trast to mill prices the large part which the important 
items of freight and selling charges play in the final cost 
of lumber to the consumer and the retailer.’’ 

From the viewpoint of the millmen generally the value 
of these bulletins never has been rated highly, and as a 
source of information for the public they hardly can be 
considered a sure guide, for several reasons, chiefly be- 
cause the factors that enter into the making of prices by 
the millman vary at the time of reporting the prices to 
the Forest Service and at the time of quoting to the 
actual possible purchaser; and also because the prices 





_are almost sure to be outofdate when they are finally 


published. 

However, manufacturers know that, in all statements 
of the laity and of the public press generally, the blame 
for the increased cost of lumber of late years is placed 
wholly upon the millmen, and no account is taken of the 
‘‘important items of freight and selling charges.’’ If, 
therefore, the conveying of this information is one of 
the main purposes of the Forest Service in issuing the 
price lists, in theory it is calculated to perform for the 
millman a very valuable service, and one which he found 
to be the most important and at the same time the most 
difficult task he had to perform in the course of the 
campaign for retaining the lumber tariff. 

Just why the Forest Service should be so solicitous of 
the millman’s welfare, thus seeking to aid in convincing 
the public that he is not ‘‘so black as he is painted’’ 
may not be perfectly clear to the casual observer who 
never buys a foot of lumber. But a little investigation 
would show ‘him that the Forest Service, which is one 
bureau of the Department of Agriculture, is performing 
in the lumber field a service exactly similar to that which 
the bureau of statistics is performing in others. 

For instance, the Crop Reporter published monthly by 
the Department of Agriculture, aims to give, among other 
statistics, ‘‘Farm values of important products on dates 
indicated.’’ The actual benefit derived by the average 
layman from a perusal of the Crop Reporter may be 
slight, but in theory it would appear to afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity to learn just why he pays from 50 
to 100 percent more for the farm products than the 
farmer receives for them. It will take but little reason- 
ing to convince him that the farmer doesn’t get all his 
money, but that on the contrary a large part, perhaps 
the larger part, is divided among the railroads, the 
packers, the commission men and the retailers. By the 
same process of reasoning, after perusing the Forest 
Service’s record of wholesale prices of lumber, he should 
reach the same conclusions with respect to the prices he 
has to pay for lumber. And incidentally, if.he will com- 
pare the prices charged for farm products and for lumber 
over any considerable period of years he will find that 
the prices of farm products have increased in much 
greater ratio than have the prices of lumber. 
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THE ART OF HANDLING A RETAIL LUMBER TRADE. 


To the casual observer there is no art in selling lum- 
ber at retail, but such an observer does not go to the 
bottom of the matter. When in the same town two 
dealers have favorable locations, good yard improve- 
ments, stocks which practically are duplicates, one of 
the other, and the volume of trade of one of these 
dealers is 30 percent larger than that of the other, 
there is a reason for it. In nearly every consuming 
market of any considerable size there is some particu- 
lar dealer who is the acknowledged leader in the 
trade, to whom, as if by the law of gravity, trade 
goes. In numerous towns strenuous efforts have been 
made tO coax trade out of these set channels, but 
oftener than otherwise such efforts have proved unsuc- 
cessful. 

The introduction of new blood in the market may 
work this change, or it may not. It depends entirely 
upon the character of the new blood. In a 4-yard 
town one of the yards was sold and notwithstanding 
that at the time of the sale it stood second from the 
bottom in volume of business, at the end of the next 
eighteen months it had pulled to the top, its sales 
exceeding by $6,000 those of the nearest competitor. 
In another town with a like number of yards the one 
that stood second in leadership changed hands and in 
a year and a half it stood at the bottom of the list. 
There is a reason for such radical changes, and if they 
are looked into closely it will be observed that they 


are governed by an inevitable law, as are all things 
else. 

The art of the retail dealer consists, to a consider- 
able extent, in having learned the business in which 
he engages. If he is not a good buyer he is placed at 
a disadvantage. The merchant who does not buy 
equally as well as a neighbor can not, necessarily, be 
the close competitor that he would be did not that 
neighbor have hold of the long end of the price lever. 
When goods are skillfully purchased—with a knowl- 
edge that is the result of trained mercantile instinct 
it means that, if necessary, the merchant who so 
purchases can undersell his competitors who have not 
learned the art of buying, and still sustain no loss, 
and it means further that if the capable and incapable 
buyers pitch their prices the same the former is mak- 
ing’ the larger profit. 

The well balanced stock is proof of skillful manipu- 
lation. As is often the case, on January 1, the in- 
ventory of one yard will foot up several thousand 
dollars in excess of that of another, yet the one with 
the smaller stock during the year has been able to 
meet all demands upon it for material. It is a com- 
mon saying that if a retail lumberman sells lumber he 
must have it in stock to sell, a saying that holds very 
true, yet that does not imply that it is necessary to 
carry so large a stock of one or more items that for 
months it will lie in pile untouched. A well balanced 





stock does not necessarily mean a heavy stock, bu 
rather one from which all orders can be filled, an: 
with it should be associated a knowledge of a sourc: 
of supply from which an item that is running low ea. 
ke obtained as quickly as possible. In a certain tow:: 
in which there are four yards the inventory of las 
January of the stock of the dealer who is acknowledge | 
to do the largest business of the little city footed u: 
the smallest, a record that means rare skill in sustai: 
ing a well balanced stock. 

It is not enough of art on the part of the dealer 
be able to buy at prices that are right, and in quant 
ties that will supply his trade, with no great surplu 
left over. His personality is a factor that is eve: 
winning or losing trade for him. It is a pleasure, no 
matter in what line, to deal in a business way with 
some men, and less pleasure with others. The pleas- 
ing personality of the head of a big house cuts no par- 
ticular figure in a large city where the proprietor 
never comes in contact with his customers, but in a 
small town where every day he is liable to associate, 
both in a business way and socially, with the people 


,from whom he expects business, it is a different mat 


ter. It is then that affability counts. It is a magnet 
that will draw business, while its opposite will repel. 
Hence it will be seen that the art that should be 
exercised in handling a retail business pertains to the 
mental as well as the material. 





DAMAGE TO YELLOW PINE BY STORM CONFINED TO LIMITED AREA. 


Several hundred replies have been received to a 
letter of inquiry regarding the extent of the damage 
to timber caused by the Gulf storm of October 1 and 2. 
The storm apparently wrought the greatest damage in 
western Mississippi and eastern Louisiana. Roughly, 
the devastated district lies between the Pearl and Mis- 
sissippi rivers. It is, of course, impossible to deter- 
mine just how much timber was injured by the tornado, 
which apparently exhibited more than the usual variety 
of freaks. Most of the down timber was prostrated 
by steady or recurrent blows. Some instances have 
been reported of the action of whirlwinds, which 
twisted giant pine trees into shreds and left the forest 
in a tangle. In other localities sharp, sudden blows 
snapped some of the trees at varying distances from 
the ground. Damage to tapped timber was unusually 
heavy. 

The effects of this storm were investigated by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to determine the truth of some 
of the widely circulated, grapevine reports of losses. 
Probably six or eight operators in the district affected 
lost a considerable quantity of timber, but the dam- 
age was not so widespread as rumor indicated. The 
concerns losing timber, however, have more stumpage 
on the ground than the mills now being operated can 
cut during the next eight months. Active preparations 
are being made to salvage as much as possible of the 
damaged timber. 

Among other practical suggestions that have been 
made is the recommendation that operators codperate 
with each other with a view of saving as much as 
possible of the down timber. Where a badly damaged 
tract is located close to the mill of some manufacturer 


other than the owner it is suggested that arrange- 
ments be made for the mill nearest the damaged tim- 
ber to log and cut it. If an arrangement of this sort 
can be made on a mutually satisfactory basis the out- 
come should be to decrease the cost of the salvage 
work and to save a greater portion of the timber than 
would be possible if each manufacturer put in facili- 
ties for harvesting all of the down crop. : 

The bulk of the timber should be cut into lumber 
or logged and put into ponds before July 1, 1910. 
Practical woodsmen say the worms will not greatly 
damage the timber until the first of June. One oper- 
ator, who suffered severe loss from the storm of 1906, 
has furnished the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with the results 
of his experience: 

‘‘Immediately after the storm our section was 
flooded with the cheapest of all commodities—free 
advice,’’? he writes. ‘‘Among other things it was 
suggested that the forest be burned over, but instead 
of the fire preserving the timber it soured the sap and 
attracted the bugs earlier than they would have begun 
work had the timber not been burned. The peeling 
process recommended was slow and expensive, was 
found to damage the sap also. Portable mills were 
put in, but the general scarcity of labor rendered the 
cost of operation almost prohibitive. 

‘*The timber blown down the first of October will 
not be damaged for six to eight months, but it will 
cost 75 cents to $1 a thousand feet extra to handle the 
storm timber. This is the result of actual experience. 

‘*Those who suffered in the recent storm should by 
all means arrange to salvage all of the timber they 
possibly can in the next eight months. After that 


time the sap will be so damaged that it will cause a 
loss of 25 to 35 percent of the tree. Some manufac- 
turers have estimated this loss at 50 percent, but we 
find that all- of the large timber usually is blown 
down and the heart will not damage for three or four 
years, providing the fires are kept out. In my opin- 
ion there are only two ways to salvage the timber; 
one is to cut it into lumber as fast as possible; the 
other, to put it in substantially built ponds. I want 
to place emphasis on the fact that the portable mill 
proposition is a rank failure. Furthermore, those who 
have lumber blown down should not get excited and 
try to gather it all in a few days. They might just as 
well make up their minds that they have sustained 
a loss and then set to work to log it as rapidly as 
possible, 


‘¢After the sap has decayed and fallen off the log 
the heart begins to decay and discolor, but much of 
the heart timber can be cut in three to four years 
from the date of the storm. 

‘*By all means those who have lost timber in the 
recent storm should coéperate and use every effort to 
salvage all the timber they can in the next six or 
eight months by either of the processes mentioned.’’ 


Some operators disagree with this manufacturer on 
the damage to heart timber, saying that worms not 
only cut through the sap but into the heart. At any 
rate the advice of one manufacturer who has tasted 
all the bitterness of having a large quantity of his 
timber toppled over and tangled up by the wind 
should be of great value to those who now are con 
fronted by the same situation. 





SOUTHERN LUMBERMEN WILL FIGHT FOR VINDICATION. 


One of the cardinal principles in criminal juris- 
prudence is the right of a person charged with crime 
to a fair trial. The law would not presume to deprive 
even a notorious offender against society of his liberty 
and at least a fragment of reputation unless it was pre- 
pared to back up its charges with a fair and speedy 
trial. Such an act would in itself constitute an offense, 
and yet this very safeguard which the law throws 
about the meanest criminal does not seem to be avail- 
able to others accused of a serious offense, even though 
they be responsible business men with hitherto unsul- 
lied reputations. 

Almost three years ago a large number of prominent 
yellow pine manufacturers of the South were publicly 
charged by the then attorney general of Missouri with 
maintaining ‘‘An illegal combination in restraint of 
trade.’’ Now the name ‘‘trust’’ is to the American 
consuming public what the sight of red is to an 
enraged bull, and as a result of Mr. Hadley’s agita- 
tion the Department of Commerce and Labor at Wash- 
ington sent out into the Southwest its keenest sleuth- 
hound to scent out the infamous ‘‘lumber trust.’’ 
Commissioner Poole did his level best to substantiate 
the charges of the Missouri attorney general, but he 
went back to Washington in due time, ostensibly satis- 
fied in his own mind that the ‘‘lumber trust’’ existed 
in the imagination of a few minds only. At any rate, 
the government investigation was dropped then and 
there to all intents and purposes. 

Notwithstanding the failure of the government to 
substantiate the charges that Mr. Hadley had lodged 
against the lumbermen, the attorney general was not 
content with dragging the names of about forty-seven 
prominent lumbermen through the mire, causing them 
to lose standing, to some extent, with their fellow men, 
so he sought to use these lumbermen to further his 
political ambitions by continuing his persecutions. 
Mr. Hadley, then in the heyday of his gubernatorial 
campaign, flushed with alleged victories over the 
Standard Oil Company and other large corporations 
doing business in Missouri, brought ouster proceedings 


against those forty-seven lumbermen on the same old 
charges that the government had failed to substantiate. 
Mr. Hadley is now governor of the state and nothing 
further has been done to bring the lumbermen to trial, 
although the ouster proceedings were lodged against 
them about two years ago. The law presumes a per- 
son accused of an offense to be innocent until proven 
guilty, and the offender has the privilege of a fair 
and speedy trial. But those forty-seven lumbermen, 
who have never been convicted of any crime, are of 
necessity presumed by the great American public to be 
guilty of all the charges heaped upon them by Mr. Had- 
ley because of the particularly repellant character of 
their alleged ‘‘crime.’’ 

It would be almost impossible to chronicle the full 
extent of the damage that these accusations have done 
to the yellow pine manufacturers mentioned in the 
indictment. There are those in plenty who believe 
that there is a ‘‘lumber trust’’ that is controlling the 
lumber market, notwithstanding the fact that prices in 
the lumber trade are more demoralized than they are 
in any other class of business. But the charge of 
price regulation is perhaps not nearly so hard to bear 
as are the suspicions which, planted in the minds of 
the skeptical three years ago, have been carefully nur- 
tured into life by the persecutors of the lumbermen. 
The reputations of the lumbermen have been injured 
beyond repair by reason of the long delay in giving 
them a fair trial. And all the time there has flowed 
on and on undercurrent of murmuring against the 
‘‘lumber trust,’’ a murmuring which, like a rolling 
snowball, gains size and momentum as it moves. It is 
unquestionably this unspeakable feeling against the 
lumbermen that has prevented the fixing of a price on 
lumber that will permit them.to sell their product at a 
fair margin of profit instead of a dead loss. 

Strange ‘‘criminals’’ they are indeed, these men who 
have gone into the trackless forests and with their 
capital and energy built up great saw mills that have 
attracted civilization and commerce and have con- 
verted the wild places into pleasant habitations for 


countless thousands of people. Whole towns have 
sprung up around these mills, towns that are depen 
ent, to the least of their inhabitants, upon the saw 
mill for a livelihood. Now the men who have built 
up these vast industries in the southern woods are 
under the ban of the law. Even their good names 
have been taken away from them. Their acts are re- 


*garded with suspicion and they apparently have no 


means of vindication for they can not get a fair trial, 
or any kind of a trial for that matter, and in the 
meantime they must pass as men to be shunned by 
their fellow men. These criminals could restore prices 
to a profitable basis if they would shut down their 
mills and allow the visible supply of lumber to become 
exhausted. They could well do that, but they refuse 
to feather their own nests at the expense of their 
faithful employees. To shut down their great mills 
would throw thousands upon thousands of men ani 
women upon the world without support and the calamit) 
would class with the world’s greatest disasters. : 

The essence of trust organism is price regulation, 
yet the prices that have prevailed and still prevail “4 
yellow pine lumber are such as to preclude the poss! 
bility of the existence of a lumber trust. The yellow 
pine manufacturers are fighting a great fight, ageins! 
overwhelming odds, with reputations blackened, pr 
the suspicions of their fellows directed upon them a 
every turn. Their lost rank may only be restored by 
a fair trial. The lumbermen have chafed long unde! 
their yoke and now are beginning to weary of carry 
ing the unjust burden imposed upon them. A ang 
able lumberman of St. Louis, whose hair has whitene: 
in the forest, said publicly a week or two ago that 
the time had come to rise and show the world that 
the lumbermen of the South are honest, law-abiding 
men and not malefactors as they are in this ree 
charged with being. He said the lumbermen on 
waited long enough for vindication and he — - 
strongly that the lumbermen would soon force the fig : 
out into the open and clear their names of the charge 
foisted upon them. 
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BRINGING ORDER OUT OF CHAOS IN THE RED CEDAR SHINGLE TRADE. 


The total shingle product for 1907 was 11,824,475,000. 
Red cedar comprised 8,604,399,000, or 72 percent. Mills 
in Washington produced 80 percent of the total quan- 
tity of red cedar shingles cut, which is equivalent to 58 
percent of the entire shingle product. By reason of 
producing the greater portion of shingles used in this 
country, the mills of Washington are in position to con- 
trol the shingle market, for in commercial circles major- 
ities dominate just as in politics. 

During the last decade the shingle market has been 
manipulated more frequently than any other branch of 
the lumber trade. Manufacturers have endeavored, with 
small success, to exert the influence which logically 
should be theirs, but such efforts have not been crowned 
with success. While producers at their option could run 
their mills at capacity, or could turn out 60 to 75 per- 
cent of the normal product, their nominal control of 
production did not give them control of the market. 

In the last five years red cedar shingle prices have 
had a very wide range, the highest prices being reached 
during the crisis of the car shortage, when eastern mar- 
kets were bare of supplies and fancy prices could be 


secured for shingles, provided delivery could be made. 
With the return of more nearly normal conditions of 
car supply, during the latter part of 1907, shingle values 
eased off, until early in 1908 the market price of red 
cedar shingles scarcely covered the cost of timber and 
manufacture. 

Within the last two years manufacturers set to work 
to establish something approaching order in the shingle 
trade. The first step was to establish uniform grades 
and to adopt means to insure their maintenance. This 
change was brought about by active, intelligent codpera- 
tion on the part of producers. The next step was to 
provide a means for marketing the product at a minimum 
expense and in a manner that conformed to modern busi- 
ness ideals. 

The owner of a mill producing three to five carloads 
of shingles a week could not afford an expensive sales 
organization. In fact, the small mill could not at pres- 
ent prices pay the expense incident to maintaining one 
active salesman in the field. The combined output of 
many small mills, however, is sufficiently great to justify 
the organization and maintenance of an effective sales 


department, the expense of which, after making a suit- 
able allowance for the capital invested therein, is to be 
borne by the manufacturers identified with it on a pro 
rata basis. 

This idea of handling the product of many mills 
through one sales organization is not new, but in every 
instance, where the work is planned on a basis com- 
mensurate with the interests involved, it has been suc- 
cessful, not only with respect to the saving in the cost 
of marketing stock, but in putting the industry on a 
more secure and more businesslike basis. 

A number of selling agencies, organized to handle the 
output of groups of shingle mills in western Washing- 
ton, have been formed recently and reports indicate that 
they are working to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
The idea is to open direct channels so that shingles can 
be moved from the mill to the yard of the dealer with- 
out delay and without incurring extra handling and sell- 
ing charges. This does away with all possibility of 
manipulating prices and should result in the solidification 
of the shingle trade of the West in such a manner as 


-to insure a much more satisfactory shingle market. 





LUMBER MANUFACTURE 


At one time much of the timber of the Appalachian 
range was considered inaccessible. Loggers found that, 
while it was not impossible, it was unprofitable to haul 
or drag logs from the inner fastnesses of the mountains 
to floatable streams. The small creeks and rivulets lead- 
ing off the main watercourses did not carry a sufficient 
volume of water to float the timber. The first inroads 
upon the timber wealth of this great section exhausted 
the high class timber fringing the larger stream. Log- 
ging work was conducted in a crude manner; the trees 
being felled and the logs dragged to the water, floated 
down singly, made into rafts at some convenient point 
and towed or floated to the mill. 

Progressive lumbermen, spurred by the necessity of 
locating sources of timber supply, carried the mill to 
the timber and with it they took railroads, steam skid- 
ders and loaders and many other modern mill appliances, 
which superseded the ineffectual equipment of the small 
operators. Those in charge bought the timber on an 
entire valley instead of securing log supplies by the 
wagonload. The installation of modern machinery 
wrought a marvelous change in the character of the 
product of the mountain mills, making it rank second 
to that of the mills of no other section of the country. 

A review of* the lumber industry of the southern 
Appalachian range is given this week in connection with 
the article relating to the affairs of the R. E. Wood 


Lumber Company and the Montvale Lumber Company, 
of Baltimore, Md. In this article, not only is the devel- 
opment of the industry traced, but current methods of 
operating are set forth with a multitude of detail, mak- 
ing the story a complete history of the modern mountain 
mill of the southern Appalachian district. R. E. Wood, 
founder of the two companies whose affairs are consid- 
ered, has had a remarkably successful career as a lum- 
berman. His achievements largely are the result of his 
thorough understanding of every phase of the business 
in which he is engaged. Like all men who have created 
important positions for themselves, he has built up a 
strong working organization to whose intelligent codper- 
ation much of the progress made unquestionably is due. 

These two companies operate three mills, one at Rift, 
W. Va., one at Buladeen, Tenn., and the other at Fon- 
tana, N. C. The mills manufacture a great variety of 
lumber. Probably the most valuable wood is yellow 
poplar, second would come white pine and third, white 
oak. The companies also cut from their lands many 
other woods of excelient quality, among them being white 
ash, hard maple, basswood, red oak, red birch and chest- 
nut; in addition are hemlock and yellow pine—eleven 
distinct varieties, of which considerable quantities are 
produced. In addition to these the companies secure 
small quantities of other kinds of timber. Among the 
forest byproducts are poles, ties, hemlock and chestnut, 


ON THE UPPER APPALACHIAN WATERS. 


oak bark and acid wood, which meet with ready sales and 
command paying prices. 

There is much in the history of these men and insti- 
tutions that is of special interest to the worker and also 
of concern to the consumer endeavoring to locate an ade- 
quate and permanent source of supply of any of the 
woods mentioned. These companies own about 600,000,- 
000 feet of high grade timber, of which about 30 per- 
cent is poplar, 25 percent oak and 15 percent pine. In 
other words, the three most valuable woods comprise 70 
percent of the timber Mr. Wood personally has selected 
as the foundation upon which to build the two great 
lumber manufacturing companies of which he is presi- 
dent. The timber back of the mills will enable them to 
continue producing lumber at the present rate for about 
twenty-five years. An increase in production, however, 
is now being considered, but this would not materially 
shorten the life of the plants, as other timber lands in 
proximity to the plants probably will be secured from 
time to time. 

The management has made it a policy to select the 
best timber that could be located and to conserve this 
quality in the finished product. This fundamental prin- 
ciple of the companies, coupled with the fact that they 
will be a reliable source of supply for white oak, white 
pine, yellow poplar and chestnut for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, is of vast concern to those who use such lumber. 





RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S SHARE IN THE ECONOMICAL USE OF BUILDING MATERIAL. 


\lmost without exception retail lumbermen regard 
With disapproval the proposed standardization of odd 
lengths. Their contentions are that manufacturers are 
endeavoring to shift the burden of the loss of the odd 
foot from themselves to the retail trade; that odd lengths 
cin not be used to advantage, and that the retail lum- 
herman, if forced to accept odd lengths, would be forced 
to sell them for even lengths. In support of this con- 
tention they cite the general practice of placing stud- 
ding and joists 16 inches from center to center so that 
i foot or multiples of 4-foot stock only will cut without 
waste. They argue also that joints must be made on 
studding or joists and that if odd length of siding, 
ceiling or flooring be used it would be necessary to 
place the joists a foot apart instead of 16 inches, and 
tat saving in the covering of the building would be 
more than offset by the additional quantity of material 
required to make the frame. 

At the outset it must be understood by manufacturers 
and retailers that odd length material can not be made 
standard without the codperation of retail dealers. The 
retail trade contends that odd length lumber can not be 
used economically by the builder; also that if odd 
lengths be offered that the price should be lower, so that 
some inducement may be offered the dealer to handle 
them and, in turn, by the dealer to his customer to 
stimulate their use. 

A number of manufacturers on the Pacific coast now 
are making and shipping odd lengths of flooring, ceil- 
ing, siding and finish. The manufacturer holds that the 
greater portion of such material is cut into short pieces 
by the carpenter before becoming a part of the building. 
It is asserted further that odd length stock will cut to 
as good advantage as even length. Even a casual inspec- 
tion of the exterior of frame buildings shows that fully 
as much siding is required between openings as below 


and above them. The spaces-between windows and 
doors vary from 6 inches to possibly as much as 10 feet. 
The modern dwelling usually has a number of small 
projections, some of them not more than 2 feet and 
some as much as 6 or 8. At a venture it is probably 
safe to say that 55 percent of the siding on a modern 
building is cut to lengths ranging from 6 inches to 6 
feet. If the house be sheathed, then joints can be made 
at any point, and the only objection to the use of siding 
would come from the carpenters, who could not cover 
so much space in a day, because of the necessity of 
making extra joints. However, it is not proposed to 
make all siding in short lengths. Take a building 28 
feet long; two pieces of siding, one 13- and one 15-foot, 
will make a strip the entire length, or two 14-foot pieces, 
or a 12- and 16-foot piece or a 11- and 17-foot piece. 
The carpenter surely would not object, providing, of 
course, something like suitable lengths were furnished. 
Suitability of lengths of material for the building to 
be erected is a question which retail dealers should give 
very close attention. It is impossible for them to deter- 
mine in advance exactly what sizes of material will be 
called for. Were it possible for them to do so they 
could put in proportionate supplies of the different 
grades and sizes and handle their business on a much 
more profitable basis with considerably smaller invest- 
ment. The term ‘‘well assorted’’ does not apply to 
the stocks in a great many retail yards. Frequently the 
dealer is unable to supply the call for certain kinds of 
material and even long and varied experience does not 
enable the dealer to foretell absolutely the requirements 
of his customers. It would require more preliminary 
work on the part of the dealer or builder to use odd 
lengths to advantage. It would be necessary to specify 
the approximate quantity of each length of different 
kinds of materials that could be used, and this would 


involve considerable close calculation. For example, 
instead of calling for 10,000 feet of siding, it might 
be necessary to specify one bundle, each, 10-, 11-, 12-, 13-, 
14-, 15- and 16-foot stock, with a definite statement of the 
quantity of each short length that could be used without 
loss. To handle the business on this basis would mean 
real economy and a big advantage in competing for 
trade, particularly with mail order houses. 

A gentleman in close touch with mail order methods 
said recently: ‘‘ Mail order houses sell a great many 
bills by reason of figuring more closely on the quantity 
of material required. It seems to be the policy of cer- 
tain lumbermen to try to sell as much lumber for 
building a house or barn as possible. The mail order 
house, on the contrary, arranges to furnish a minimum 
quantity of stock. The value of a few joists, a thou- 
sand shingles and a few hundred feet of siding, sheath- 
ing etc. will in many cases more than suffice to pay the 
freight, so that the mail order house frequently is able 
to get as much a thousand feet for its stock as the 
retail lumberman and yet secure the business, The mail 
order houses endeavor to figure the quantity of material 
needed rather than to make an estimate on a bill sup- 
plied by the earpenter. They employ a high class man 
for this purpose and he is inclined to skimp the quan- 
tity; whereas, the retail lumberman, so far as my expe- 
rience goes, is inclined to stuff the bill. The outcome 
is that the mail order house gets the business.’’ 

A word to the wise is held to be sufficient. It seems, 
however, that retail lumbermen could profit by the exam- 
ple cited and by close adherence to the idea advanced se- 
cure a great many bills which now are lost to their com- 
petitors—the mail order houses. And it would seem also 
that the judicious use of odd length stock would enable 
them to figure more closely on the quantity of material 
required in the construction of high class buildings. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD DRIVEWAYS IN RETAIL YARDS. 


There is less difference in any other feature of the ; 


retail business than in the yard driveways. A combina- 
tion of sheds and yards is one of the most common, and 
there may be a fine shed and a poor yard, or the reverse. 
The tastes of lumbermen vary greatly in this regard, 
there being those whose pride is centered in the shed, 
the yard being of secondary importance, so far as ar- 
rangement and convenience are concerned, while there 
are others who are careful to have wellkept yards and 
pay little attention to shed improvements. 

Perhaps the admirers of yards, pure and simple, are 
found in larger numbers among the oldtime dealers who 
earlier. in their business careers practically did without 
sheds, these not having passed out of the old yard 
atmosphere. The most uptodate plants are, as a ruk, 
in the hands of men who have not grown gray in the 
business, but who have imbibed their methods from those 
which are in accord with the latter day. Many of the 
older dealers in their earlier days followed the methods 
which were then in vogue, and got the habit. Many 
instances could be cited in which the sons have improved 
on the ways of their fathers whom they succeeded in. 
business, not, perhaps, in the matters of buying and 
selling, but in yard improvements, and particularly in 
accounting methods. In the days of the fathers com- 
mercial colleges were few and they grew into business 
ways instead of learning their forms and afterward im- 
proving upon them. 


A hard yard driveway is an asset that is of decided 
value. The story was long ago told of the old Arkansas 
resident who, when it was pleasant weather, did not 
have to patch his roof for the reason that it did not 
leak, and that when it rained he couldn’t patch it, and 
a condition akin to that has confronted many a lum- 
berman in regard to his driveways. During a dry, pleas- 
ant spell almost any kind of driveway will answer fairly 
well, and unless the dealer looks ahead and sees with 
his mind’s eye the inevitable rainy day he may not be 
alive to the condition that surely will be in evidence in 
the spring when rain is plentiful, or in the fall when it 
may be hardly less so. In summer time when there is 


“heavy rain the inconvenience is less, as both the earth 


and the atmosphere are at a high temperature and the 
moisture quickly evaporates. 

There are yards in which, for a month at a stretch, the 
driveways in the spring are a series of mud puddles, 
possibly a continuous mud puddle, from which, when a 
team goes through, the mud and water fly right and 
left. Often the piles of lumber along these alleys are 
besmeared with mud, from the lower courses up a couple 
of feet, that the tread of the horses has thrown against 
them. This condition is seen in the prairie states where 
those who are not acquainted with the soil have no idea 
how easily it can be transformed into deep mud. In 
other sections of the country there often is an absence 
of any inconvenience of this kind, yards having been 


seen on grounds in which the ‘ledges of rocks came s. 
near the surface that a hard rain would wash so mucii 
of the soil away that it had to be replaced to prevent 
the wagon wheels from grinding against the sharp, pre- 
truding points. 

Oftentimes a nearby gravel pit may be found whic: 
will furnish good. material for repairing the driveway 
A certain dealer filled his driveway with broken ston, 
covering it with sand, and thereafter had the pleasure < 
driving on what he called ‘‘dry land.’’ There may be 
an electric light plant, or city waterworks at hand, from 
which cinders may be had for the hauling, which make 
an excellent road. The anomaly has been observed of 
a dealer treating his shed alley with cinders and leavin: 
his yard driveways in their natural state, the latter a 
reflection on his ability as a yard manager every time 
it rained. This is a type of a class of dealers who, as 
above observed, take greater pride in their sheds than 
in their yards. Planked yard alleys are seen at some 
retail plants, but such treatment is not known among 
the small yards. 

When looked at sanely it must appeal to any one that, 
other things being equal, he is the best lumberman whose 
yard driveways are always in condition for the passing 
of teams without besmearing the legs of the horses, the 
wheels of the wagon and the lumber with mud. A yard 
of this description must create a much better impression 
in the mind of the customer who hauls lumber away. 





CHEAPER TO BURN TIMBER THAN TO PAY TAXES. 


A story which came to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
recently from the extreme southern Appalachian coun- 
try might serve, whether true or not, as an excellent 
text for a sermon on timber taxation. It was to the 
effect that a considerable amount of timber had been 
burned in that section by its owners to avoid the pay- 
ment of heavy taxes on property which was unsalable. 
The owners were reported to be principally farmers. 
The taxing authorities had gotten such an exalted 
idea of the value of standing timber—an idea per- 
haps justified in the case of timber accessible to lum- 
bering operations—that they had taxed this inac- 
cessible timber at a rate which was practically con- 
fiscatory. 

The story had it that the owners of this timber had 
made every effort to sell it, but it was so far removed 
from sawmill points and so difficult of access that 
there have been no buyers. Unable to reduce the 
tax burden by selling this part of their property they 
have been forced to destroy it. : 

The story does not seem entirely credible, and yet it 
is just the way that unrestricted taxation might be 
expected to work. The farmer with land under culti- 
vation gets an income from it every year and can pay 
his taxes annually, but the man with land devoted to 
timber growing is without current revenue from it, 
and if the taxing authorities insist on an annual reve- 
nue from these lands then the holders may be seri- 
ously embarrassed. 

A man who possesses 160 acres of timber which. is 


‘ 


theoretically worth $50 an acre for the timber alone, 
and which would be actually worth it if it were mar- 
ketable, dislikes to clear the land and devote it to 
agriculture in any way except by the sale of the 
timber. His natural and logical treatment of the 
timber part of the property is to hold it until it is in 
demand. Yet the assessor may step in aad make it 
absolutely impossible for him to hold it unless he have 
an income independent of this particular property—an 
income not only sufficient for his personal needs, but 
to carry the property besides. Even if he be in such 
an independent position the assessor can make it 
financially impracticable for him to hold it. 

It would not be strange if under such conditions the 
timber land owner should decide that he will accom- 
plish two purposes by getting rid of the timber. He 
will reduce the value of his property so that his taxes 
will be lower and he will put the land in condition to 
yield an annual and regular revenue. Therefore there 
is nothing inherently impossible in the story as told. 

This situation is what confronts the lumberman in a 
good many states. He has bought timber as the basis 
for many years’ operations or perhaps as a permanent 
investment. A few have already adopted, so far as 
they were able, the policy of perpetuating the forests. 
As time goes on the value of the property rises and 
the taxing authorities who want more revenue for 
the state or the county or the township put a valua- 
tion on this timber for taxing purposes the same as 
though it were for sale. This means that the timber 


has got to be cut whether it is wise to do so or not, 
and having been cut the land can not be replanted 
because the book value of the young timber as a grow- 
ing crop can also be assessed at a price that is nothing 
less than prohibitive. 

In actual tree planting, besides the tax there is the 
investment in seedlings and investment in care, so 
that the owner is taxed for his forethought and for 
his regard for the future. 

In some states it has been absolutely necessary to 
harvest the timber crop as rapidly as possible and prac- 
tically to abandon the land unless it should happen to 
be suitable for agriculture. Millions of acres in the 
northern states are today lying absolutely idle because 
of this policy. 

In all fairness it should be said that in some states 
forest property is perhaps taxed too low, but there is 
always present the danger of confiscatory taxation, so 
that a wise man can hardly risk any considerable in- 
vestment in timber growing. 

The forestry profession understands this fact. Most 
of the students of taxation also appreciate the bear- 
ing of this subject upon the welfare of states which 
have a considerable area of land better suitable for 
timber growing than anything else, and gradually 
this doctrine is being extended among the people. It 
is to be hoped that it will have its effect upon legisla- 
tion before it is everlastingly too late to save the 
forest resources of the country for the benefit of the 
citizens to be. 





ADVERTISING AS 


One of the interesting communications of the week, 
one of those speculative letters which are constantly 
coming to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from lumbermen 
whose opinions are worth while, has some pertinent 
things to say about advertising as employed by the 
lumber manufacturer and wholesaler. The writer, who 
is one of the best known’ of Southern hardwood pro- 
ducers, has given serious thought to the matter of adver- 
tising, believing that it is a mighty factor in the build- 
ing up of a successful business. He has come to the 
conclusion that ‘‘a little more gray matter’’ is needed 
in connection with the advertising of lumber, and he 
advances the reason that the sales manager, who gener- 
ally handles ‘the advertising, does not give due consid- 
eration to the importance of the copy. Accompanying 
the letter was a clipping containing a daily newspaper 
report of an address recently delivered by a well known 
Detroit manufacturer of automobiles, who, before he 
ventured into that business, was an advertising man of 
national reputation. In this address the LUMBERMAN’S 
correspondent has marked the following paragraph: 

I have always claimed that all you can hope to do is to 
get a man to read the first five or six lines of your copy, 
and if the first five or six lines are not interesting enough 
to cause him to read the balance the fault is yours. e 
gave you the chance, but you did not take advantage 
of it 

Perhaps the criticism of the average lumber con- 
cern’s advertising methods is not uncalled for by the 
facts. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has discussed this 
question at regular intervals for a number of years 
and has felt all along that in this, as in all other 
branches of the lumber business, time and experience 
would result in improvement. In fact, these expecta- 
tions have been realized, and the average of lumber 
advertising has improved greatly in recent years. Room 
for improvement still exists, however, and the view held 
by a professional advertising man, above quoted, has 
some value as applied to the lumber business, even 
though the author of the statement probably had in 
mind the sort of publicity that has been successful in 
promoting thé sale of specialties, rather than. the kind 
that is best. adapted to stimulating the demand for 
so staple an article as lumber. 

The manufacturer of lumber, the coal operator, the 
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producer of steel and all manufacturers of such com- 
modities are in a class by themselves in the matter of 
advertising. Their goods are staple and differ princi- 
pally as to grades. One board is so much like another 
board that the most versatile of advertising writers 
can hardly find in it the inspiration for a ‘‘ Spotless 
Town’’ verse, or for the sort of copy that can be built 
around a good cash register, a typewriter or a brand 
of soap. Furthermore, the lumber manufacturer must 
advertise to a limited field. The general public is not 
interested in his argument; he dares only to sell his 
goods to those who by the practices of the trade are 
deemed legitimate dealers, and as a consequence his 
advertising must do more than arouse the curiosity of 
the reader; it must appeal to reason. He has none of 
the advantages of distributing samples upon receipt of 
postage to pay the cost of packing and mailing; he 
can not ship his goods on approval and refund the 
buyer’s money if not satisfactory; in fact; he has none 
of the hundred-and-one advantages enjoyed by others, 
and his copy must be built to produce direct, positive, 
ascertainable results in the form of trial orders run- 
ning into considerable sums of money, or else must 
be aimed at ‘‘ general publicity,’’ which is of value in 
the building up of a business reputation’ but must be 
accomplished by consistent, steady hammering in one 
direction, without cessation as long as that reputation 
is to stand unchallenged. 

The bane of the tradé newspaper is the advertiser 
who insists upon looking for direct results, yet who is 
too lazy or indifferent to change his copy’ from the 
time he makes his contract until it expires. Standing 
copy may be .valuable when framed with the inten- 
tion of running it steadily; the insertion of a stock 
list and its continued use for six months or a year after 
the items listed have been sold, however, is a waste of 
the advertiser’s money and imposes a hardship upon the 
publisher, who is expected to show results in spite of the 
fact that ‘no attention has been given to the pulling 
power or appropriateness of the copy. 

For the lumber advertiser there are many ways of 
securing the attention of the buyer through the col- 
umng of the trade newspaper. First of all, a medium 
must be selected which has a circulation among the 
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class to be reached. Circulation means not merely de- 
livery at a subscriber’s address; it presupposes that the 
publication ranks high enough so that the subscriber 
will not allow it to lie around his office with the wrapper 
on until it finds its way into the waste basket. This 
means that it must have sufficient editorial strength io 
give weight to its advertising columns. Having the 
circulation, the advertiser must next look to live cop) 
for results. He can make live copy in but one way— 
by keeping always before himself and the reader the fact 
that he has some definable advantage to offer, either by 
way of quality, service or something equally important. 
Take the case of the large manufacturer: It is wort! 
while for him .to keep constantly before the lumber 
buyer the point that he has several large mills; that 
they are well equipped; that he has adequate shipping 
facilities; that his location offers advantages in th 
way of freight rates or in some other respect; that his 
timber is superior; that his planing mills are uptodate; 
that he has ample drying facilities, or, perhaps, tha’ 
all of his stock is air dried; that he turns out a standard 
grade; that he has been in the business for many years 
and has established a reputation for fair dealing; all o! 
these things in addition to the benefit he may derive from 
advertising the special superiority of a particular wou‘ 
ete. 

The problem of successfully advertising lumber is far 
different from that which confronts the writer of mail 
order copy. The reader’s attention must be secured by 
the best available means, and it may take more or less 
than. five lines to accomplish it; it must be done if it 
takes a thousand. The point which many advertisers 
fail to grasp lies in the fact that copy is a gamble. The 
copy which ought to bring returns, judging from all 
precedent, sometimes fails hopelessly, while the feeble 
effort of the unskilled sales manager may bring the 
most gratifying kind of results. So the only test is @ 
trial; copy that fails must be discarded, replaced by 
copy which has ‘‘pulling’’ power. 

It has long been the policy of the best trade journals, 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with all modesty be- 
lieves it ranks with these, to aid the advertiser where 
possible in the preparation of copy. Two things are 
necessary: A knowledge of the subject matter, and 
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facility of expression. In cases where the advertiser, 
possessing the former, is lacking in the latter, the pub- 
lisher’s duty is to relieve him of the burden of putting 
his advertising in definite form; the advertiser fur- 
niches the material and the publisher’s advertisement 


writing staff is skilled in putting that material together 
in such shape that it is apt to bring good returns. This 
combination ‘can not fail to bring results. So, if the 
lumberman whose personal efforts have not been suc- 
cessful will permit the trade newspaper to codperate 


with him, to suggest advertising plans and help direct 
his campaign—all of which he can do without any extra 
expense to himself—he will enjoy the advantages of skil/ 
and experience as fully as if he were able to employ a 
high priced advertising staff of his own. 





STATUS OF LUMBER RATES FROM WISCONSIN AND MINNESOTA INTERIOR POINTS. 


cumber manufacturers located at interior points in 
Wiseonsin, Minnesota and the upper peninsula of Mich- 
igan have filed with traffic managers of lines operating 
in Trunk Line and Central Freight Association terri- 
tory a vigorous protest against the present adjustment 
of rates. They ask to have restored the system of 
rates put into effect by the Pennsylvania railroad April 
1, 1903, and the Pere Marquette railroad December 17, 
1903, which was canceled June 1, 1907. Under this 
schedule of rates producers in the interior were able 
to find a market for a considerable part of their cut in 
Trunk Line and Central Freight Association territery. 
Since the abolition of these rates, however, the volume 
of business has steadily decreased, until it has been 
reduced to infinitesimal proportions. 

In presenting their claims for consideration of the 
traffie managers, it is pointed out that the mills of 
Wisconsin produce about 500,000,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber annually, which, at 3,000 pounds to 1,000 feet, 
furnish an annual freight paying tonnage of 750,000 
tons, the equivalent of about 50,000 carloads. In 1907 


the mills of Wisconsin produced 1,492,000,000 feet of 
softwood lumber, of an average weight of 2,500 pounds, 
or sufficient tonnage to load about 125,000 cars with an 
average of 30,000 pounds of freight to each car. The 
softwood and hardwood product gives a grand total of 
175,000 carloads of lumber, with possibly 25,000 car- 
loads of shingles, lath and other sawmill products. 

It is claimed that under the rates in effect prior to 
June 1, 1907, one-fourth to one-third, or 50,000 to 67,000 
carloads, of the tonnage produced by the Wisconsin 
mills was shipped into territory east of Chicago. Since 
the rates were advanced June 1, 1907, the record of 
thirty Wisconsin producers shows a decrease in their 
business in Trunk Line and Central Freight Associ- 
ation territory of 65 to 80 percent. There is every 
reason to assume that these carefully compiled figures 
represent the general decrease in the shipment of 
lumber into the territory to which rates were advanced 
June 1, 1907, so that the lines east of Chicago now are 
hauling 12,000 to 15,000 carloads of lumber annually 
instead of 50,000 to 67,000. 


Manufacturers at interior points in Wisconsin are 
required to pay a rate of 81% cents to lake ports. Ship- 
pers at lake ports, however, are given a rate substan- 
tially the same as the Chicago tariff, so that the inte- 
rior producer must pay an average of about $2.50 more 
to have his lumber transported than do those with 
whom he is forced to compete for trade. 

The present position of the interior operator is far 
from satisfactory. Territory west has been restricted, 
because of the shipment of building material from 
Coast and mountain mills, which are displacing the 
hemlock and pine of the old Northwest. In bringing 
this matter to the attention of the traffic officials, it 
is argued that not only are the mills losing trade in 
Trunk Line and Central Freight Association territory, 
but that the railroads also are losing revenue by reason 
of the decrease of about 75 percent in shipments. 

The cost of production at interior points is substan- 
tially the same as that on the lake and manufacturers 
are unable to absorb the handicap of $2.50 a thousand, 
which the change in rates has imposed. 





PERMANENT LANDMARKS AS A FACTOR IN FACILITATING 


The policy of all legislation in the United States, both 
state and federal, with respect to real estate has been 
to make titles stable and secure and to make transfers 
easy and simple by systems of recording that render 
unnecessary the preservation of title deeds which in 
England up to within recent years were absolutely neces- 
sary as muniments of title. In pursuance of this policy 
laws have been passed against trusts and perpetuities 
with the purpose of keeping real estate in the market 
and to render traffic in land easy, expeditious and as 
safe as traffic in personal property. 

However, one essential of a perfect title is a proper 
description, and a proper description is possible only 
when the land is properly surveyed and permanently 
marked out. To no class of persons can this question 
of title be of greater importance than to lumbermen. 
The title is everything. For, inasmuch as the lumber- 
man cuts and removes the timber from the land to which 
he or his lessor claims title, it is of extreme importance 
that his title be not oniy good but that it fit the land 
from which he cuts the timber; for timber cut by mistake 
from the land of another often costs a price altogether 
out of proportion to its value to the lumberman. 

The method of land survey practiced in the United 
States is said to have been devised by Thomas Jefferson, 
and it generally is admitted to be the simplest and alto- 
gether the best in the world. Generally, though not 
always, the public land has been surveyed in advance of 
settlement, and usually settlers have followed close on the 
heels of the surveying party. The rapidity with which 
settlement took place in earlier periods of the country’s 
history, together with the magnitude of the task of sur- 


veying the vast territory of the United States, doubtless 
accounts for the temporary and unsatisfactory method 
of perpetuating surveyors’ lines, which, in fact, is a 
slighting of the very part of this important work that 
was designed to give it its real and permanent value. 

Different methods of marking have been adopted in 
different localities, the permanence of the marks often 
apparently having less consideration than the convenience 
of making something that might be designated ‘‘a 
mark.’’ In the forest trees were blazed; where stone 
was available stone was used; on the prairies stakes were 
used. Perhaps it may be truthfully said that when the 
importance of permanence in landmarks is considered, the 
methods sometimes used might be considered ludicrous by 
everyone but the surveyor who faced the difficulties of 
the work, and the landholder who has suffered financial 
loss or great annoyance as a result of the destruction 
of landmarks. 

The tremendous and unnecessary expense of litigation 
arising from ineffective landmarking has given rise to 
a movement that eventually will result in a resurvey and 
permanent remarking of the land. Many methods of 
marking have been proposed as being permanent, and 
landmarks of various kinds have been devised, some of 
them patented. One of this character, a concrete post, 
recently has been adopted by the Mobile & Ohio railroad 
to replace wooden posts as fast as required. Concrete, 
besides being practically indestructible by disintegra- 
tion or decay, offers another important advantage—which 
is said to be embodied in a patent—in that this kind of 
a post may have on its four sides the direction, number 
of range, township, section etc., thus in effect making 
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available the entire results of the survey and accomplish- 
ing much of importance beyond what was possible or 
attempted by old, uncertain and unsatisfactory methods. 

A movement was started in Alabama some time ago to 
provide permanent landmarks in that state, and last year 
a bill entitled ‘‘An act to perpetuate the United States 
land surveys’’ was passed by both houses, but the gover- 
nor did not sign it. That bill provided for a resurvey 
of the original government lines and required a perma- 
nent landmark such as the one just described. The 
Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion last summer referred to a committee on legislation 
a resolution addressed to the governors and legislatures 
of the two states requesting the passage of an ‘‘act to 
perpetuate the United States government surveys and 
establish a uniform system of indestructible markers for 
marking the quarter sections, section corners and town- 
ship corners in our respective states.’’ 

Lumbermen, being in a sense pioneers in those regions 
of the country where landmarks have been effaced, are 
the first to come face to face with the difficulties pre- 
sented by the situation, and they are accordingly taking 
the first steps to remedy conditions that will operate as 
obstacles to the prompt settlement of sections of country 
that eventually will be opened up for agricultural pur- 
poses. Therefore, while lumbermen may at present be 
the class most immediately concerned in the matter of 
permanent landmarks, it is a question of extreme im- 
portance to the public generally as affording the security 
of title necessary to the ready transfer of real estate, 
without which security lands contribute less than they 
should to the wealth of their locality. 





CUT AND SHIPMENTS OF YELLOW PINE MILLS IN AUGUST. 


The report of yellow pine cut and shipments for 
August by 165 mills shows that the demand for yellow 
pine during this summer was even heavier than during 
the same month last year, which was considered a 
record breaker. 

In August, 1908, the total shipments of 165 mills 
amounted to 254,318,615 feet; in August this year the 
total was 275,199,148 feet, an increase of approximately 
20,000,000 feet. 

The total cut reported by the same mills in August 

this year was 266,267,842 feet, as against 208,998,495 
feet in the same month last year, or a net increase 
of 27% percent. It will be seen that this increase in 
cut was proportionately heavier than the increase in 
shipments, which only amounted to 814 percent. 
, in August, 1908, stocks at 165 mills decreased 145,- 
520,120 feet, or 21% percent; the decrease in August 
this year was 8,931,306 feet, or 344 percent. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that the effort to curtail 
the output of the yellow pine mills did not begin early 
enough to materially affect the August cut, and it is 
almost surprising that stocks decreased at all. 

Figures showing shipments for the first eight months 


of this year by states show a heavy increase of busi- 
ness going into all of the states but seven—Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Colorado, South Dakota, New Mexico 
and Arizona. In the first three the decrease may be 
attributed to the fact that yellow pine prices strength- 
ened enough to give hemlock and northern pine an ad- 
bvantage. Perhaps the same reason will explain the 
decrease in Colorado and South Dakota in some 


measure. 

The average cut of the 165 mills reporting in August 
was 1,613,744 feet, as against 1,266,657 feet in August, 
1908. The average mill shipment was 1,667,874 feet 
in August, as compared with 1,541,325 feet in August, 
1908. 

The detailed figures of cut and shipments are as fol- 
lows: 


SUMMARY OF CUT AND SHIPMENT BY MONTHS. 








Number Cut Percent — Shipments Percent 

Montus— Mills. 1908. 1909. ©  Imnerease. Increase. 1908. 4 Increase. Increase. 
January...... 166 142,089,859 251,256,291 109,166,432 ; 176,540,090 247,682,604 71,142,514 40.3 
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Totals... < 
Net increase in cut, 578,033,529 feet, or 37% 


1,531,822,700 2,104,856,229 573,033,529 37.4 
reent above 1908. 


1,766,072,696 2,097,090,783 331,018,087 18.8 


Net increase in shipment, 331,018,087 feet, or 18% percent above 1908. 
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STATES Missour! & Oklahoma Arkansas Lovisiana Mississippi Georgia & Florida TOTAL 
4 Mills 30 Mills ™ 54 Mills 22 Mills 16 Mills ‘ 8 Mills 165 Mills 
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F 1908 | 1908 1908 | 1909 1908 | 1909 1908 | 1909 1908 1909 1908 =| 1909 
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MORE LIGHT BROUGHT TO BEAR ON THE HARDWOOD GRADING QUESTION. 


Discussions of the hardwood grading question in recent 
issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has brought forth 
a number of semiconfidential communications which throw 
more light upon the personal views of prominent hard- 
wood producers and wholesalers, but which can not be 
given to the trade in full because the writers have 
expressed the desire that their names shall be withheld. 
One of the most pertinent of these comes from an old 
time Ohio river operator who in the past has been dis- 
posed to oppose any discussion of the hardwood grading 
rules question in the press. The writer is a man who 
has been prominent in the making and remaking of 
grades, who is fully conversant with the hardwood timber 
situation, and who, from long experience, has become a 
competent judge of the rights of the producer and whole- 
saler and of the consumer. With regard to the propriety 
of tue discussion which has been conducted in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S columns he says: 

I always have been opposed to lumber trade papers taking 
any part in this matter, but as we are now nearing what 
looks to me to be a final result, I am sure that anything 
you may do through the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be 
received by the right class of trade for its full value. There 
are always people, however, who are suspicious whenever 
there is a move in the right direction. If you are under- 
taking this as you say your are, out in the open, and you can 
make the people believe it—and I believe it—I think the 
result will be satisfactory to all concerned. As to this being 
your business, that is an affair of the paper and not of the 
reader. Information of the proper character should be well 
received by intelligent people, and I think the lumbermen 
are as intelligent in their calling as merchants are in their 
lines of business. As to starting up the matter, there is 
no harm in it; there is some jealousy on the part of some 
people, has been in the past and will be in the future. 
Balking at the suggestion of anything that does not seem 
to suit the particular individual is one of the main difficul- 
ties to be encountered. 

This writer appreciates the difficulties in the way of 
bringing about uniformity, yet he seems to think it is 
desirable. On this point he says: 

There should be a revision of the rules probably, and 
again possibly there should not be, but there will have to 
be a revision if we arrive at a uniform inspection. There 
should be no ignoring of the wholesaler or manufacturer in 
the making of the rules. ‘The rules should be made to cover 
a good honest inspection, and should be applied by intelli- 


gent, honest men; if they are not it does not matter what 
kind of rules you make—you will never get the necessary 
application if ignorant people are made inspectors. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN appreciates the expression 
of confidence contained in this communication, and 
reiterates the declaration that the discussion of hard- 
wood grading rules in these columns will be nonpartisan 
and confined within such limits as to further the cam- 
paign for uniformity. It is a time to put aside sus- 
picion, personal ambition and animosity. Uniformity 
seems to be the aim of the majority of the trade, and 
it can be brought about only in this way. 

Another communication coming from a southern manu- 

facturer is commendable in that it concedes to ‘‘ the other 
fellow’’ the right to have an opinion. This is the 
greatest step in the whole campaign. 
, TENN., Oct. 8.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
The present situation is anything but pleasant for us as 
manufacturers. We are members of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States, and as such 
have of course adhered strictly to their method of grading 
hardwoods. We can not help but feel, however, that the 
“other fellow” has a right to his views of the different 
grades as well as our association. 

It would undoubtedly be the very best thing that could 
happen to the hardwood business in general to have uni- 
versal grading rules to be used throughout the entire coun- 
try. One would then know what kind of stock to buy to 
supply his wants and the manufacturer would also know 
what was wanted when he received an order for any certain 
grade to be shipped to any part of the country. 

We fully appreciate the efforts that you are putting 
forth to bring about a solution of this matter, and we sin- 
cerely trust your efforts will not be in vain. 

LUMBER COMPANY. 


A northern manufacturer whose name is withheld by 
request finds a basis for comparison between hardwood 
grading and.northern pine grading as conducted by the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. That organi- 
zation is known as one of the most efficient in existence. 
This brings up the question, however, of the consumer’s 
right to participate in the making of grades, if any such 
right he has. It will be noted that the same expression 
of dissatisfaction with prevailing conditions is found in 
all of these letters; the one following is particularly 
emphatic: 








———, Wis, Oct. '5.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: W;, 
are not satisfied with the hardwood grading situation as i 
stands today. The reasons are many. The chief reason is 
that one of the large national associations with which nort):- 
ern hardwood interests are allied is controlled by that branc) 
of the trade which does not want to see the inspection 
changed from the receiving point to the shipping poin., 
which in our opinion is unsatisfactory to every manufa 
turer. It is our experience that no matter how good or 
earnest the intentions of the inspector may be, the influence 
thrown around him at the receiving end of the line always 
makes its impression felt upon the inspector. We mean un 
consciously, but the impress is there under the present sys- 
tem. In our opinion this condition does not exist in th 
inspection of stock as conducted by the grading bureau of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and until the 
hardwood manufacturing interests throughout the entire 
country are banded together in some such similar organiza- 
tion, uniformity in grading hardwoods is not practical. 
LUMBER COMPANY. 





For the benefit of those who might be inclined to the 
belief that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has selected these 
letters and others which have been published, because of 
the dissatisfaction they express, it is but proper to state 
that in no communication bearing upon this subject has 
any writer expressed himself as entirely satisfied with 
hardwood inspection as it exists today, barring, perhaps, 
the communication from Frederick 8. Underhill which 
was published recently. Even Mr. Underhill is not 
really an exception, because he confesses his hope for 
uniformity, but believes that the present is not the time 
to bring it about. 

Other manufacturers and wholesalers will be given an 
opportunity to voice their opinions before the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will undertake to make serious comment or 
to offer any suggestions. It seems reasonable, however, 
to believe, from the communications which have been, and 
will be published, containing the best judgment of some 
of the best men in the trade, that some feasible plan 
for the benefit of the trade can be formulated. If all 
those affiliated with either association who have expressed 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN their dissatisfaction with 
present conditions and their desire for uniformity could 
get together along such lines as have been suggested 
the forces of separation—the centrifugal forces—would 
soon be overcome. 





ANOTHER STRIKING EXAMPLE OF LAND AND TITLE REPUDIATION BY LOUISIANA. 


A patient gentleman, analytically inclined, has asked 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for an opinion as to whether 
those who man the legislative and judicial machinery 
in Louisiana and Mississippi are Indians or merely de- 
seendants of Indians. When asked for further enlighten- 
ment he said: ‘‘This idea arose from the tendency on 
the part of these two states to sell their lands, give the 
purchaser a bona fide title thereto, assess and collect 
taxes from those who suppose they own the property, and 
then, as soon as the lands become of value, to endeavor 
to reassert title to them on the ground that the original] 
transfer was invalid; the only reason for the invalida- 
tion of the title, so far as the records show, is that the 
lands now are worth more than when secured by the 
original purchaser.’’ 

This presentment of the question is somewhat novel, 
though scarcely unjust. The attitude of the state gov- 
ernments of Mississippi and Louisiana in the sixteenth 
section cases, McEnery script and tidal overflow em- 
broglio, and the efforts of both state governments to dis: 
possess holders of swamp lands, claiming they had been 
incorrectly classified, presumably because the construc- 
tion of levees has held back water and lessened the 
swamp-land area, has resulted in befogging land titles 
of these two states and will have a tendency to limit in- 
vestments for development purposes. 

The New Orleans correspondent of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has furnished a brief statement of the last 
exhibition of the peculiar attitude of the Louisiana 
state officials, which is given herewith: 

Charges have been lodged by private parties against a 
land transaction of ten years’ standing, whereby the Tensas 
Parish Land Company purchased from the Tensas Basin 
Levee Board something like 900,000 acres of land in the 
Tensas basin, believed at that time to be practically without 
value. The matter was brought to public notice by the 
filing of an answer by defendants in a suit brought by the 
land company against the heirs of J. G. Kilbourne for re- 
covery of certain lands in Richland parish. By way of 
answer, defendants alleged that in the fall of 1898 a fraud- 
ulent conspiracy was entered into whereby the Tensas Levee 
Board, at a special meeting on November 1, 1898, sold to 
the persons composing the Tensas Parish Land Company for 
the nominal price of $130,000 about 900,000 acres of land 
under the control of the Levee board. Conspiracy, fraud and 
bribery are charged. 

The matter was laid before the present Levee board last 
week and action was deferred until November 3 to give the 
accused opportunity to be heard. It has since been laid 
before Attorney General Guion, who will, it is understood, 
confer during the next few days with Lieutenant Governor 
Lambremont, acting governor in the absence of Governor 
Sanders, regarding the course to be pursued by the state. 

The land in dispute lies in seven parishes and is said by 
the persons making these charges to be worth at this time 
somewhere around $6,000,000. Among those named as 
members of the land syndicate are James D. Lacey, Wood 
Beal and a number of Michigan capitalists. Members of 
the old board indignantly deny all the charges made and 
assert that the sale was made at a time when the land was 
believed to be practically valueless, for the purpose of rais- 
ing money to build levees for protection of the Tensas basin. 

The statement given is a mixture of fact and fiction. 
James D. Lacey, who bought the land and was instru- 


mental in the organization of the Tensas Parish Land 
Company, when asked for a statement regarding this 
latest exhibition of repudiation on the part of Louisiana 
officials, furnished the following concise review of the 
matter: 

The Tensas Parish Land Company secured less than 
600,000 acres of land, although the conveyances from the 
Levee board covered about 900,000 acres. After the 
primary details of the transaction had been made, it 
was discovered that much of the land already had been 
conveyed to individuals and could not, therefore, be 
delivered by the Levee board to the purchaser. 

The Tensas Parish Land Company now has in the 
neighborhood of 350,000 acres of land, having sold the 
other part of its purchases from time to time. The pro- 
ceeds from all lands sold have not aggregated sufficient 
to cover the initial purchase price, taxes and other car- 
rying charges. The present value of the land is very 
much less than stated—in other words, not being valued 
at $6,000,000,000—because a large portion of it is 
overflow or swamp land, which can not be sold for agri- 
cultural purposes at this time, and which contains very 
little timber of value. If at some future time the land 
should be drained, it will be valuable for farming pur- 
poses. 

Regarding the prices paid for the land, Mr. Lacey 
said that the Tensas Levee Board originally asked 
$200,000 for all the lands it owned, which were thought 
to be about 900,000 acres. At the time the lands were 
offered there were several million acres of Levee board 
lands on the market, a great deal of which could be se- 
eured for less money, and that this particular tract 
brought every cent it was worth. In fact, other Levee 
Board lands of the same character were sold three years 
later for less money. 

Mr. Lacey said: 

‘*Tnasmuch as our title has been attacked by repre- 
sentatives of the state, we shall insist upon its validity 
being established, if the state does not. The frequent 
attacks by the state of Louisiana upon titles issued by it 
not only are unjust and uncalled for but are destroying 
the value by lessening the demand for the lands held by 
virtue of titles emanating from the state. These attacks 
have created distrust in land titles and caused those 
contemplating investment to look elsewhere. 

‘There is not one single phase or detail of the trans- 
action, by which the Tensas Parish Land Company se- 
cured title to the tracts it now holds, that is not of record 
and subject to review. If the lands held by the Tensas 
Parish Land Company are open to question, then those 
acquired from other levee boards also may be attacked, 
and, in fact, it does not seem that any land title which 
has been granted by the state its exempt. We shall 
insist on a thorough ventilation of the charges brought.’’ 

Indian gifts, according to popular conception, were 
subject to recall at the option of the giver. It would 
seem that the people of Mississippi and Louisiana have 
espoused this idea. Having disposed of these lands at 
the market value at the time the sale was made, it is 
now found that their value has increased, the increase 
being due to the construction of railroads and the 





building of levees which protect some of the lands from 
overflow. Being more valuable now than when sold, 
the state, being a sovereign power, has decided it will 
be profitable to dispossess those who had been led to 
believe the titles issued were good and to resell the 
property at something like its present value; a beautiful 
game of crafty finance and one which might be of pres- 
ent advantage to the state, but which in the end would 
work disaster to its best interests. 

The question naturally arises, also, if the state can 
indulge in wholesale repudiation, is not the individual 
native of Louisiana or Mississippi entitled to the same 
prerogative? For example, the man who sold Mississippi 
pine lands in 1882 or 1883 for 10 to 25 cents an acre, 
might consider it worth his while now to reassert his 
title to them, claiming that inasmuch as they are more 
valuable now he would prefer to own them. Some of 
uhese lands have passed through many hands, and there- 
fore each individual who may at any time have held pos- 
session of them would be entitled to the same action. 
The outcome of such a policy would be to distribute the 
increase in valuevamong a great many of those who at 
one time were interested in the property, though the fact 
that many of them have passed away might interfere 
with this scheme of codperative enjoyment of the un- 
earned increment. 


The more this idea is analyzed the more attractive: 


(sic) it becomes and the theorist doubtless will seek to 
apply it to all phases of modern commercial life. The 
right of repudiation having been acknowledged, approved 
and found to work advantageously by the people of these 
two states, it can be employed by thousands of others, 
not only collectively but individually. The man who 
sold State street property in 1857 at $25 an acre can 
reassert his title, it being merely necessary to explain to 
the court that the land is more valuable now than it was 
when he sold it, hence he is entitled to regain pos 
session. Generally acknowledged and practiced the prin- 
ciple of repudiation would add zest and interest to life, 
particularly business life. 

The concerted action on the part of the people of 
Mississippi and Louisiana opens up still another grand 
possibility. It may be that the states are to reassert 
title to all the lands granted them by the governme:t, 
overthrowing and dispossessing the individual. ‘The 
government, in turn, may recall all its grants to ‘lie 
states, on whatever ground it may elect, so that in course 
of time the individual will not be permitted to own real 
estate and the way will be paved to give the ideas of tne 
single-taxer, the state socialist or any other grand Uto- 
pian scheme a tryout. 

In the meantime, what shall be the portion of those 
who have acquired these lands, improved them, paid 
taxes on them, borrowed money, issued securities and, 
in general, exercised such functions and prerogatives 25 
to lead creditors, state officers and even himself to be 
lieve that he had legitimate title to the property? 

Another question might also be asked: What would 
be the attitude of the state governments were the pro) 
erty worth less today than it was at the time the sale 
was made? 
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THE DOOR AND MILLWORK SITUATION IN THE COUNTRY AT LARGE. 


Better conditions prevail generally throughout the 

or trade than had been enjoyed prior to October 1. 
‘vie volume of odd work has expanded and all facilities 
for getting it out are taxed to their capacity, and in 
syme instances a greater burden of orders are offered 
than can be given prompt attention. Call for stock 
doors has improved at many points, but a much heavier 
demand for these items has been looked for, and 
wien this improvement does arrive the factories will 
he hard put to meet the demand, by reason of the fact 
that they have been kept so busy in getting out special 
work that they have been unable to devote any time 
to laying in a surplus supply of the regular stock sizes. 
Veneer doors are in great demand, the factories in Wis- 
consin and the Mississippi valley being anywhere from 
sixty to ninety days behind on orders now on their 
books. 
Ideal building conditions prevail in the central, 
northern and middle sections of the country and this is 
to be observed in the towns and cities where industrial 
conditions also are gratifying. The amount of build- 
ing, classed as purely agricultural, is not heavy. Farm- 
ers, as a rule, are holding their heavy crops of grain for 
better prices and will evidently not do very much in 
the way of making repairs or putting up new dwellings 
until they have sold their product. It is noted, how- 
ever, that they are using much rough lumber for corn 
cribs, barns and houses for their live stock and this 
necessarily involves buying considerable quantities of 
doors, frames and windows in the stock sizes. From 
the distributing centers comes the report of a heavy 
inquiry for storm sash and doors and it is already be- 
lieved that this demand will reach unusually large pro- 
portions this fall. 

In Chicago a satisfactory demand is noted at the 
wholesale warehouses. The last week, in more than one 
office, has been a record breaker so far as the number 
of orders placed is concerned. The most encouraging 


feature of the local industries is the recent increase in 
demand for stock goods, which it is hoped will main- 
tain a more active movement during the balance of the 
season.- The call for odd work has increased and some 
of the dealers have more orders on account for special 
designs of interior finish, than they can comfortably 
handle. Others report that they are beginning to catch 
up on their odd work orders, but this is not the rule. 
The proportion of stock work wanted, as compared with 
the odd sizes, is so far below normal as to cause appre- 
hension on the part of the door men that it is becoming 
a feature and that the regular stock designs are going 
out of fashion. It is the not unreasonable presumption 
that this tendency is natural, fostered by the increased 
prosperity of the people, but it admittedly is a menace 
to the door manufacturing and distributing industries. 
An effort has been put forth to counteract it. 

in the Northwest the factories are doing a fine busi- 
ness in millwork and as the season advances it shows 
that their volume of business will be a great deal 
larger than that of last year. Orders for interior finish 
for stairs and casings are coming in as rush orders from 
builders in the Twin cities. Storm sash has received a 
boost on account of the cold weather. The demand 
for stock work is said to be satisfactory and is holding 
up well. 

In the East the factories are not so busy but that 
they can take more work nor are they so bare of orders 
as to compel the curtailment of operations. Virtually 
all the factories are running full time and the product 
is bringing in appreciably better prices than were real- 
ized several weeks ago. A material increase has been 
noted in demand for the product of the factories and 
the competition among them is correspondingly less 
acute. For a time it seemed to be the aim of the manu- 
facturers to keep their plants in operation and to this 
consideration profits were sacrificed, but such is no 
longer the case. 


Special work is very active in the Southwest. As it 
is getting late in the season and everyone wants to get 
his buildings enclosed before bad weather sets in, the 
demand for stock goods from the country is fairly ac- 
tive, the door market showing considerable strength. 
Jobbers in this section are said to have advanced doors 
one point last week. The sash market is in fair shape 
and if the recent improvement in the glass market 
holds up it will make the sash market better. There 
has been a very heavy demand in Kansas city this sea- 
son for stock and special veneered doors, birch and 
oak, due to the large amount of residence and flat 
building. Factories have been crowded to capacity 
in getting out interior trim, especially in oak. 

In Missouri’s, metropolis sash and door houses are 
getting better prices for their goods than they have 
been asking. There seems to be a tendency on the part 
of the trade at that market to get a certain price or 
hold their stock. This strengthening tendency in the 
price tone would seem to indicate that there is a 
firmer feeling in the general millwork situation. St. 
Louis dealers report demand increasing constantly. 
Local building, which has been heavy up to this time, 
has fallen off to some extent, but this is offset by a 
decided improvement in the demand from outlying dis- 
tricts. Trade prospects in Texas are looking brighter 
and this has greatly encouraged the St. Louis jobbers. 
The dealers there report a heavy call for window glass 
this week. Special order work still continues in the 
lead, but regular stock sizes are coming up better. The 
feeling at that point is much more buoyant. 

Window glass business continues to improve in 
volume, although prices remain practically unchanged 
and all indications point that the demand pressure will 
necessitate considerable buying during the next few 
weeks. It is said that there are now 1,600 handpots 
going and each passing day shows a substantial in- 
crease in the output. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


The week’s reports from the important markets con- 
tain an optimistic note in nearly every instance, although 
occasionally apologetic for the unsatisfactory prices pre- 
vailing or because the actual demand is not as great as 
the trade thinks it will be a little later on. One of 
the best indications, however, of the state of trade is 
the opinion of the trade, as a whole, when lumbermen 
are well agreed as to the outlook. If the lumber trade 
looks for trouble it is generally apt to find it; if in the 
aggregate it anticipates better prices at a time when 
there is ample demand, it is likely to secure them. So, 
the outlook is better than the present state of things, 
and there is some prospect, at least, that lumbermen will 
not deny themselves much longer their share in pros- 
perity which general business is enjoying. 

One of the factors in the present situation is a real, 
live, existing ear shortage which is ‘‘acting up’’ in 
some parts of the country, to the surprise and dismay of 
some; in fact, many lumbermen who hooted even the 
suggestion that the railroads would have as much busi- 
ness they could handle this fall. This car shortage is 
decidedly unlike its predecessor of three years ago, and, 
as a new sort of trouble, is producing new symptoms. 
Up to thirty days ago all of the important lumber carry- 
ing railroads had a good share of their own equipment 
on their own lines, a condition which naturally arises 
ven the earning capacity of cars is only normal, and 
ile carriers can evade per diem charges ete. by return- 

foreign equipment as soon as they are through 
vith it. 

‘The demand for cars has increased in about equal 

‘oportions in the East, in the South and Southwest and 

the Pacific coast, and the railroads in these sections 

about on a par as to meeting the demand. There- 
fore the shortage is general. In no section is it as 
severe as it was the last time the lumber trade ex- 
perienced a car- famine, but yellow pine mills, fir mills, 
cypress producers, manufacturers of southern hardwood 
«| are having their trouble in getting as much equip- 
‘.ent as they want, or in getting cars as rapidly as they 

: needed. Some people think the situation is at its 

rst now, and if such is the case the country will not 
le greatly affected one way or another by the wiping 
«it of the equipment surplus, excepting as the increase 
iu business of: the railroads will add to general prosperity. 

This latter feature is being felt by the lumber trade, 
ind ear material orders, which a few months ago were 

most regarded as curiosities; are now fairly numerous, 
both in the South and on the Pacific coast. Likewise 
the railroads are buying timbers and ties in liberal 
juantities. They are prospering and seem to expect a 
continuance of heavy traffic. Railroad men are, how- 
ever, inclined to be reticent about the prospect of a 
continued ear shortage, expressing the opinion that if 
he surplus can be held within the 100,000 mark until 
the erops move next year there will be car shortage 
enough then to last the country indefinitely. 

A yellow pine sales manager, representing one of the 
iargest of the southern pine manufacturing institutions, 
was in the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Thurs- 
day of this week and declared that the situation with 
regard to railroad equipment is fully as serious as has 
been stated, and that the shortage is not confined to any 
particular lumber section. 

The latest trade bulletin of the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association contains the follow- 
ing: ‘Reports on car shortage indicate a peculiar con- 
dition; the supply appears to be spasmodic, so that the 
shortage rotates between different districts, indicating 
an effort on the part of the railroads to supply require- 


ments, but an inability to divide cars uniformly and 
proportionately to all.’’ 


THE SITUATION ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


For a short time in the summer there was fear of 
overproduction on the Coast. For more than two 
months, however, this has been wiped out by a gratify- 
ing demand for fir products. Judging from the recent 
advances in prices and from the advance in charter rates 
to San Francisco the fir mills are gaining ground daily. 
Many of the mills are disposed to take no orders for 
special stock, and are looking only for business that 
will take care of some of the yard stock they have on 
hand and help to balance up mill stocks. On an aver- 
age the mills seem to have about two months’ business 
booked ahead. In some cases they report that even yard 
stock is well sold ahead and they are merely waiting for 
cars. 

The demand for fir shop lumber is active and the 
shortage in the supply of competitive woods is reflected 
in the fact that many orders are going to the Oregon and 
Washington mills. 

Statistics are available to show that the eastern de- 
mand for fir as building material is increasing as the 
merits of the wood become better known to the building 
trade. Manufacturers of northern woods and yellow pine 
report more severe competition from the west Coast, 
which shows that the western wood is making inroads in 
new territory. As dealers become better acquainted with 
the stock and find they can get wide lumber from the 
Coast when they are practically unable to get similar 
stock in the East, they are inclined to take on a stock of 
fir and spruce, and this sort of thing is proving a strong 
stimulant to the demand for yard stock. 

The Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association is planning some missionary work, which will 
spread information about the value of fir as an interior 
finish lumber in territories where it is not fully appre- 
ciated. One of the latest moves is to finish a room in the 
new building belonging to the International Bureau of 
American Republics, at Washington, D. C. The room 
will be finished elaborately in Oregon fir and will stand 
as a strong advertisement of the wood. 

That the manufacturers on the Coast are getting their 
courage back to the point where they will undertake 
work of this character is an encouraging sign. Market 
extension work is only feasible at a time when there is a 
healthy demand. 


WHITE PINE. 


Call for yard stock is fair, but is not equal to the 
demand for other kinds of lumber. Users of shop and 
pattern lumber are taking care of all that sort of stock 
which is offered and paying well for it. The demand 
for car material is keen and extends to norway stock. 
Some improvement in prices for No. 3 and No. 4 are 
noted, and it looks as if the lowest grade might be 
salable at something like a reasonable figure before 
long. Without a question the market is evening up. 
For months the demand has run to upper grades, but 
now that the box factories are buying and other users 
for low grade pine are in the market the situation may 
be expected to equalize itself. 


YELLOW PINE. 


The southern pine situation is fairly strong upon 
the basis of present prices, and the volume of business 
continues satisfactory; prices, of course, are not, but 

en are hoping for improvement as the result’ of 


actual and heavy curtailment by the big operators. 
These people are actually curtailing despite the con- 
stant rumor that most of the mills are running night 
and day. Production is low, and unless someone 
decides to ‘‘start something’’ is apt to remain so. No 
good can come of increasing the cut, at this time and 
it is not likely to be done. 

Car shortage is given as the reason for considerable 
delay in shipping out orders, but in spite of this ship- 
ments have continued heavily enough to leave mill 
stocks in a badly sorted condition. The export de- 
mand is fairly good. Exports have been a little 
heavier this year than they ought to have been, and 
such markets as Liverpool, for example, are fairly 
well stocked. The consuming demand abroad, how- 
ever, is heavy and will take care of a reasonable 
exportation of pitch pine. 

The car material market is strong. Prices on such 
items are about the best obtainable for anything in 
the list. Timbers are strong. The recent break in 
yard stock has not been entirely patched up and there 
is some weakness in boards and flooring. This seems 
to be on the mend, however. 

The North Carolina mills are holding firmly to their 
asking prices. It seems that they have not enjoyed 
what could be called a heavy demand the last ten 
days, but they are in better control of their situation 
than their friends farther west, and there is no pros- 
pect of a break. 


HARDWOODS. 


A marked scarcity of logs on the Ohio river has 
closed many of the small mills. Oak and poplar logs 
are at a premium and in spite of the high prices 
offered production is being greatly retarded. Much of 
the stock at the mills is still green and the amount of 
dry lumber is unusually low. The demand for firsts 
and seconds oak, quartered and plain, remains strong 
and practically unchanged. There is, however, a great 
improvement in the call for number one and number 
two common plain oak, which is going to the furniture 
and flooring factories in large quantities. 

Chestnut is improving greatly all along the list. 
The price of firsts and seconds is advancing; sound 
wormy is in better demand lately and No. 3 common 
is in active call by the box trade as a substitute. 
There is sufficient demand to take care of all the 
poplar offered. The poplar producers are operating 
full time, but will not have their stocks in shipping 
condition for some time. Prices on wide stock are 
advancing. 

Birch and maple are strong, with an advance, if any, 
in favor of the former. Basswood is another item in 
the northern field which is showing gratifying activity. 
Prices on these woods are advancing steadily and the 
demand is fully up to the supply. 


CYPRESS. 


There is an active demand for all items in cypress 
and a prospect of a further advance on some items. 
The most noticeable change is an improvement in the 
call for low grade stock. Most of the mills are run- 
ning, having completed their repairs due to storm 
damage, but the reduction of output in recent weeks 
has had a well defined effect. 

The car situation is exasperating, particularly on the 
Southern Pacific. The Texas & Paeifit; however, is 
having about.as much difficulty in furnishing equip- 
ment in reasonable time. 
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RAILROAD NEWS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 


Tacoma, WAsH., Oct. 19.—The state railway commis- 
sion held two sessions in Tacoma last week to hear testi- 
mony on the complaint of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Puget Sound Railway Company against the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company to compel the Northern Pacific 
to interchange cars at what is known as the Dempsey 
Lumber Company’s spur. The tracks are within 100 
feet of each other and the Northern Pacific claims the 
connecting spur was laid only as a temporary con- 
venience for the St. Paul road in terminal construction 
work and demands that.cars be interchanged at Prescott 
on the Tacoma Eastern. The case also has been taken 
into the superior court by the St. Paul. The commission, 
after hearing testimony of officials of the two roads, 
reserved its decision. The St. Paul is now working ou 
its spur track to the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany’s mills and will soon have this connected up to 
give direct service to the big plant. 





RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE RULES CONTRO- 
VERSY. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 19.—John A. Webb, of the 
Mississippi State Railroad Commission and of the spe- 
cial committee of the Association of State Railway 
Commissioners appointed to frame the proposed uni- 
form demurrage rules, will attend the forthcoming con- 
vention of that organization at Washington, D. C., to 
make a vigorous fight for the adoption of reciprocal de- 
murrage rules modeled upon those in force in Mississippi. 
At the meeting of the special committee, Mr. Webb’s 
draft was voted down. 

Commissioner Webb, who has made a thorough study 
of the demurrage problem, will present a minority re- 
port, pointing out the defects in the draft indorsed 
in the majority report. In his fight he will have the 
backing, it is said, of Commissioner Rhea, of Virginia, 
and Commissioner Gothlin, of Ohio, both members of the 
special committee, who will sign with him the minority 
report. A number of Mississippi wholesalers who are 
strongly opposed to the rules framed by the majority of 
the committee have urged Mr. Webb to make the fight, 
and he has acceded to their request, though it is said he 


has slight hope of securing reconsideration of the ma- 
jority action. The Mississippi demurrage rules are as 
follows: 


Whenever a shipper makes verbal or written application 
to a railroad company for a car or cars to be loaded with 
any kind of freight embraced in the tariff of said company, 
stating the article and destination, the railroad compaly 
shall furnish same within five days, from 7 a. m. the day 
following such application. Or when the shipper making 
such application specifies a certain day on which he desires 
to make shipment, giving not less than five days’ notice 
thereof, computing from 7 o’clock a. m. the day following 
such notice, the railroad company shall furnish car or cars 
on the day specified, provided, that if the movement of cars 
is suspended on account of accident or other cause not 
within the power of the railroad company to prevent, such 
=— shall be added to the five days’ time allowed in this 
rule. 

(a) For failure to comply with this rule, the railroad 
company shall pay to the shipper a delayage charge of $1 
per car per day, or fraction thereof, after the expiration of 
free time, upon demand in writing in thirty days thereafter. 


(bj Likewise, when cars are detained in transit by being 
switched to some track between point of shipment and 
destination, $1 per car will be charged for each day or 
fraction of a day of delay thus caused, and no free time in 
such case will be allowed. 





CENTRAL SOUTH RAILROAD NOTES. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 19.—The engineering corps 

of the New Orleans Great Northern railroad has com- 
pleted its survey of the proposed extension of that sys- 
tem eastward from Columbia, Miss., and it is reported 
that actual construction work will be begun about Janu- 
ary 1. 
Work is steadily progressing on the extension of the 
Pascagoula & Northern railway, of which the standard 
gage logging road of Denny & Co. furnished the nucleus, 
south to Scranton and north to a connection with the 
Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City. On the northerly exten- 
sion more than a mile has already been graded and steel 
will be laid soon. The company expects to have the 
extension to Scranton completed and in operation by 
November. 

The Louisville & Nashville railroad has completed the 
repairs made necessary by storm damage on its Coast 


division and“has tesuimei operation of regular train 
service out of New Orleans. 





THE SOUTH CLAIMS EQUAL RIGHT WITH TH: 
EAST IN RATE REDUCTION FROM 
THE NORTHWEST. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 19.—Recently the initial roads i 
Wisconsin, upper Michigan and eastern Minnesota pr: 
sented a proposition for reduction in rates of 3 cents 
a hundred pounds on forest products from the sections 
named to points east of Buffalo, N. Y., and Pittsbure, 
Pa. The claim was that under the present rates it is 
impracticable for the lumber shippers in the Northwest 
to market a reasonable share of their output at points 
east of Buffalo, N. Y., and Pittsburg, Pa. The Central 
Freight Association roads directly interested in the 
through rates applicable on the traffic mentioned are 
of the opinion that any reduction in the rates from the 
Northwest will make necessary a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the rates from the Northwest through Ohio and 
Mississippi River crossings, also Virginia gateways. 
Hence a meeting was called by Chairman Tucker, of the 
Central Freight Association, and the representatives 
from the initial lines in the South and Southwest who 
are concerned in lumber rates through the Mississippi 
River, Ohio River and Virginia gateways, have gone to 
meet the representatives of the initial lines from the 
Northwest and also those leading eastwardly from Chi- 
cago, Ohio river, East St. Louis, Thebes, Mackinac and 
other points to handle the question. 





DYERSBURG NORTHERN SOLD. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 19.—R. M. Hall, president and 
builder of the Dyersburg Northern railroad, has sold the 
road to John. H. Watkins, a New York city capitalist, 
S. Granger Latta and Ernest Rice, of Dyersburg, for 
$316,000. The road, which is thirty-one miles long, runs 
from Dyersburg to Tiptonville, through one of the most 
heavily timbered sections of the state. It is said the 
road will be extended fifty miles to Hickman, Ky. 





EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS BY CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


What Distinguishes Lumber from Timber?—Standard Dimension of Yellow Pine—Trouble with the Weighing Bureaus—t1910 Prosperity. 


Standard Dimensions of Yellow Pine. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MicH., Oct. 13.—Editor AMpRICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN: We have entered into a good natured controversy 
with a party to whom we have sold a quantity of lumber 
and would like to have an opinion from you as to who is 
in the right according to your views. We sold this party 
some 4-4x4-inch wide yellow poplar finish (rough) and the 
order was entered for “steam dried stock, standard dimen- 
sions, 7 feet and up long.” We made shipment of a car or 
two containing lengths of 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17 feet etc., and while they do not object to accepting 7, 8, 
9 and all even lengths from 10 feet up, they feel that, accord- 
ing to their interpretation of the order, all odd iengths above 
10 feet should be counted as the next even length. 

As you know, the standard dimensions for yellow pine 
lumber of this B and better grade are even lengths from 10 
feet up. We have formed the impression that as long as 
the order reads “7 feet and up” we would be at liberty to 
ship any of the lengths as outlined above. As the specifica- 
tions of 7 feet and up for length are not standard, we 
would assume that the term “standard dimensions” on the 
order would apply only as to the width and thickness of 
the lumber. Of course, if we were manufacturing lumber 
for the interior, there would be no occasion for our furnishing 
odd lengths over 10 feet, but we have been applying on this 
order stock that is cut for the export market which admits 
of odd lengths. 


We regret very mucb to intrude upon your time to this 
extent, but as you folks are authority on matters of this 
kind presume you maintain a department especially for hand- 
ing down decisions that have some ig ae 

WagNER-NEWTON LuMBER COMPANY. 

[Adopting and adapting the peculiar phraseology of 
the law, it would seem that this is a case of mixed law 
and fact, but whether the law be mixed to a greater 
degree than the facts is the problem now before this 
extremely perplexed court. At the outset an order was 
entered for stock of standard dimensions which were not 
standard except for width and thickness. The shipper 
construed ‘‘standard dimensions’’ to apply only to width 
and thickness and give him the option to furnish any 
length 7-foot or longer. The buyer does not object to 
7, 8 and 9-foot lengths, but asks that the odd foot be 
dropped on all odd length stock above 10 feet. 

Perhaps this resumé of the controversy may have 
resulted in further complicating the matter in the mind 
of the reader and possibly to the principals. Now for 
a solution of the problem: 

Shipper unquestionably made a grievous mistake in 
not learning by some means, occult, telepathic, tele- 
graphic, telephonic or otherwise, just what odd lengths 
other than 7-foot would be acceptable to the customer. 
The customer was satisfied to take 7 and 9-foot lengths, 
which are not standard in finish, but refused to take 
11, 13, 15 and 17-foot lengths. He waived his right to 
insist on even lengths when placing the order. When the 
stock was received certain of the odd lengths were ac- 
cepted and exception taken to others, and this fact of 
itself shows the lack of definite instructions on the order. 
Logically all the odd lengths should bear the same classi- 
fication and be accepted or none of them should. In the 
opinion of the editor the order was filled as placed. 

The compromise editor suggests the following: All 
11 and 13-foot boards being odd lengths, and not rep- 
resenting the sum of any other two acceptable lengths, 
should be counted as the next lower even length; the 
11-foot stock as 10 and the 13-foot stock as 12-foot. 


The 15 and 17-foot stock should be acceptable because a 
piece 15 feet long will make one piece 7-foot and another 
piece 8-foot, both of which are acceptable to the buyer; 
17-foot stock will make two pieces either 8 and 9 or 7 
and 10, and these four lengths also are acceptable. 

The law allows it and the court awards it, hence this 
finespun, hairtrigger decision.—EDITOR. | 





Complaints Against Weighing Bureaus. 


MERIDIAN, MISs., Oct. 16.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
The members of our association, all of whom are lumber- 
men, are having a great deal of trouble with weights fur- 
nished by the Southern Weighing & Inspection Bureau, W. T. 
Woolf, manager, Atlanta, Ga. The railroad companies in- 
variably refer all claims based on estimated weights and 
decline them on the recommendation of Mr. Woolf, who at 
all times advises; it is not unusual for lumber to weigh 
5, 6 or pounds, as the case may be; his scales always 
correct, is his position. We want to ask if you can inform 
us where the different railway lines adjust and settle claims 
on an agreed estimated weight. We wish to get all the 
data along this line we can secure, so our protest can be 
sustained by what is being done in other parts of the coun- 
try. I assure you all the information you can send us will 
be appreciated. R. W. Harris, Secretary. 


[Weighing association officials, as a rule, have re- 
fused to recognize estimated weights as a basis for 
settling claims for overcharges due to excessive weight 
of lumber shipped. Vigorous complaint has been made 
against the action of the inspection bureaus of the 
weighing associations. Complaints filed by individuals 
are given very little consideration, the reply usually 
being, as indicated by the correspondent, that the track- 
scale weights are more reliable and authentic than esti- 
mated weights possibly could be. 

Members of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation evolved a somewhat elaborate system of check 
weighing, with a view of determining what the material 
actually weighed when loaded. This system was not a 
very expensive one but proved effective, each mill in time 
developing a record of average weights of the different 
elasses of material at various stages from green to half 
seasoned and kiln dried. . 

For several years the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation endeavored to secure recognition of the asso- 
ciation weights, but without success. A movement was 
inaugurated about two years ago that resulted in a very 
systematic inspection of the condition of the track scales 
used by the railroads of the South, the outcome of which 
was to make a decided improvement, not only in the 
scales themselves but in methods employed by the weigh- 
masters. Among other things, they secured the adop- 
tion and enforcement of an order directing that all cars 
be uncoupled when weighed. They also brought about.a 
systematic inspection of track scales, and, as a result 
of this active campaign, conditions were materially im- 
proved, particularly west of the Mississippi river. Many 
of the railroads west of the Mississippi now check- 
weigh every carload of lumber originating on their 
lines. 

Coincident with this work, inspectors were sent out to 
the mills to ascertain the condition of lumber when 
shipped. The result of the investigation showed that in 


many instances manufacturers were shipping green tim- 
bers or dimension stock which was very carelessly 
trimmed, and some of it of extra width or thickness. 
For example, a piece billed out as 8x8x20 might actually 
be 8144x814 inches and 21 feet long. The extra material 
naturally tended to increase the weight. Lumbermen, 
fully recognizing the impossibility of securing blind ac- 
ceptances of estimated weights on the part of weighing 
officials, the next move in their campaign for some 
satisfactory weighing of lumber was along the lines 
indicated. 

If correspondent will communicate with the secretary 
of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Minue- 
apolis, Minn., and George K. Smith, secretary of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, St. Louis, Mo., 
additional information may be obtained.—EDIToR. | 





Lumber or Timbers, Which? 

KILBOURNE, LA., Oct. 15.—-Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Recently the question of whether a piece 34x10 inches, 12 
feet long should be classed as lumber or timber arose in 
connection with a contract. I contend it is lumber. Will 
you please give me your best advice on the question? 

] H. S. CULver. 

[Sawmill products are classified as lumber and timbers. 
The term ‘‘lumber’’ is general and applies in a broad 
way to rough boards, planingmill stock and heavy tim- 
bers. The official classification recognizes a third separa- 
tion of the mill product, the term being ‘‘ heavy joists.’’ 
This includes stock ranging from 4x4 to 3x12, any 
length from 10 to 24 feet. It does not specifically men- 
tion timbers 314 inches thick. Under the classification 
‘*timber’’ sizes ranging from 4x8 to 12x12 are given. 
It would seem, therefore, that the size in regard to which 
contréversy has arisen falls between the classifications 
‘heavy joists’’ and ‘‘timbers.’’ As between these two 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would favor ‘‘timber’’ 25 
being the better descriptive term. bd 

Lumber is a general term of somewhat uncertain origin 
and meaning. Sawed timbers are lumber just as mucl 
as 4/4 boards. On account of the size of these pieces 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes the term ‘‘timber”’ 
to be more appropriate than either ‘‘lumber’’ or ‘‘ heavy 
joists.’’ 

In point of fact, the nomenclature of the lumber trate 
is decidedly ambiguous. The term ‘‘timber’’ refers not 
only to sawed squares of large dimension but to growing 
trees, for which the singular term is employed, wh'!¢ 
the plural ‘‘timbers’’ is used for designating large 
pieces of lumber. Possibly a congress of wideawax¢, 
intelligent lumbermen might, with two or three years 2 
their disposal, settle these vexed questions of nomen- 
clature. In the absence of a recognized standard, how- 
ever, it is not possible to answer such questions save 10 4 
suggestive way.—EDITOoR. ] . 





Chance for a é ‘Hummer’’ Year. 


Quincy, ILL., Oct. 17.—Editor AMBPRICAN LUMBERMA® / 
Just a word about yellow pine conditions. During the 4 
four weeks I have covered parts of Hlinois, lowa and M A 
souri. Until about:four weeks ago buying in that territory 
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was very brisk. However, there is not much doing in a 
wholesale way. ‘The retail yards are having an extra good 
fall trade, but the building season ends about December 1 
and wants in yellow pine have been anticipated and covered 
by orders with the exception of stray orders to fill in. Not 
a fvot is being bought for speculation or for next year’s 
trade. All the buyers are expecting a reduction in values 
pefore January 1 and are buying from hand to mouth for 
shipment tomorrow. If the manufacturers can hold out 


forty days longer without reducing prices I believe that 
next year will be a “hummer” for yellow pine. 

The yards in this section, unless there is an advance in 
price prior to that time, will start to buy for spring about 
December 15 and that date will find stocks in the yards 
lower than they have been at any time since 1906. I go out 
through the yards at every point where I have a minute to 
spare and know that my statements are correct. 

I wish the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would investigate con- 


ditions thoroughly or summarize such information as it has 
and undertake individually and through its columns to 
insert into the backbones of the manufacturing heads enough 
starch to hold them about forty days and let them be as- 
sured that after that time they will have easy riding. 

The prevalent car shortage, a slight curtailment and the 
Kansas banks ought to enable manufacturers of yellow pine 
to pave their way for a fine 1910. 

CHARLES E. MARTIN. 





EVIDENCE OF PROSPEROUS LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS IN MANY LOCALITIES. 


The Situation as Viewed by an Authority—Prosperity Reflected by Post Office Receipts—Prediction of Car Shortage Being Confirmed. 


AN AUTHORITATIVE SUMMING UP OF THE 
LUMBER SITUATION. 

In his monthly trade bulletin, A. B. Wastell, secretary 
of the Oregon: & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, says: 

Fir manufacturers feel assured that the good business 
that has marked the last two months will be- continued 
through the fall in the local and rail shipping fields, while 


cargo shippers are encouraged with the very distinct increase 
in demand coastwise and foreign with corresponding advance 


in price. As usual, the price advance is accompanied by a 
coincident advance in charter rates which are 25 percent 
more i thousand to San Pedro and San Francisco than the 
rates prevailing two weeks ago. ‘The combination rail and 
cargo mills are beginning to give more attention to cargo 
shipments on account of the car shortage. Reports on car 


shortage indicate a peculiar condition, the supply appearing 
to be spasmodic so that the shortage rotates between differ- 
ent districts, indicating an effort on the part of the railroads 
to supply requirements, but an inability to divide cars uni- 
formly and proportionately to all. 

The unanimity of action of fir manufacturers in supporting 
the campaign for marketing odd lengths is a very hopefui 
circumstance, and if the same purpose is continued through- 
out the campaign odd lengths will win, although doubtless 
it will be strongly opposed by some buyers. Another encour- 
aging circumstance is the evidence of codperation between 
mills that are jointly getting out a very large order for car 
material which probably will be followed up with orders 
taken on the same coéperative plan. This method insures 
the car factories the volume required on a given order with 
well regulated shipments to suit requirements, the stock 
being of uniform grades and patterns although forwarded 
from several different plants. As this car material business 
ordinarily insures furnishing of equipment as far as possible 
it represents particularly good business during a time of 
short car supply. 

We note very few mills report a desire to take on special 
cutting orders and only want business that will enable them 
to work off yard stock on hand or at the most to supplement 
shipment of a quantity of yard stock with a small amount 
of cutting. Order books are full, representing sixty days’ 
business at most mills communicated with. One millman 
reports that even his yard stock is disposed of and only 
awaits cars to clean it up. Railroad structural material 
is in good demand. Good opportunity offers for marketing 
soft fir shop lumber, as the demand for shop stock is above 
the supply in other woods at this time. Eastern timber 
distributors are looking to the Coast for fir as builders learn 
more of its merits. Recent reports from Buffalo, N. Y., in- 
dicate a special interest in that market that should be fol- 
lowed up by fir manufacturers to see if practicable to 
establish connections which gradually should be extended to 
all eastern distributing markets, which after the completion 
of the Panama canal wili be largely devoted to Oregon fir 
and an introduction at this time will pave the way for 
further business. * 


WESTERN FLORIDA LUMBER CONDITIONS. 

PENSACOLA, Fua., Oct. 20.—The interior market is in 
good condition. Inquiries are becoming more numerous. 
Mills have orders ahead and the outlook is that a brisk 
business will be done during the remainder of the year. 
Car material is in demand, according to reports from 
mills, and with this business added to the other orders 
the mills expect to run full time during the winter, and 
believe that with early spring there will be even a better 
market. 

The foreign timber market, which has been stationary 
for several weeks, is improving, especially the European 
market, in which the volume of inquiries is larger than 
has heen noted in several months. Prices offered to 
shippers are better, and it is the belief that the market 
will continue to be an active one. The foreign lumber 
trade is not so active as that of timber, South American 
inquiries forming almost the sole extent of business, 
Which is for low grade lumber, not dealt in to any extent. 








EARLY PREDICTIONS OF CAR SHORTAGE FIND- 
ING CONFIRMATION. 


Sv. Louis, Mo., Oct. 19.—Early predictions concerning 
a car shortage are finding confirmation from all sources. 
It is no longer possible to deery this prediction, and 
those who were loudest in doing so a short time back are 
freely expressing their belief in the coming car famine. 
The shortage of ears is extending to all sections of the 
milling territory. Mills that last week had no difficulty 
in getting cars are now complaining of a shortage. Some 
mills are hopelessly tied up, especially those depending 
on one line. Traffic managers of the transportation com- 
panies report that the supply of available cars is being 
cut down day by day and that at this time there are 
fewer empty cars on hand than there has ever been before 
at this season. 





OVER FIVE MILES OF LUMBER. 

CUMBERLAND, Mp., Oct. 17.—The lumber business has 
greatly revived in Garrett county. The Kendall Lum- 
ber Company, at Crellin, during July, August and Sep- 
tember shipped 712 cars. Counting 40 feet as the length 
of each ear, the three months’ shipments would have 
made a train five and two-fifths miles long. 
_Crellin is about ten miles from Oakland and prac- 
tically all the inhabitants are employees of the Kendall 
Lumber Company. A branch road connects Crellin with 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Hutton, Md. A lumber road 
runs from the mills back in the mountain twelve miles. 
During the three months, 7,026,418 feet of lumber were 


shipped, 1,290,500 feet of lath, 36,695°mine ~ props, 


twenty cars of pulpwood, ninety-eight cars of bark, 
1,007 cords of slabwood and much miscellaneous stuff. 





PENNSYLVANIANS BUY MINNESOTA STOCK. 


NEWCASTLE, Pa., Oct. 14.—W. H. Gillespie, of G. G. 
Stitzinger & Co., of Newcastle, has just returned from 
a trip to the northern part of Minnesota and reports 
having purchased outright a little over 5,000,000 feet 
of white pine, mostly 4/4 stock, ranging in grades from 
No. 4 common up. The majority of the stock is in piles 
ready to be shipped. The manufacturers have complete 
mill facilities whereby the stock can be worked in any 
manner desired. {he material is of high grade, and will 
be offered to the trade at once. 





PLAN TO DISCONTINUE LOG DRIFTING IN 
GUYANDOTTE RIVER. 


The new extension of the Chesapeake & Ohio railway 
in West Virginia probably will make a material change 
in the logging situation of C. Crane & Co., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. It is understood that this company has made a 
proposition to the railway company to have delivered a 
large part of its timber to Cincinnati by rail. The tim- 
ber industry of the Guyandotte valley is great, and from 
this place the timber business has always been handled 
by the timber being floated out on the Guyandotte and 
there rafted. Mr. Crane, of the above named firm, secured 
control of this business a number of years ago, and since 
that time has invested probably $100,000 in booms and 
piers in order to take care of the great amount of tim- 
ber floated out of the Guyandotte at the mouth of the 
river rafted and placed in the Ohio. It is a question as 
to what can be done with the railroad company in this 
matter, but should it accept the proposition it will bring 
about a great change in the logging business on the 
Guyandotte river. A great many causes have forced the 


lumber firm to this consideration, as it has been refused” 


privileges on the Guyandotte river which would enable it 
to hold the timber more securely, and while it is the 
belief of a great many timbermen that it will be impos- 
sible to handle the timber by rail, it is only a question of 
time, and further developments will be awaited with a 
great deal of interest. 


GROWING PROSPERITY INDICATED BY POST- 
OFFICE RECEIPTS. 

WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 18.—The following is the 
official statement, issued by the Postoffice Department, 
of the gross postal receipts for September, 1909, as com- 
pared with the receipts for September, 1908, at fifty of 
the largest postoffices: 





































BIDS ON YELLOW PINE FOR GOVERNMENT. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 19.—The following bids 
have been received for supplying the Norfolk Bureau 
of Construction and Repair with 50,000 feet, board 
measure, yellow pine: 


Per M. 
A. 8S. Bacon & Sons, Savannah, Ga................4. $36.95 
See ae es IG A, Mc ccccneeasedeedcousen 26.00 
Charles Estey Company, Philadelphia, Pa........... 31.50 
W. D. Gill & Som, Babtimere, MG... occ ccscccccccece 31.35 
Jordan Bros. Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va......... 31.90 
G. R. Johnson, Baltimore, Md.........ccccccccccces 39.75 
Parksley Lumber Company, Parksley, Va........... 45.00 
Ravenal-Gavot Lumber Company, Valdosta, Ga....... 39.75 
R. A. & J. J. Williams Company, Philadelphia....... 29.75 
Watson & Pittinger, Brooklyn, N. Y................ 34.00 





LARGE SAW MILL DESTROYED. 


On last Saturday night, October 16, the mill of the 
J. W. Wells Lumber Company, of Menominee, Mich., 
was burned to the ground. The loss is estimated at 
about $50,000, insurance being $25,000. The mill was 
a double band and gang mill, 45 by 150 feet, built in 
1876 by J. W. Wells, president of the company bear- 
ing his name, afterwards taken over by the Girard 
Lumber Company, of which W. C. Culbertson, Mr. 
Wells and J. A. Culbertson were the incorporators, and 
run by them until 1903, when it was sold to the J. W. 
Wells Lumber Company. Since the mill was erected 
it has sawed about 650,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Good work on the part of the Menominee fire depart- 
ment saved about 6,000,000 feet of lumber piled on 
the Wells docks. The machinery destroyed included a 
band and two gang saws, a gang edger and lath saws. 
About 125 men were employed at the mill at the time 
of the fire. 

The morning after the fire J. W. Wells was on the 

scene at an early hour and on Monday the Prescott 
Company, builder of saw mill machinery, was pre- 
paring estimates for new machinery and architects 
were preparing plans for the new mill. Mr. Wells says 
the new mill will be constructed of brick and will be 
in operation by January 1 next. Rebuilding is justi- 
fied because the company has a good deal of standing 
timber left. 
_ The burning of the mill does not delay the carry- 
ing out of previous plans for building the new floor- 
ing factory which the company will erect at Menomi- 
nee, as on Monday morning ground was broken and 
the work will be pushed to completion. This factory 
will be one of the largest of its kind in the world. 
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Percent of increase for September, 1908, over September, 
Receipts for July, 1909, $7,240,628.54; August, 1909, 


1907, 03,91. 
$7,496,634.98. 
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NEW FACTORS IN TRADE. | 


Legal Counsellor Enters Commercial Field— Seattle 
Concern Makes Change— Famous Family of 
Lumbermen Extends Operations. 


Attanta, GA., Oct. 18.—The Atlanta Georgian of 
October 16 announces the election of Charles J. Haden 
to the vice presidency of the Chandler Land Corporation, 
which owns 140,000 acres of timber lands in this state. 
Mr. Haden is counsel]. for a wealthy New York syndicate 
which lately bought 100,000 acres of Kentucky coal and 
timber lands. He has made a wide reputation dealing 
with the complex laws involving the forest lands of the 
southern states. Mr. Haden is also well known in the 
Northwest and has a wide circle of friends among the 
business men of that section. To the service of the cor- 
poration with which he has become identified he is 
equipped to bring the benefit of an extensive experience 





CHARLES J. HADEN, ATLANTA, GA.; 


Vice President and Counsel of the Chandler Land Corpo- 
ration. 


and a studious application to the legal details of corpo- 
ration business and undoubtedly will contribute much 
to the enlargement of business of the concern with 
which he has become identified. 

‘ ewww 


CHANGE IN PERSONNEL OF STANDARD LUMBER 
& SHINGLE COMPANY. _ 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 19.—A deal of interest to the 
lumber trade of the north Pacific coast which has been 
pending for several weeks, was finally closed this week, 
when the interests of Frank S. Loeb and Fred S. Myers, 
of the Standard Lumber & Shingle Company, whose of- 
fices are in the White building this city and mill at 
Standard, were bought by their former associate in the 
company, O. M. Rosseau, and L. L. Doud, of the Defiance 
Lumber Company, Tacoma. The purchase includes the 
taking over by Mr. Rosseau and Mr. Doud of all the 
holdings of the Standard Lumber & Shingle Company, 
consisting of saw mill with a capacity of 100,000 feet of 
lumber a day; shingle mill with a capacity of between 
150,000 and 200,000 shingles daily; two dry kilns, log- 
ging railroad five miles in length and the timber holdings 
of the company, which, with additional timber the com- 
pany expects to buy will give them a holding of 200,000,- 
000 feet. Recent changes have been made about the plant 
including the installation of a large Allis-Chalmers edger, 
three 72x18 boilers, band resaw, two Stetson-Ross ma- 
chines and an entirely new steam plant. The company 
also has recently built a planing mill. 

O. M. Rosseau is a well known lumberman, both in the 
East and on the Pacific coast, having had charge of the 
manufacturing operations for Camp & Hilton at Lumber- 
ton, Miss., for several years, and for the last seven years 
prior to last January, had charge of the operations of the 
Wisconsin Lumber Company at Littell, resigning man- 
agement of this company last January, when he bought 
the interest of W. W. Caskey in the Standard Lumber & 
Shingle Company, Frank 8S. Loeb and Fred S. Myers be- 
ing associated with Mr. Rosseau in the deal. L. L. 
Doud, who becomes Mr. Rosseau’s associate in the Stand- 
ard company, has been in the lumber business on the 
Coast for several years, and is too well known to the 
trade to need an introduction. 

The Standard Lumber & Shingle Company at Stand- 
ard, 104 miles north of Seattle, is in position to handle 
shipments promptly, having Northern Paeific, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, Soo Line and Canadian Pacific 
— Mr. Loeb has not fully decided as to his 
plans. 





CHANGE IN M’CLAVE CONCERN. 


John McClave has withdrawn as treasurer of the 
McClave Lumber Company, of New York city, and is 
sueceeded by Charles L. McClave, secretary of the com- 
pany. This business was established in 1862. In three 
years it will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary, and an of- 
ficer of the company declares that ‘‘in beginning the 
last half of the century it hopes to start in with the 
same enthusiasm and the same vigor that its predecessors 
‘ did forty-seven years ago.’’ 


A NEW ENOCHS CONCERN. 


JACKSON, Miss., Oct. 13.—The great Enochs family 
of lumbermen, of Jackson, Miss., has recently added 
another company to its other various strong concerns in 
the state. This new company is styled the Enochs-Cham- 
bers Lumber Company, and is a wholesale concern han- 
dling mostly yellow pine. The officers are M. 8. Enochs, 
president; A. F. Wortman, vice president; J. L. Enochs, 
treasurer, and R. A. Chambers, secretary and manager. 
Most of these gentlemen are well known and their con- 
nection with the company is all the security the public 
will need to assure fair dealing and square business 
methods. M.S. Enochs, president of the company, is the 
son of J. L. Enochs, the treasurer, who is also largely 
interested with his brother, I. C. Enochs, in several other 
lumber firms in Mississippi. Mr. Wortman has been 
with the Enochs brothers for several years. He has inter- 
ests in other business concerns of the Enochs family, and 
has been their chief man for many years. Mr. Chambers 
got his lumber schooling with the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company, and more recently was the southern man- 
ager for the South Arkansas Lumber Company. The new 
concern already is doing a good business. 





NEW WHOLESALE INTERESTS IN SEATTLE. 

Henry Dickinson, of Seattle, Wash., has bought the 
wholesale business of the Great Northern Mill Company, 
and is now operating it under the name of the Henry 
Dickinson Lumber Company. Mr. Dickinson has opened 
offices at 816-817 White building, Seattle, and will whole- 
sale Pacific Coast lumber and shingles. Mr. Dickinson 
undoubtedly will be an important factor in that trade. 


FOREST SERVICE LABORATORY. 


New Establishment at Madison, Wis., for Timber 
Testing Experiments— Branches of Study 
to be Carried Out. 











WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20.—A statement has been 
made by the forestry bureau to the effect that prepara- 
tions have been completed for the transfer of all the 
government’s forest products work to Madison, Wis., 
where, for the future, the United States Forest Service 
laboratory will be located, and to Chicago, where the 
headquarters of the office of wood utilization will be 
established. 

The new forest products laboratory being erected at 
Madison by the University of Wisconsin, which will 
codperate with the government in its forest products 
work, which is to cost approximately $50,000, is nearing 
completion and is expected to be ready for occupancy 
upon January 1. It will be a fireproof building of brick 
trimmed with white stone. It is located near the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad, with exclusive 
tracks and other railroad facilities. In the meantime 
temporary offices will be located at 1610 Adams street, 
Madison. 

October 1 the Yale Timber Testing laboratory was 
discontinued and the Forest Service equipment shipped 
to Madison. The laboratory at Washington was dis- 
continued at the same time. The timber testing labora- 
tory at Purdue, Ind., will be operated until the middle 
of December, when also it will be discontinued and its 
equipment shipped to Madison. 

The officers having general supervision over all the 
work of the branch of products will remain temporarily 
at Washington. W..L. Hall, assistant forester, con- 
tinues in charge of branch of products and McGarvey 
Cline will be director of the Madison laboratory. The 
work of the laboratory will be divided into five distinct 
branches, each having its own office, as follows: 

Wood preservation—-Will study all problems relating to 
the impregnation of wood with preservatives of other sub- 
"Gass chemistry—Will handle all work bearing on the 
chemical utilization of forest products. Wood distillation, 
paper pulp and other fiber products, chemical analyses of 
creosote turpentines etc. are the principal items which will 
be handled by that office. 

Timber tests—Will have charge of all tests to determine 
the Y eee and other mechanical properties of different 
ww Technology—Will study the microscopic structure of wood, 


methods of seasoning and drying it and other problems of 
purely technical character. 


Maintenance—Will have charge of the filing and comput- 
ing. It will also be responsible for the purchase of supplies 
and general care of the entire laboratory. 

It is intended that the class of work to be done in the 
laboratory shall be divided into three kinds; first, the 
investigation of problems in experimental research; 
second, experimental work in codperation with commer- 
cial plants to verify laboratory experiments on a com- 
mercial scale, and third, codperation with outside parties 
for the purpose of assisting them in applying principles 
and processes of recognized commercial value with which 
the service is thoroughly familiar. 

The supervising staff of the laboratory is as follows: 
McGarvey Cline, director; H. 8S. Bristol, in charge of 
wood chemistry; H. D. Tiemann, in charge of tech- 
nology; H. F. Weiss, wood preservation; Rolf Thelen, 
timber tests; ‘W. H. Kempfer, maintenance. 

The technical force will be in part made up of the 
following men: H. E. Surface, engineer in wood chem- 
istry; Edwin Sutermeister, wood pulp investigations; 
Jason L. Merrill, chemist; E. Bateman, chemist; L. F. 
Hawley, wood distillation investigations; Frederick Dun- 
lap, kiln drying investigations; C. D. Mell, microscopist; 
W. D. Brush, microscopist; C. J. Humphrey, pathologist ; 
F. W. Bond, E. W. Ford and C. T. Barnum, mechanical 
engineer, and C. P. Winslow, civil engineer. 

Work of the office of wood utilization at Chicago will 


consist of studies of the wood-using industries of various ~ 


‘states, the study of woods in manufacture and of the 


methods of disposing of mill waste, the collection of 
statistics gn the price of lumber at the mill and at the 
principal distributing markets of the country, and the 
study of specification and grading rules. The office will 
also secure statistics of forest products of importance to 
the experimental work of the service and the study of 
the movement of lumber and of conditions of the prin- 
cipal lumber markets. 

The present personnel of the office of wood utilization 
in Chicago consists of H. 8. Sacket, H. Maxwell, Frank. 
lin H. Smith, Roger E. Simmons and Charles F. Ha:ch, 


HOO-HOO HOUSE CLOSED. 


Lumbermen Celebrate Closing of Club House at &x- 
position— Clambake, Sale of Furniture and 
Transfer of Building Facilitate End. 





SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 17.—Saturday, October 16, was 
an eventful day in more ways than one. Pittsburg won 
the deciding game in the world’s championship series; 
Johnson retained the title of world’s champion in the 
pugilistic world, but more than all, that day marked 
the closing of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. The 
exposition has been one of the most successful affairs 
of the kind ever held. Beautiful beyond description and 
complete on the opening day, it has won the admiration 
of all who have seen it and has established a new record 
among world’s fairs. 

The last day was a fitting close to this great event in 
the history of Seattle and the Northwest. Everyone was 
there and everyone smiled; even the weather smiled. 
The fair was wide open on this large last night, and 
even the Seattle policemen enjoyed themselves. Early 
in the evening the Pay Streak was thronged with noisy, 
happy people and everyone was celebrating. 


Lumbermen Decide to Celebrate. 


The lumbermen were not to be outdone in celebrating; 
in fact, they were there to outdo everyone else. The 
Hoo-Hoo House was crowded early in the evening, in 
response to the following invitation: 

All members of Hoo-Hoo House are most cordially in- 
vited to attend the clam bake, auction and general celebra- 
tion which will mark the closing of the House on the even- 
ing of Saturday, October 16, A-Y-P-E. 

Bring your membership cards, as members and their fami- 
lies only must be the rule. 

The clams will be plentiful and the cider soft and we 
think we can assure you a nice, large time. 

THp EXECUTIVE COMMITTED. 

A large copper kettle of clams hung in the big fire- 
place, and in front of the fireplace was placed a box of 
roasting ears. Everyone roasted his own corn and helped 
himself to the steamed clams, and besides there were 
apples, nuts, popcorn and sweet cider. There was a 
genuine old fashioned good time for all and each one 
got his share of it. B. W. Sawyer, assistant secretary 
of the Hoo-Hoo House, was the busiest man on the 
north coast. He was not only master of ceremonies but 
early in the evening assumed the role of chief cook. Dur- 
ing the evening Manager Sawyer announced that there 
was a movement on foot to form a club, in which the 
membership would be limited by the same restrictions 
as those governing the membership in the Hoo-Hoo 
House. This announcement met with hearty approval 
and all those desiring to become members of the club 
were requested to leave their names with the secretary. 

Charles E. Patten, president of the board of governors 
of the Hoo-Hoo House, addressed a few well chosen 
words to the assembled members and their families. He 
stated that the committee had done its best to make the 
house a success and felt that everyone present would 
agree that it had been a great success. In fact, a 
common remark during the evening was that the Hoo- 
Hoo House had been as much of a success as the expvsi- 
tion. He also stated that the members had decided to 
present the house to the University of Washington, and 
that it would be presented to the regents of the uuiver- 
sity during the evening. The members of the board of 
governors were only sorry that it was impossible to 
move the house to some suitable place and keep it as 4 
clubhouse. 


Official Auctioneer Appointed. 


Mr. Patten then introduced Thomas Shields, who 18 
Vicegerent of western Washington Hoo-Hoo, as the 
official auctioneer. Mr. Shields then proceeded to sell 
what remained of the furniture of the house, including 
the brass checks from the checkroom. In this role Mr. 
Shields demonstrated another side of his versatile 12 ture 
and was voted easily the best auctioneer ever hear’ (i2 
the Hoo-Hoo House). The climax was reached when he 
sold ten steel engravings of Benjamin Franklin (one 
cent stamps) for 25 cents. The auction sale was finished 
at fifteen minutes before 12 o’clock and the last meet: 
ing of Hoo-Hoo in the Hoo-Hoo House at the Alaska 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition dispersed as the musicians 
played that famous old air, ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.’’ \in- 
gled with the enjoyment of the evening there was, among 
all present, a feeling of sadness and regret that the 
good times of the last few months had come to an cnd 
and that the lumbermen and their friends and families 
could never again meet under the hospitable roof of the 
beautiful little Hoo-Hoo House. 

Promptly at midnight, President Chilberg, of the 
exposition, threw the switch that turned the lights off 
all over the exposition grounds, cannon boomed forth 4 
terrific salute, a vast assembly in the natural amphi- 
theater sang ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne’’ to the accompaniment 
of Ellery’s famous band, a bugler from the head of the 
cascade sounded taps, and the great Seattle fair w25 
ended. < 
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STATE’S TIMBER LAND POLICY. 


Present Method of Sale Subject to Objection on 
Ground of Uncertainty of State’s Atti- 
tude—Canadians Confer. 


}UNNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 20.—State Auditor S. G. 
Iverson asserts there is a concerted movement being 
mave by lumbermen and others to alter the laws relat- 
ing to state timber and to discourage state officials from 
protecting state lands. He bases his statement on a 
published letter from J. W. Hilliard, a sawmill man, at 
Granfalls, who has attacked the auditor for ousting 
settiers from state lands. 

The attack so far has been ignored by Minneapolis 
lumbermen. They do not care to discuss generalities, 
they say. The attack is viewed as being in very bad 
taste, following, as it does, a big sale of standing timber 
by the auditor, when the record breaking price of $15.10 
a thousand feet was paid for some of the timber. 

Mr. Iverson says that timber on some of the state 
land is worth $100 an acre. He contends, in opposition 
to many legislators, that the state should sell only the 
timber, retaining the title to the land. Bills were intro- 
duced at the last session of the legislature providing for 
the sale outright of timber and land. Mr. Iverson 
opposed the plan and the bills failed. He says only 
mature timber should be sold, leaving smaller growth to 
develop. 

It was on this point that a number of Minnesota 
lumbermen were haled into court about three years ago 
and branded as ‘‘timber thieves.’? There was no one 
to decide what should be called mature timber and 
young growth. At any rate, when the lumbermen bought 
at former timber sales, they thought they were to get 
all the timber on the land described. They cut fairly 
close. The state furnished scalers, but none of the 
scalers told the lumbermen they were cutting too close. 

After the records of the cuts were filed away state 
officials resurrected a forgotten law. Suits were started, 
charging the lumbermen with trespass. They were sued 
by the state for triple damages for all timber cut in 
excess of what the state estimated would be found on 
the tract purchased. In many cases no young timber was 
cut at all, but the state had made low estimates of 
the amount of timber on the land. Because an experi- 
enced lumberman paid the state for what it thought it 
had for sale and was in a way to make a good bargain 
by reason of the low estimate, the state stepped in and 
eried ‘‘ Halt.?? 

With a view to adjust matters and save being called 
‘timber thieves’? some thought the law might be made 
more satisfactory to all if the state in its future timber 
sales sold timber and land in bulk. 

So unfair is the present scheme of sale, say some, that 
they refrained from attending the recent state sale. 
They say there is no advantage in buying standing 
timber from the state when the state proposes to sell 
all the timber on a given tract and then sues the pur- 
chaser for trespass when he cuts what he has paid for. 

However, in the face of this arrangement, about 
seventy lumbermen attended the sale and enriched the 
state by lively bidding. The Colvin-Robb Lumber Com- 
pany, of Biwabik, paid $15.10 a thousand for standing 
timber appraised by the state at $8 a thousand. William 
Bailey wanted this particular tract, said to contain about 
2,350,000 feet, and the bidding was spirited. 

Neither C. A. Smith nor B. F. Nelson, of this city, 
had a representative at the sale. Among active bidders 
were Edward W. Backus and Will F. Brooks, represent- 
ing the Backus-Brooks interests. George W. Eddy was 
there for the Shevlin interests. 

The sale was held at the state capitol, in St. Paul, 
October 14. The state derives a revenue of about $500,- 
000 annually from the sale of standing timber. This 
yerr 72,000,000 feet, mostly in Cook, St. Louis and Red 
Lake counties, was placed on sale. The appraised value 
ravced from $6 to $8 a thousand. 

/n echo of the ‘‘timber thief’’ cases was heard yes- 
erday in the state supreme court, where arguments were 
made in the appeal of the state from the decision of 

lge W. 8. MecClenahan, of Brainerd, granting a new 
viol in the ease of Hovey C. Clarke, of Minneapolis, for 
tuuber alleged to have been cut on state land in Itasca 

inty. In the district court judgment was entered 
ter $11,000, but Judge McClenahan granted a new''trial. 
©. 8. Jelly represented the state in the supreme court. 
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CANADIAN LUMBERMEN: AND GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS. CONFER. 


_ MONTREAL, QUE., Oct. 19.—A dispatch received from 
aebee states that the members of the local government 
vere visited recently by a large and influential deputa- 
‘\on of lumber operators, including Senator Edwards, 
J. R.. Booth, George Bryson, Mr. Egan, William Price, 
W. Power, Col. B. A. Scott, S. P. Grogan, Gerald Power 
and Mr. MeLean. The deputation asked that when decid- 
ing upon the proposed increase in stumpage dues in this 
province the government also would take fully into con- 
sideration the condition of the lumber industry and gen- 
=~ business. Consideration of the request was prom- 
ised. sg 





TIMBER LANDS CONSTITUTE OVER HALF THE 
\ .VALUATION IN COOS COUNTY. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Oct. 11.—Nontillable or timber 
lands constitute over half the total valuation of prop- 
erty in Coos county according to the figures of the 1909 
assessment which just has been finished, The total valu- 
ation of all property in the county is $700,000 more than 


in 1908 and amounts to $14,799,211. The timber or non- 
tillable land, which in this county is practically the 
same, is‘ valued af $7,432,933 and comprises 760,083 
acres. There are 16,703 acres of tillable land valued at 
$742,441. The improvements on city property amount 
to $1,010,420. There are 340 miles of telephone and 
telegraph and forty-six and one-half miles of railroads 
and a large percentage of the latter is made up of 
logging roads. 


IDAHO TIMBER LAND OPEN FOR ENTRY. 

SPOKANE, WAsH., Oct. 12.—Sixteen thousand, five hun- 
dred and eighty-two acres of timber land, thirty-five miles 
east of Kendrick, have been opened for entry at the 
United States land office at Lewiston. Improvements 
valued at from $2,000 to $3,000 have been made on some 
of the claims, A wagon road has been built and a dis- 
trict school established and applications made for a 
rural mail delivery system. The state has a priority 
right of sixty days to file on this land, but a large num- 
ber of actual settlers, Some of whom have been on this 
land under squatters’ privileges, will have a prior right 
over the state. 


TIMBER LAND SALES. 


BP DD DDD LO 
Development of Utah Tract Puts Unique Wood on 
Market— Veneer Concern Takes Land— 
Transactions in Other Sections. 








One of the most important and comprehensive lum- 
ber deals put through in Utah so far this year is the 
sale announced October 16 of 2,225,000 acres of un- 
usually valuable timber lands along the Magdalena 
river in South America to the Colombian Investment 
Company, a concern in which eight prominent Salt 
Lake capitalists are heavily interested. Professor 
Walter Cluff, formerly of the faculty of the University 
of Utah, has spent the last two years in the timber 
lands in question investigating their extent and char- 
acteristics for the Salt Lake interests associated with 
the company. The principal products of this tract, 
according to Mr. Cluff, are its hardwoods, and more 
particularly the native guayecaum, which will be 
shipped by the company under contract to various 
railroads throughout the United States for tie pur- 
poses. Of such a character is this wood that the ties 
are quoted the roads at practically $2.50 apiece, guar- 
anteed to last under ground for thirty years. The 
new tract is easily accessible to three rivers flowing 
into the Caribbean sea, which require a small amount 
of dredging at the mouths to make them navigable 
for ocean-going vessels as far as the timber lands. 

One of the largest timber deals put through in upper 
Michigan in several years was consummated this week, 
when Fred W. Nicholls, as agent for the St. Mary’s 
Mineral Lands Company, sold to the Wisconsin Veneer 
Company, of Rhinelander, Wis., a large tract of timber 
covering township 58-30 in Keweenaw county. The 
timber is regarded as one of the largest stands of 
hardwood in Keweenaw county. It is roughly esti- 
mated that 1,500,000 feet of red oak alone will be 
taken out of it. The oak is of original growth and 
because of its burly character is peculiarly suited to 
the making of fine veneers, to which use it is to be 
put. The deal was closed for the veneer company by 
J. A. Moem, of Rhinelander. A large camp is being 
established in the heart of the tract. The logs will 
be sledded to Lac La Belle, thence they will be shipped 
by water to Appleton and from there by rail to Rhine- 
lander. 

C. 8. Battle, of Vancouver, B. C., bought from Capt. 
John Irving, of Victoria, twenty-four sections of crown 
granted timber lands in the northern part of Vancouver 
island, near Fort McNeill. The consideration has not 
been made public. When untimbered the land will be 
suitable for agricultural purposes, and besides has coal 
deposits. 

George Cordes, of New London, has a timberland 
tract near Crandon and will conduct a logging camp 
there this winter. A.J. Wrolsted, of Waupaca county, 
has bought ten forties of timberland in Ainsworth, Lang- 
lade county, of J. H. Stenger, of Mendota, Ill., for 
$12,000. 





HBPNRY C. EMBRY. 


JAMES B. REYNOLDS. 


PERSONNEL OF TARIFF BOARD. 


Individual Members of Board Possessed of Quali- 
fications Specially Fitting Them to Handle 
the Work to Meet Needs of All. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—The socalled tariff com- 
mission, but which is to be officially known as the tariff 
board, was appointed September 11, the matter of selec- 
tion having been entirely with Secretary MacVeagh, 
who, after it had been decided definitely to appoint three, 
instead of five members, as originally anticipated, selected 
Henry C. Emery, of Yale; James B. Reynolds, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Alvin H. Sanders, of Chicago. It was de- 
cided that three members, well chosen and fitted for the 
work, would accomplish as much as the larger number, 
especially when with them is to be associated a number of 
expert assistants. 

The attempt of ..e Senate to limit the scope of the 
duties of the board by inserting the clause ‘‘that the 
duties should be merely to assist the President in the 





FRANKLIN MAC VEAGH, WASHINGTON, D. C.; 
i Secretary of the Treasury. 


administration of the section relative to the maximum 
and minimum rates, will lead to complications, for the 
reason that the board, as at present constituted, will 
cover the larger field, which it has ever been the desire 
of the President such a board should include. 

Henry Crosby Emery was born in Maine in 1873. He 
graduated from Bowdoin college in 1892. He went to 
Yale and has had full charge of the science of political 
economy at that university since 1900. He is known to 
stand for the tariff revision sentiment, which for many 
years has been so strong in Yale. At one time he was a 
stanch democrat. His life study since his graduation 
from Bowdoin has been economics along political lines. 

James B. Reynolds, of Massachusetts, assistant secre- 
tary of the treasury, brings to the work a large fund of 
actual experience in tariff legislation. He knows what it 
means and will be the practical member of the board. 
His personal inclinations are known to be toward a fair 
tariff revision. He is a New York state man, and is a 
graduate from Dartmouth college. He is well known, 
not only as a public official but as a newspaper corre- 
spondent and as secretary of the republican state com- 
mittee, which position he held for several years. He has 
occupied his present position since 1904, 

Alvin H. Saunders is known as a strong revisionist and 
a firm believer in reciprocity, insofar as it can be used 
for the extension of foreign markets for American prod- 
ucts. He has served five years as chairman of the 
American Reciprocal Tariff League, which grew out of 
the reciprocity convention in 1905. He may be said to 
represent the farmers and producers of the middle West 
and especially the cattle men. 





ALVIN H. SAUNDERS. 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE OHIO. VALLEY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, 


Most Successful Meeting in the History of the Organization —Strong Protest Made Against Delay in Making Improvements—Reports and Addresses. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 16.—The fifteenth annual 
convention of the Ohio Valley Improvement Association 
was held at the Sinton hotel October 14, being called 
to order by James MHeekin, of Cincinnati, chair- 
man of the general committee. Mr. Heekin introduced 
Rev. A. W. Leonard, who invoked the Divine blessing 
upon the assembly and upon the grand work in which it 
is engaged. William B. Melish, of the Cincinnati Con- 
vention League, was made temporary chairman, and in- 
troduced Judson Harmon, governor of Ohio, who, after 
reviewing the work of the association, expressed his con- 
viction that it would be completed within ten years, 
and pledged his personal and official support to the 
movement. In closing he paid a glowing tribute to Col. 
John L. Vance, president of the Ohio Valley Improve- 
ment Association and father of the great movement. 

John Galvin, mayor of Cincinnati, one of the most 
eloquent orators in the state, welcomed the convention 
to the city where, fourteen years ago, a small handful 
of men in the Chamber of Commerce founded what is 
now one of the greatest and most powerful improvement 
organizations in the country. Reviewing its history and 
recounting the story of its early trials and troubles, he 
congratulated the hody upon the position it has attained, 
and in handing over the keys ot the city he said that 
Cincinnati had neither locks nor keys but that the 
latchstring was always out and the city’s proverbial hos- 
pitality open to all who chose to accept it. 

The mayor was followed by Charles M. Roth, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and C. H. M. Atkins, 
president of the Business Men’s Club. 

W. B. Melish, temporary chairman, presented Col. 
John L. Vance, president of the association, who as- 
sumed the gavel amid an ovation which lasted several 
minutes. ‘lhe veteran replied in an eloquent speech, 
and though five years past the allotted three-score-and- 
ten he is a most vigorous and active gentleman. Presi- 
dent Vance then introduced Frank B. Posey, of Evans- 
ville, Ind., who, on behalf of the association, responded 
to the welcome extended by the orators of Cincinnati. 
Mr. Posey’s speech covered the history of the work of 
the association, and incidents in the lives of many emi- 
nent men connected with the work who had passed to 
their reward, closing with a splendid tribute to the 
hospitality of the famed Queen City of the West, quot- 
ing Longfellow’s poem: 

The Queen of the West 
In her garlands drest, 
On the banks of the beautiful river. 

The president announced that the rules governing 
former conventions would be in force, in the absence of 
objections. 

James Francis Burke, member of Congress from 
Pennsylvania, was then introduced and spoke of the 
work being done by Congress to further the improvement 
of the Ohio valley, the wealthiest empire on the face of 
the earth in natural resources and manufactured wealth. 

W. E. Cox, member of Congress from Indiana, spoke 
of the urgent necessity for the early completion of the 
system of locks and dams and favored the issuance of 
bonds by the government. 

Recess was taken until 2 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Capt. J. F. Ellison, secretary and treasurer of the 
association, presented his report in a concise manner, 
showing that the movement was backed by a healthy 
financial support and declaring that this was the most 
successful meeting in the history of the association. 

The chair introduced Daniel J. Ryan, former secre- 
tary of state, of Columbus, who gave an exhaustive 
history of the association in securing state legislation 
during his terms of office and praising the indetatigable 
work of President Vance, whom he characterized as a 
hero and a fighter whose generalship was second to none 
in history, and whom he hoped would live to see the 
great work of his life completed. 

S. A. Thompson, of Richmond,,Ind., field secretary of 
the National Rivers & Harbors Congress, made the 
most remarkable speech ever heard in this section, bris- 
tling with facts and figures. It was delivered with a 
fluency and rapidity that are seldom equaled. Mr. 
Thompson is known all over the United States by the 
sobriquet of ‘‘Deepwater Thompson.’’ He made the 
following summary of the comparison of freights by 
different methods of transportation: 

We have a ton of freight to ship and a dollar with which 
to pay for its shipment—how far will the dollar carry the 
ton by these different methods of transportation? By horse 
and wagon, four miles; by English steam truck, twenty 
miles; by rail, at the average rate for United States rail- 
ways, in 1907, 127% miles; at the rate on the group of 
selected railways, 200 miles; on the Erie’ canal, 333 miles; 
on the European canals, 500 miles; by lake, at the average 
rate through the “Soo” canal in 1907, 1,250 miles, while at 
the rate at which coal has been carried, both on the Great 
Lakes and on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, the ton of 
freight can be shipped thirty miles for a cent, 300 miles for 
a dime, 3,000 miles for a dollar. 

Alexander Dempster, of Pittsburg, Pa., talked on the 
benefits to be derived by that great manufacturing center 
by having a certain water outlet all the year round, and 
not as now a grand stream of uncertain character, which 
can not be depended upon more than six months in the 
year, owing to low water conditions. : f 

Herman P. Goebel, member of Congress, second Ohio 
district, after praising the work of the association, de- 
livered a strong address on the necessity of\a ship. sub- 
sidy by the government to foster and protect-an Amer- 
ican merchant marine, giving a statement of the enor- 
mous sums paid-.out annually by the government -to 
ships of foreign nations for carrying mails, and supple- 





menting this with the statistics of commerce which were 
astounding. His suggestion that Congress pass a ship 
subsidy bill was strongly indorsed. 

Senator W. Scott, of West Virginia, reviewed the 
work of the association, but, advised patience, as the 
new tariff which has just been enacted may not furnish 
the government sufficient funds to enable it to appro- 
priate enough money to finance the scheme of im- 
provement. 

The statement was then made from the floor that 
under the present method of appropriating small sums 
of money each year it would take fifty years to com- 
plete the work, as in the last fifteen years only six of 
the fifty-three dams necessary to complete the work had 
been completed, or nearly so; that the work already 
done would be but wasted money, as until every dam on 
the Ohio river had been built no practical value could 
result from the great work. 


Committees Apointed. 

Secretary J. F. Ellison then announced the following 
<ommittees : 

COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 

Col. James F. Buckner, jr., chairman; Charles Muhleman, 
J. H. Ashcraft, P. C. Barclay, Charles Lewis, Walter B. 
Creed, W. E. Roe, Wash Rees, D. B. Torpy, R. B. Naylor, 
Hall Strode, Robert S. Brown, C. W. Golden, Archibald 
Colter, H. Kraver, Frank Tardy, C. L. Crush, R. B. Cadwala- 


der, James E. Dorland, G. A. Northcott, C. D. Dotson, John 
Cc. Bauer. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


Albert Bettinger, chairman; Alexander Dempsey, D. J. 
Sinclair, George Parsons, Hullihen Quarrier, Saunders A. 
Fowler, H. A. Marting, Pinkney Varble, C. A. Wymond, 
Gideon C. Wilson, C. H. M. Atkins, I. H. Odell, E. A. Smith, 
Thomas M. Reeves, Warren Blsey, William V. Ebersole, 
C. M. Phister, T. P. Egan, A. B. Lipscomb, Charles H. 
Bohmer, Fred Lucke, Charles S. Dana, John Dornette, jr., 
Brinton B. Davis, C. S. Bookwalter, H. A. Sprengard, M. R. 
Sulzer, George H. Cox, James C. Shallcross, T. D. Harman, 
John Bindley, George E. Work, Charles Brooks Smith, James 
I. Buckanan, A. W. Werninger, W. A. Patton, C. S. Walker, 
I’. A. Ames, Max Mosler, George W. Jolly, F. G. Leete, Jacob 
Hichel, J. G. Hearne, William Bettinger, W. A. Bennett, 
W. M. Farless, W. D. Crammond, W. W. Ball, T. L. Evans, 
C. P. Treat, Charles Brooks Smith, William Grice. 

COMMITTEE ON MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 


Logan McKee, chairman; Will L. Finch, R. B. Naylor, 
W. C. Williams, R. P. Aleshire, P. T. Laugan, C. O. Routch, 
f. L. Hisgen, M. F. Noll, J. D. Mitchell, Elmer Hough, 
. P. Browning, S. B. Steece, William Foulk, M. M. Laidley, 
H. A. Pelter, Frank Smith, Frank B. Corson and Capt. Carl 


Mace. 
EVENING SESSION. 


A. O. Stanley, member of Congress from Kentucky, 
was selected to deliver an address on waterways, and 
spoke for over an hour reviewing the history of water- 
ways. 

Capt. Frank J. Tilley, of Pittsburg, delivered a most 
interesting lecture on ‘‘Locks and Movable Dams in 
Course of Construction and Complete,’’ illustrated with 
stereopticon slides, and which made plain the work now 
being done on the Ohio river, which is being canalized 
by the construction of movable or wicket dams, which, 
during high water, can be dropped upon the bottom of 
the river until such time as low water will necessitate 
their use. 

Following Mr. Tilley’s address, the Cincinnati enter- 
tainment committee took hold and a concert, an elegant 
buffet lunch and a delightful promenade took up the 
evening until a late hour, all of which were highly 
enjoyed by the large number of delegates and their 
ladies. 

This feature of the program was decided upon at the 
last minute, as the committee had arranged to take all 
who attended the convention on a trip to the big Ohio 
river dam at Fern bank, on the extreme west of the 
city, but on account of the low stage of water it was 
impossible to make the run. The Island Queen had 
been engaged and arrangements made for a banquet on 
board, but at the last moment was dropped. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


H. R. Probasco, of Cincinnati, in an address, called 
upon the score or more congressmen present, as servants 


READING FROM LEFT..TO RIGHT—COL. JOHN L. 


SON, PRESIDENT, ORGANIZER AND LEGAL ADVISER, 


OF THE OHIO VALLEY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 


of the people, and demanded that they pass the bond 
issue. 

Swager Sherley, member of Congress from Louisville, 
Ky., long a member of the Improvement association, de- 
livered an address in his usual eloquent manner, saying 
that his views had been so often expressed before the 
association that he would be brief, and closed by pledg- 
ing his continued support to the end. 

Nicholas Longworth, of the first district of Obio, 
made a most remarkable address, reviewing the his- 
tory and work of the association, from a citizen’s stand- 
point and from that of a congressman, carefully ex- 
plaining the methods necessary to secure the desired 
bond issue, and pledging himself to further the work 
with all the influence at his command. 

Albert Douglass, member of Congress from Ohio, 
pledged himself to work for the bond issue, and called 
upon the congressmen present to aid in the work. 

Ollie James, member of Congress from Kentucky, 
voiced the sentiment of the congressmen by declaring 
that they were all heartily in favor of securing a bond 
issue. 

Resolutions Adopted. 


Albert Bettinger, one of the organizers of the asso- 
ciation, and always its legal adviser, as chairman of the 
committee on resolutions presented the following report: 


The Ohio Valley Improvement Association, at its annual 
convention, hereby submits for the consideration of Congress 
and the people of the United States the following statement 
of facts: 


1. That, pursuant to an act of Congress, a special board 
of the United States engineers made a thorough examination 
of the Ohio river, and, among other things, reported the 
location and number of locks and dams that will be required, 
in addition to those already described in previous surveys, 
in order to-provide a minimum depth of nine feet from 
Pittsburg to Cairo, with an estimate of the cost of the 
same, and recommended that the improvement should be 
made. 

2. That said report was reviewed and approved by the 
general board of engineers for rivers and harbors, who, in 
their report, stated that the Ohio river is, in their opinion, 
the one river of all others most likely to justify such im- 
provement. 

3. That both of said engineers’ reports were likewise ap- 
proved by the chief of engineers, who, in his conclusion, 
stated that by no other plan than the one proposed could 
the desired improvement be accomplished. 

4. That the work of improving the Ohio river by means 
of locks and dams was begun in 1875 by the construction 
of Davis Island dam, and that about one-fifth of the entire 
improvement has been completed. : 

5. That at the rate of progress made in the past it will 
require 136 years to complete the entire improvement, and 
such delay is due to the failure of Congress to provide suf- 
ficient funds. 

6. That, according to the reports of the engineers, the 
entire improvement could be completed in ten years if the 
funds therefor were provided. s ; 

7. That the Mississippi river already affords an available 
depth of nine feet from Cairo to New Orleans, and all the 
tributaries leading into the Ohio have been likewise improved 
or their improvement is nearly finished, and that there is 
lacking only the completion of the Ohio river improvement 
to bring the entire Ohio valley into easy and dependable 
water communication with the Mississippi river and the 
Gulf of Mexico. ‘Therefore be it 

Resolved, That, in the name of the people of the Ohio 
valley, this association solemnly protests that the dilatory 
policy at present employed in the prosecution of the Ohio 
river improvement is wasteful and unbusinesslike, and is, 
at the same time, an unjust denial to the present and fol- 
lowing generations of the benefits which will surely follow 
the completion of the improvement. 

That in the interest of all the people we reiterate our 
appeal, urge and. insist that Congress make immediate pro- 
vision, by bond issue ar otherwise, for the completion of the 
work within ten years. 

That there rests a special and imperative duty on con- 
gressmen and senators of the Ohio valley, and especially 
those representing*districts bordering on the Ohio river and 
its tributaries, calling for the most earnest, faithful and 
persistent efforts of which they, singly and collectively, are 
capable, to bring about such legislation as will insure the 
completion of the Ohio river improvement within ten years. 

And we further urge that, owing to the great amount of 
work comprised in this project, it is the opinion of the as- 
sociation that the corps of engineers of the United States 
army should be materially increased, utilizing in the per- 
manent organization as far as possible the present United 
States assistant civil engineers. 


Mr. Bettinger then delivered the following address, 
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ieviewing the history of the improvement project and of 
the work of the association: 


The Ohio river has been a great transportation route ever 
since the white man invaded the country west of the Alle- 
chany mountains, 

lsefore the era of steam navigation, keel boats, schooners 
nod breadhorns bore the products of infant industries and 

fertile fields to the far West, to the extreme South and 
even to foreign shores. 

At the dawn of the nineteenth century these gave way to 
the genius of Fulton, and thereafter the Onio river became 
one of the greatest factors in the building of a new empire. 
Countless steamboats exchanged the manufactured and agri- 
cultural products of the North with the cotton, rice and 
‘ar of the South, and supported to the present day a 
se commerce between the cities and towns in its valley. 
‘oday vast cargoes of coal are floated from the mines of 
Vennsylvania and West Virginia to the cities and planta- 
ti 
t 








la 
ms of Louisiana and Mississippi at the smallest cost of 
ransportation known in the worid. 

rom the beginning the improvement of this great high- 
way of commerce has claimed the attention of the people 
and of the government. In the earlier days the removal of 
snags and bars and other open channel work seemed to 
respond reasonably to the necessities of the then existing 
commerce, but our rapid development in all lines of human 
activity, together with the high freight charges of the rail- 
roads, thea unrestrained and growing to great power, forced 
the — of cheap transportation upon the attention of 
the people. 


Commission Appointed by the States. 

And so it was that in 1872, while the nation was binding 
up the wounds of cruel war and men were turning their 
thoughts to the pursuits of peace, a commission was ap- 
pointed by the seven states of the Ohio valley to consider 
ihe question of the permanent improvement of the Ohio 
river. ‘Their deliberations resulted in the presentation, 
under the chairmanship of George H. Thurston, of a 
memorial to Congress setting forth in an eloquent and cun- 
vincing argument the pressing necessity of such improve- 
iment. 

And as I read a few extracts from that memorial you will 
observe how deeply they were impressed with the far-reach- 
ing importance of dependable navigation, how perfectly they 
foresaw the coming inadequacy of our transportation facili- 
ties. and the necessity of resorting to our rivers. You will 
marvel at their wise optimism and you will deeply regret 
that the statesmen of their day and generation did not rise 
to the importance of the occasion and see to it that the 
prayer of the memorial was answered in its entirety, and 
you will agree with me that if they had, a greatful people 
would now arise and cail them blessed. 


The memorial stated that— 

these seven states of the Ohio valley represent 35 per- 
cent of the population of the nation, that they produce 
40 percent of the tarm products of the country, that 
their manufacturing and field resources are ten times 
those of Great Britain, and that cheap transportation 
of agricultural, mineral and manufactured products will 
be one of the great future issues of those states and is 
even DOW @ pressing question. “ae 

The progress of the last fifty years in the develop- 
ment of the nation only foreshadows what will be its 
magnitude in the next fifty, when all the progressive 
forces of population and capital that have been in the 
past so steadily gathering power shall come fully into 
action. 

bor what a teeming population, for what a storehouse 
of food, tor what a workshop of mechanical productions 
the American statesmen of today are called upon to pre- 
pare for in the future it needs only to analyze the sta- 
tistics of the last fifty years and study the geological 
reports of the. states to foresee. 

‘To urge upon you to make one of those preparations 
for the nation’s future, to meet one of those national 
issues which is already arising, to beseech of you to 
(ake up the improvement of the internal water trans- 
portation of the country on a scale commensurate with 
the wants of the nation yet to be, and in the spirit that 
led you to give millions to build the iron pathways 
across the continent, is the object of our memorial. 

From the sea unto the sea spread the domains of 
these United States; from ocean to ocean dwell its peo- 
ple. Through its eastern and western gates pour the 
peoples of the earth, finding each, if they so chose, their 
own climate, the same, or similar, products of their own 
soil and familiar occupations. He who holds the na- 
tions of the earth in mis hand seems to have formed 
this land for the home of a people with whom the 
srandest fructification of Christian civilization should 
develop. In the heart of this great domain, this won- 
derfully productive territory, this storenouse of a 
world’s wealth, spreads, even from the mountains unto 
‘he mountains, that rim in with their ribs of iron and 
of silver, of coal and gold, the whole heart of the na- 

ion, mighty rivers, giving more than 15,000,000 miles 
ft national water highways, awaiting the skill of the 
engineer to bear a greater commerce upon their waters 
‘han the oceans that bound our shores. 

To the development of a nation so powerful as this 
now is, and as its domains and its resources foretell it 
will become, the brain of the most sagacious ruler could 
not have desired a more complete and convenient sys- 
‘em of artificial internal water communication with the 
whole interior than Nature presents for man’s _per- 
‘ecting hand; one better designed to favor the inter- 
change of the products of all sections, or to carry those 
products to the market of the world. In its absence the 
statesman might sigh in vain for its creation, and the 
people deplore, without relief, its want. In the face of 
its existence, when its great use now, and greater 1m- 
portance in years to come, is beyond argument, should 
there be any hesitancy on the part of the rulers o is 
nation to spend millions, if required, in reder this 
internal system of navigation what it should to 
furnish the cheap transportation the country now asks, 
and will hereafter demand, when if they had it not no 
sum would seem disproportionate to the benefits to be 
derived from its existence? ‘Those benefits are not to 
be questioned, and the legisiation that will balance the 
cost of the improvements now against the benefits, 
present and to come, will rank high in the history of 
this nation, or in the estimation of men. 

When the government shail have produced the means, 
the skill of the engineers’ corps of the United States 
will find a satisfactory plan no doubt. 

The question is not one of engineering but of finance. 
It is not necessary that we should present to you sta- 
tistics showing the economy of water transportation 
over that of land carriage, those are familiar to every 
business;,man, every legislator; nor is it necessary to 
deduce from statistics how quickly the cost will be re- 
paid from the cheapening of freights and the conse- 
quent lessening of the price of food, fuel and material 
thus transported to the people. Not only is this ques- 
tion of cheap transpurtation becoming a pressing issue 
with the people but also the question of increased trans- 
portation facilities. For the solution of both, the mind 
turns naturally to the improvement of the Ohio river 
and its tributaries and as naturally looks to the gov- 
ernment to perform the work. 


The lapse of thirty-seven years has emphasized the truth 
of every statement contained in this memorial. Doubtless 
its influence contributed largely to the action of Congress 
which shortly thereafter authorized the construction of the 
Davis Island dam and ordered surveys of the upper Ohio. 
Thus the ps of improvement by means of locks and mova- 
ble dams designed to furnish a minimum depth of nine feet 


was inaugurated and has been in progress in the upper part 
of the river since 1875, but two years ago, as everybody 
knows, -a special board of United States engineers recom- 
mended the extension of this plan all the way to Cairo, at 
a cost of $63,000,000, in addition to the sums already ap- 
propriated for that part of the work then under construc- 
tion. 
Result of Government Research. 

This plan is the embodiment of a half century of study, 
observation and experiment on the part of government en- 
gineers, ‘The reservoir and other plans of stream regulation 
had received most careful consideration. General Macken- 
zie, then chief of engineers, in approving the report said: 


On one point, however, my convictions are most 
strong and emphatic, that there is no hope for success 
in the development of such a commerce as is predicated 
for the Ohio river by any other method of improvement 
than the one proposed. 


These reports and recommendations have been widely pub- 
lished for two years and the correctness of their predicate 
and conclusions has never been questioned. 

A few montos ago another judgment of approval was 
pronounced on the Ohio river project by the special board 
of United States engineers under the presidency of Col. 
William H. Bixby, corps of engineers, which had under 
examination the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway projuct. 

In their report the engineers say : 

The board is of the opinion that development of the 
waterways of the Mississippi valley into a harmonious 
system will be of immense value to the country, but the 
Ohio valley has been and will probably continue to be 
the iine of greatest commerce, and the probable de- 
mands of commerce, present and prospective, for many 
years to come can be adequately met by a channel six 
teet deep between Chicago and Cairo, and of dimensions 
similar to those proposed for the Ohio. 


We have then a well considered and thoroughly approved 
plan of improvement covering for the first time the whole 
river, witn a definite estimate of its cost, sustained by the 
most convincing array of facts and proofs that the execu- 
tion of the plan at the cost named would be fully justified 
by the vast benefits that would accrue to the people. 

In the upper part of the river the work is well under 
way. Here at Cincinnati, dam No. 37 is nearing comple- 
tion. The same is true of dam No. 41, at Louisville, while 
below that city no part of the work has been begun. 
Thirty-four years have elapsed since work was begun on 
Davis Island dam. However, if we go as slowly in the 
future as in the past the present century will not see its 
completion. “ 

President Taft’s Opinion, 

President Taft on several occasions expressed the opinion 
that the Ohio river improvement should be prosecuted in 
the same manner as the Panama canal—that the policy of 
delay hitherto followed is wasteful, if nothing worse, and 
that the means therefor should be provided by a bond issue. 
His most recent utterance on that question is as follows: 

“T have no compunctions on the subject of issuing bonds 
if the debt to be contracted ought to be met by bonds. I 
think that men sometimes overdo the business of meeting 
what ought to be distributed for expenses out of current 
income. I think there is good reason for issuing bonds for 


these improvements that are to be permanent, and not to 
spend current income for them. -Sometimes it takes as 
much courage and involves as much real public interest to 
issue bonds for a purpose for which bonds ought to be used 
as it is to pay as we go. In other words, it is a mere ques- 
tion of economic policy, and the mere fear of criticism be- 
cause an administration has issued bonds should not prevent 
us from doing justice to ourseives and posterity.” 

That is the economical, the business view. ‘The statement 
that by so doing we would be “mortgaging posterity” is a 
well sounding catch phrase, but does not sound in reason. 
These improvements are for all time, and rather by their 
negiect tuan by their completion would we be lacking in our 
duty to posterity. There is no posterity in the sense that 
tue burdeus of government are cast by. one generation upon 
another. ‘These burdens are continuous, in the discharge of 
which the men of each generation do their part. It is only 
just and equitable to distribute the cost of such an im- 
provement over a series of years. ‘The state of Ohio built 
its canal system with bonds and thereby laid the foundation 
for its present greatness and prosperity. We issue bonds 
without stint to save our country from destruction, why not 
do the same for our country’s development. 

Washington declared in a ietter to a friend in 1783, in 
speaking of the waterways which a kind Providence had 
bestowed upon us, that “he wished to God we had the wis- 
dom to improve them.” A century and a quarter have 
passed since the father of his country, whose statesmanship 
was born of the purest patriotism, uttered that fervent 
prayer, and yet we have barely begun the task. The dread 
of “mortgaging posterity” arises not so much from solicitude 
for posterity as from a desire to escape present responsi- 
bility. Just and severe, indeed, will be the indictment 
which posterity will find against us if we longer delay the 
performance of a plain duty. 

If our congressmen, who are here in attendance in such 
large numbers, able, sincere, patriotic and loyal, will take 
up this work in earnest, prosecuting it singly and collec- 
tively, beginning in committee room and ending on the floor 
of the House, they will soon be able to render to their 
constituencies a triumphant account of their stewardship. 


Report of Nominating Committee. 
The committee on nominations reported as follows: 


Col. John L. Vance was elected president for the fifteenth 
time and Capt. J. F. Ellison secretary for the seventh time, 
by the adoption of the report of the committee on nomina- 
tions, submitted by Col. James F. Buckner, of Louisville. 
John H. Allen, Cincinnati, was added to the executive 
finance committee, and the following were added to the list 
of state vice presidents: George W. Theiss, Pennsylvania; 
Cc. M. Phister, Maysville, Ky.; A. Quantz, Metropolis, Ill, 


President Vance’s speech of thanks was short. It was: 
‘¢Thank you; I’ll do the best I know how.’’ 

The meeting was then adjourned, it being 1 p. m. 

Congressmen Present. 

J. Warren Keifer, John K. Tener, Harry C. Woodyard, 
Don C. Edwards, Albert Douglas, Joseph L. Rhinock, John 
W. Boehne, William P. Hubbard, A. R. Johnson, J. B. Ben- 
nett, Carl'C. Anderson, James Kennedy, Harry Heim, N. B. 
Thistlewood, B. B. Dovenor. 





SPOKANE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB IN ANNUAL MEETING. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 16.—At its recent annual méet- 
ing George W. Hoag was reélected president of the Spo- 
kane Lumbermen’s Club for the coming year. All of last 
year’s officers were reélected, and the roster of the or- 
ganization for the coming year will be: 


George W. Hoag, president. 
W. W. Wooster, vice president. 
J. H. Ehrmanntraut, secretary. 
J. P. MeGoldrick, treasurer. 


This was the first annual meeting since its organization 
one year ago, and in his annual address President Hoag 
made several recommendations, which were indorsed by 
the social organization. The matter of changing the con- 
stitution of the club from a purely social to a semi- 
business organization was voted down by the members. 
The annual meeting was well attended and the birthday 
of the Lumbermen’s Club was marked with success. In 
closing the year’s business Mr. Hoag made the following 
address: 


Today we pass the first milestone of our existence as an 
organization, and it seems fitting that I should take this 
opportunity to review briefly the work done by this club. 

The first chapter of our history is a matter of record 
and at its close it is well to ascertain whether or not we 
— accomplished the purpose for which we were organ- 
zed. 

You will remember the object of this organization was 
to promote cordial relationships and to give us all as lum- 
bermen an opportunity to become better acquainted with 
each other. 

I think it would not be a misstatement to say that to a 
considerable degree, at least, this object has been and is 
being accomplished. One year ago some of us put very 
small estimates upon the value of one another, but since 
then our views have changed; we have grown bigger and 
broader; we have become more charitable because we know 
each other better, and I am confident there is a kindlier and 
friendlier feeling among the lumbermen of Spokane toda 
than there was one year ago. I believe we have more fait 
in one another, and I believe this is largely the result of 
the work done by this club. If this be true, then this club 
as an organization has not failed. 

We have made some mistakes, no doubt, but the value of 
an individual or an organization is measured by its results, 
so while we may have stumbled along here and there we 
have arrived at the first milestone in better condition than 
when we began our journey one year ago. 

Twice during the year we have entertained the friends 
and visiting members of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, once at Davenport in the beautiful hall of the 
Doges, and once in the Moorish room of the Spokane hotel, 
and many times during the year we have entertained visiting 
lumbermen who chanced to be in our city on days when we 
held our luncheon. We also have discussed many matters 
of interest that pertain directly to our business, and 1 
some instances appointed committees to give the severa 
matters the attention and consid on that in their judg- 
ment seemed the part of wisdom. 


The Club idea Takes Root. 

The work of this club has been so carefully and accu- 
rately reported, both in our daily papers a in several 
lumber journals, and particularly the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
that the club idea among lumbermen has taken root in other 
localities. I believe the value of this publicity to Spokane 
as a lumber center and to Spokane lumbermen alone can 
not be measured in dollars and cents. I have tried, as far 
as my.time would permit, to make these meetings ——t 
more than a mere luncheon; how well I have succeeded 
leave you to judge. 

It is said there are two things which everybody can do— 
criticize and give advice. Now, I am not go’ to do either, 
but I am going to make some s tions which I believe 
are pertinent and worthy of consideration. 

First, I would suggest that a committee of seven be ap- 


pointed to serve for one year. This committee shall be 
known as the business committee, and it shall be their duty 
to first consider all matters of business which may be pro- 
posed for discussion and that does not actually pertain to 
the business of the club. If in their judgment certain mat- 
ters ought not to be discussed at the ciub luncheon, their 
decision of the matter to be final and the subject dropped; 
if, however, they consider a subject pert and of sulficient 
interest to be discussed, theu they will appoint a speaker 
to discuss the subject, which may be afterwards open for 
general discussion. If the action is taken by the club, said 
action shall be referred back to the committee, whose duty 
it — be to carry out the wishes of the club as far as 
may be. 

This method, I believe, would expedite matters and also 
prevent haphazard discussions which might do more harm 
than good. As far as possible there should be an equal 
representation of wholesalers, manufacturers and retail 
dealers on this committee. 

In the second place, | would suggest a committee of seven 
be appointed to serve one year, and this committee shall be 
known as the entertainment committee. The duty of this 
committee shall be to provide real solid entertainment fur 
each luncheon. 

This should be a live committee; every member should be 
a “live wire’; no one can estimate the intrinsic worth of a 
great big laugh, and the more fun we can sandwich in with 
our luncheon the better will be our digestion, the larger 
will be our ‘attendance, and the more solid enjoyment will 
we get out of our meetings. 


" Ladies’ Day. 

I would also suggest that occasionally we invite the ladies 
to lunch with us—that we have a “ladies’ oe I would 
not have this too often, but just often enough to elicit a 
certain interest and expectancy. That lumberman does not 
live who doesn’t like the companionship of a woman, 
and I am confident our wives or sweethearts would enjoy the 
novelty of a business men’s lunch. Let us make it a poiat 
also to invite the young ladies who help in our offices; a 
touch of kindness makes the whole world kin. So let us 
have a ladies’ day. 

I would also suggest, if we can get this hall, that during 
December, January and February we hold a luncheon every 
Saturday instead of every other Saturday. At this time of 
year our business is not so strenuous as at other times, and 
lumbermen whose business interests are outside of the city 
have more leisure and spend more time in the city during 
the dull winter months. This also is the season when 
eastern and middie western lumber buyers come to make 
their purchases for their spring trade, and I believe tnat 
western pine and larch will look better to them after they 
have been entertained at a luncheon by this club. So, 
altogether, I believe it would be a good plan for us to get 
together every Saturday, then, if possible. 

I would also suggest that this club enlarge its constitu- 
tion to include in its membership certain railroad men, such 
as general and assistant passenger, freight and commercial 
agents. These men are closely identified with us in our 
business and I believe as more railroads enter this territor 
and our markets extend we will seek the assistance of eac 
other on a purely mutual basis, and I believe now is a 
good time for us to say, “Come with us and we will do 
thee good.” 

In conclusion, goatiense. I wish to thank you for your 
loyalty to the club and for your kindness to me. I appre- 
ciate it more than I can tell you. I lay no claims as a 
presiding officer and, to tell you the truth, I am always 
more or less and generally more embarrassed when in the 
chair, but if the charity you have shown me this last year 
is an indication of what you will extend to your next presi- 
dent, I bespeak for him a splendid codjperation. However, 
gentlemen, I would have you remember that the success ot 
this club in the future, as well as in the past, will not be 
due to the efforts of any one man, but it will the result 
of united efforts of every member. 

I could not close without giving expression to a thought 
which I believe is the sentiment of every member of the 
club, that to more than all of us thanks: is.due to Mrs. 
Bradley for the real success of the organization... May she 
be Iong spared to feed us hungry lumbermen. 
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MEMORABLE MEETING OF FREIGHT AND TRAFFIC ASSOCIATIONS. 


Arguments in Carrier’s Pamphlet Designed to Prepare Public from Increase in Rates—Forceful Letter Addressed by Shippers to Carriers in Reply. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 20.—Pursuant to a call issued 
by the Receivers’ & Shippers’ Association, of Cincin- 
nati, to the freight and traffic organizations in various 
parts of the country, assembled in the Sinton hotel at 
10 a. m., Tuesday, October 19, one of the most repre- 
sentative bodies of manufacturers ever assembled under 
one roof. Delegates were present from the business 
organizations of twelve states. 

The meeting was called to order by E. E. Williamson, 
commissioner of the Receivers’ & Shippers’ Association. 
The organization was perfected by the selection of 
Theo. Luth, of the Carriage Builders’ National Asso- 
ciation, Cincinnati, as chairman, and J. M. Manley, 
National Metal Trades Association, as secretary. 

President Luth called upon Commissioner Williamson, 
who in a brief manner outlined the purpose of the call 
of the convention, setting forth the pamphlet issued by 
Cc. C. McCain, chairman of the Trunk Line Association, 
entitled ‘‘The Diminished Purchasing Power of Railway 
Earnings.’?’ This pamphlet, after giving exhaustive 
figures, stated that the railroads would be compelled to 
raise the rates of freight or reduce the wages of their 
operatives. The pamphlet referred more particularly to 
those roads operating in official classification territory. 

Secretary Manley then read letters of regret at in- 
ability to be present, and strongly indorsing any action 
the conference might see fit to take from the following: 

Peoria Shippers’ Association, O. F. Becker, secretary ; 
Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee, H. A. Plumb, secre- 
tary; Central Association of Stove Manufacturers, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, A. W. Williams, secretary; Oklahoma Traffic 
Association, J. H. Johnson, traffic manager; Merchants 
& Manufacturers’ Association, Thomas G. Baggs, secre- 
tary; Clark Bros. & Co., Peoria, Ill., R. W. Field, secre- 
tary; National Confectioners’ Association, W. C. Lind- 
say, secretary; National Industrial Traffic League, J. C. 
Lincoln, secretary. 

A general discussion followed, in which the opinion 
was freely expressed that any advance in freights at this 
time would mean disaster to the manufacturing and busi- 
ness interests of the country. 

Upon the question of finances, should it be. necessary 
to enter into a fight with the railroads, the opinion was 
unanimous that thousands of dollars would be readily 
available. 

A committee on resolutions was appointed to formu- 
late the sentiment of the conference, and incorporate the 
following reply of Commissioner E. E. Williamson to the 
presidents of the roads operating in official classification 
territory, in reply to the pamphlet issued by C. C. Me- 
Cain, the committee to report after the. noon recess, 
which it did as follows: 


Letter of Commissioner Williamson. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 11. 
Mr. W. C. Brown, President, New York Central Lines, 
New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Oscar G. Murray, President, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. James McCrea, President, Pennsylvania Railroad, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen: ‘The pamphlet issued by Mr. C. C. McCain, 
chairman of the Trunk Line Association, entitled ‘The 
Diminished Purchasing Power of Railway Earnings,’ brings 
to the front again the question of a general advance in 
freight rates, particularly in official classification territory. 
In this question the shipping public—the man who pays the 
freight—is vitally interested. It is assumed that the car- 
riers, for whom Mr. McCain speaks, do not expect either 
his premises or his conclusions deduced therefrom to pass 
unchallenged. 

The clear thinking fair minded American citizen is not for 
cheap transportation per se. He wants the best service that 
it is possible for the carriers to furnish, and is willing to 
pay therefor a reasonable and just compensation—a com- 
pensation that will enable the carriers to adopt the most 
approved and uptodate transportation am and ap- 
pliances, to pay liberal wages to their employees, and will 
yield annually a fair return on the capital devoted to the 
public use and convenience, and leave a reasonable surplus 
to tide them over periods of business depression—predicated 
upon the affairs of the carriers being administered in an 
honest, economical and skillful manner. 

Reverting again to the issue raised by Mr. McCain’s pam- 
phiet, the questions arise as to whether the premise on 
which he bases his argument is meritorious and whether his 
conclusions are supported by the actual net results to the 
railroad of the United States for the year 1907 versus 1897. 

We are willing to concede that from 1897 to 1907 the 
wages of railroad employees, the price of fuel, the price of 
many materials used by the railroads, and taxes, have 
increased. We are further willing to concede that if owing 
to such increases the net results to the railroads of the 
United States in 1907 show relatively a decrease in the net 
income, and a material decrease in the rate of dividends on 
stock, as compared with the year 1897, that Mr. McCain has 
proved his case and his stated conclusions are justified. 

On the other hand, if the records show that the net in- 
come per mile, passenger earnings per train mile, freight 
earnings per train mile, and the rate of dividends on stocks 
materially increased in 1907 over 1897, after making due 
allowance for the increase of wages paid employees, cost of 
fuel, cost of equipment, cost of other materials, taxes etc., 
then we claim that Mr. McCain’s premise is without merit, 
his conclusions wholly unjustified, and therefore he loses his 
case, 

Fair to Carriers and Shippers. 


We believe the issues as thus stated are as fair to the 
carriers as to the shippers. We do not find throughout Mr. 
McCain's elaborate argument a single table comparing the 
actual net financial results to the railroads of the United 
States in 1907 with those in 1897. 

In discussing a question of such momentous importance 
to the carriers and the shippers as that of “an advance in 
freight rates,” the keystone of the argument should be the 
“net financial results.” But if we read Mr. McCain’s argu- 
ment correctly, the keystone thereof is that the carriers 
between Chicago and New York received the same revenue 
on a 15-ton car of fourth class freight in 1907 as in 1897, 
namely, $105, and that this $105 would purchase in 1907 
rig labor, fuel, rolling stock and other materials than in 


Unless the gee of an argument is fundamentally cor- 
rect and is well grounded in right, reason and equity, the 
whole argument tetters and finally falls of its own weight. 
We believe that among thinking men it will be conceded that 


the only fundamental and logically correct keystone to sup- 
port an argument on the subject of “an advance in freight 
rates” is the actual “net financial results” to the carriers. 

The carriers, having initiated the issue and having predi- 
cated their case upon a comparison of wages, cost of, fuel, 
equipment, taxes etc. during 1907 versus 1897, can not fairly 
object to their proposition to advance freight rates, being 
tested by the rule of ‘net financial results.” By way of 
supplying such a test we have collated the statistics indi- 
cated in the tables on the large sheet attached hereto. These 
data are taken from the annual statistical reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Inasmuch as the figures 
from which these tables were compiled were furnished to the 
commission by the carriers under oath, it must be assumed 
that they are correct. The five tables appearing on said 
sheet disclose the following facts: 


First Table. The net income per mile of road of the 
railroads in the United States for 1907 exceeded that. 
for 1897 by $1,534, an income of 345 percent. : 

Second Table. The net income per mile of road in 
group I (New England) for 1907 exceeded by $740 that 
for 1897, an increase of 41 percent. 

The net income per mile of road in group II (Trunk 
Line territory) for 1907 exceeded that for 1897 by 
$2,525, an increase of 170 percent. 

The net income per mile of road of the roads in group 
III (C. F. A. territory) for 1907 exceeded that for 1897 
by $1,605, an increase of 521 percent. 

The surplus from operations of roads in group III 
for 1907 was $258 a mile greater than the net income 
of the roads in said group for 1897. 

Third Table. The net income of all of the railroads 


in the United States for 1907 was........ $449,461,188 
And for 1897...... “ate hy Pe ARR Oey ee 81,257,506 

Excess 1907 over 1897........ 006. $368,203,682 
An increase of, percent.....sccccccccccce 453 


The surplus from operations of all the railroads in 
the United States for 1907 exceeded the net income 
for 1897 by $60,065,785. ¢ 

Fourth Table. The amount of stock paying dividends 
increased from $1,603,549,978 in 1897 to $4,948,756,203 
in 1907, an increase of $3,345,206,225. The rate of 
dividend on stock increased from 5.43 percent in 1897 
to 6.23 percent in 1907, an increase of 14.7 percent. 

Fifth Table. The revenue a train mile, all trains, of 
the railroads in the United States for 1897 was $1.382. 





E. E. WILLIAMSON, CINCINNATI, OHIO; 
Commissioner Receivers & Shippers’ Association. 


The average cost of running a train one mile, all trains, 
for the same year was 92.9 cents. Profit, 45.3 cents a 
mile. 

The revenue a train mile, all trains, of the railroads 
in the United States for 1907 was $2.177. The average 
cost of running a train one mile, all trains, for the 
same year was $1.47. Profit, 70.7 cents a mile. 

For 1907 the profit a train mile, all trains, exceeded 
the profit for 1897 by 25.4 cents a mile, an increase of 
56 percent. 


Many other illustrations could be made in connection with 
these tables. These few, however, will suffice. It must 
be remembered that the percentage of increase shown is 
after making allowance for increase in wages, rolling stock, 
taxes, coal, other materials etc. 

Statistics are usually somewhat dull. But a _ study of 
these is as fascinating as the story of Aladdin and his won- 
derful lamp. In 1897 the railroad Aladdins of the United 
States touched the railroads with the “lamp of American 
genius,’ and the results in 1907 were as marvelous as any 
of the results secured by Aladdin from a touch of his won- 
derful lamp. 

Does not a careful study of these five tables totally repu- 
diate Mr. McCain’s four conclusions, as stated on page 75 
of his pamphlet, which read as follows: 


First, there has been, since 1897, a great reduction 
in railway freight rates, which has gone so far as to 
endanger the maintenance of the present levels of rail- 
= weene and to threaten the stability of the whole 
railway industry and all allied industries. 

Second, this decline has not been effected to meet 
the necessities or at the request of shippers, but has 
been accomplished, without the efforts of the shippers or 
the consent of the carriers, through the gradual depre- 
ciation of the money in which rates are paid. 

Third, a readjustment of charges which will offset a 
part of this loss can be made without serious incon- 
venience to any shipper and without materially aug- 
menting the pricé of any article to any consumer. 

Fourth, the urgent need of a prompt readjustment of 
sufficient extent to remove the necessity for a lowering 
of wages is fully realized by the public authorities 
charged with the duty of investigating such matters. 

On this statement of facts the question is presented 
to the fair minded American public with the confident 
belief that the action which has become so plainly neces- 
sary will receive its full and ungrudging support. 


As to his first conclusion: Can it be claimed that a scale 
of freight rates which = a net income a mile of 345 
ercent, and a dividend rate on stock 14.7 percent greater 
or 1907 than for 1897 shows that from 1897 to 1907 “the 
reduction in the railway freight rates has gone so far as to 
endanger the present level of railway wages and to threaten 
the stability of the whole railway industry and all allied 


industries’? The answer to this question is so obviously 
the negative that comment on it is unnecessary. 

As to his second conclusion: Of how much importance 
it if since 1897 .there has been a gradual depreciation «: 
money in which rates are paid, if for every dollar the ra 
roads of the United States earned in net income a mile fur 
1897 they earned $4.45 in 1907? The ratio of depreciati: 
of the purchasing power of a dollar is very small as com- 
pore with the ratio of increase of over 4 to 1 in net incon: 
a mile. 

As to his third conclusion: It does not appear that the 
is any real loss to offset. On the contrary, the facts shown 
by these statistics warrant a reduction in rates. 

As to his fourth conclusion: We heartily concur with tie 
position of Chairman Knapp of the Interstate Commer ¢ 
Commission, as quoted on page 75 of Mr. McCain’s pamph!:: 
reading as follows: 

Therefore, I, for one, do not hesitate to voice my de- 
sire to see our railroads make earnings which will per- 
mit them, plainly permit them, to pay liberal wages to 
an adequate number of competent men, not only because 
I believe they deserve it, but because of the influence, 
the very great influence, of the scale of wages in public 
service upon the wages paid in every grade of private 
employment, and because that policy, I firmly believe, 
will promote the prosperity and happiness of all the 
people of our country. 

We do not understand, however, that Chairman Knapp 
has, after comparing the net results of railways in the 
United States for 1907 with 1897, stated or even intimated 
that there was an urgent need of prompt readjustment of 
sufficient extent to remove the necessity for the lowering 
of wages, when it is considered that after paying the high 
wages, the increase in cost of fuel, rolling stock, taxes etc. 
in 1907, the net income a mile was 345 percent, the net 
income in dollars 453 percent, the rate of dividends on stock 
14.7 percent greater for 1907 than 1897, and the surplus 
from operations for 1907 was $60,065,785 greater than the 
entire net income for 1897. 


Freight Rates. 

We submit that the scale of freight rates which in 1907 
produced the marvelous results stated negatives the sugges- 
tion that there is an urgent need of a prompt readjustment 
of freight rates of sufficient extent to remove the necessity 
for lowering*of wages. It is manifest from the figures 
shown on these five tables (which are the carriers’ own 
figures, furnished under oath to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission) that no such necessity exists. 

We further submit that before Mr. McCain is justified in 
making the claim which he does in the last paragraph of 
his fourth conclusion there should be submitted to the fair 
minded American public the five tables above referred to. 

When the public makes a careful study of these tables, it 
is not believed that it will concur in Mr. McCain’s view that 
there is a plain necessity for an advance in rates, nor will 
it give “its full and ungrudging support” to such a move. 

From the fact that the carriers in official classification 
territory have initiated a campaign of education, it is patent 
that they have assumed the burden of justifying to the 
public their proposed action to advance freight rates. It 
therefore follows that their failure by undisputed records 
to prove their contention will be an admission that an 
advance in their rates is not justified. 

We fully realize that during the next five or ten years 
the carriers will need large amounts of new capital for 
increasing their terminal facilities, double and triple track- 
ing, building of branch roads, increase in rolling’ stock etc. 

Ve commend to them the idea of printing the five tables 
shown on the large sheet attached hereto and distributing 
the same to the investing public. It seems to us that no 
more glowing prospectus can be prepared. ‘The investing 
public will accept these figures as being correct, as they are 
the official figures of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It seems to us that it would be much wiser if the carriers, 
in their efforts to secure new capital, would put forth reli- 
able optimistic data such as contained in these tables, rather 
than send out broadcast to the investing public such doleful 
and pessimistic utterances as contained , * Mr. McCain's first 
conclusion, namely: ‘There has been, since 1897, a great 
reduction in railway freight rates, which has gone so far as 
to endanger the maintenance of present levels of railway 
wages and to threaten the stability of the whole railway 
industry and all allied industries.” 

Such a statement emanating from the carriers themselves 
must create in the minds of the investing public a profound 
distrust of new railway securities. Where the carriers have 
such splendid official data in their favor as these five tables, 
it is beyond understanding why they will circulate such un- 
warranted pessimistic statements. It seems to us that they 
are bearing the security market against themselves. 

In a spirit of conservatism we submit this statement and 
these tables to you for careful checking, for the purpose of 
showing, if possible, wherein they are not correct, because 
we feel that only the absolute facts should be made public 
Otherwise overzealous and misguided state legislatures might 
make inaccurate statistical data the basis for further unwise 
state laws, affecting adversely the interests of the carriers. 
We wish to avoid this, as we are not in sympathy with the 
unwise state laws already on the statute books. 


Receivers & Shippers’ Association of Cincinnati. 

Lumbermen’s Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Freight & Classification Committee Carriage Makers’ Club, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cincinnati Branch National Metal Trades’ Association. 

Manufacturers’ Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cincinnati Paint Club. 

Traffic Bureau Dayton Chamber of Commerce, Dayton, Ohio. 

Traffic Bureau Columbus Board of Trade, Columbus, Ohio. 

Indianapolis Freight Bureau, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ohio Shippers’ Association, Columbus, Ohio. 

Traffic Bureau of Toledo, Ohio. 

Business Men’s Club, Toledo, Ohio. 

Toledo Founders’ Association, Toledo, Ohio. 

Toledo Metal Trades’ Association, Toledo, Ohio. 

Freight & Classification Committee Carriage Builders’ \- 
tional Association of United States, 


The Resolutions. 


Wuereas, C. M. McCain, chairman of the Trunk Live 
Association, composed of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg railroad, Central Railroad of 
New ge Delaware & Hudson Railway Company, (2¢ 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western railroad, Erie railroad, 
Grand ‘Trunk railway, Lehigh Valley railroad, New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River railroad, New York, Ontario & Westc'? 
railway, Pennsylvania railroad, Philadelphia & Reading rai!- 
way, estern Maryland railroad and est Shore railroud, 
has compiled a pamphlet entitled ‘“‘The Diminished Purchas- 
a he of ogee dl Earnings ;” and ; 

HEREAS, Said railroads have assumed the responsibilily 
for said pamphlet by circulating same generally among tlc 
public; and , 

WHEREAS, The avowed purpose of circulating said pamp:- 
let is to educate the public; and 

WuHereas, The true purpose of said pamphlet is to pre- 
pare the public for a contemplated advance in freight rates; 


an 

WHeERpAS, Said pamphlet is biased, partial and misleading 
and gives only a fraction of the truth bearing on the situa- 
tion by omitting, among other things, the following facts 
and figures: 
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The net income a mile of road of the railroads in the 
nited States for 1907 exceeded that for 1897 by $1,534— 
io increase of 345 percent. . 

The net income a mile of road in Group I (New Hngland) 
vv 1907 exceeded by $740 that for 1897—an increase of 41 


percent. 


he net income a mile of road in Group II (Trunk Line 
crritory) for 1907 exceeded that for 1897 by $2,525—an 
nerease of 170 percent. 

The net income a mile of road of the roads in Group III 
Central Freight Association territory) for 1907 exceeded 


inat for 1897 by $1,605—an increase of 521 percent. 


The surplus from operations of roads in Group III for 
1907 was $258 a mile greater than the net income of the 
;,ads in said group for 1897. 

The net income of all the railroads in the United States 
for 1907 was $449,461,188; and for 1897, $81,257,506; 

-cess 1907 over 1897, $368,203,682; an increase of 453 per- 
nt. 

The surplus from operations of all the railroads in the 
lnited States for 1907 exceeded the net income for 1897 by 
50,065,785. 

The amount of stock paying dividends increased from 
£1,608,549,978 in 1897 to $4,948,756,203 in 1907—an in- 
cvease of $3,345,206,225. 

The rate of dividend on stock increased from 5.43 percent 
in 1897 to 6.23 percent in 1907—an increase of 14.7 per- 
cent. 

The revenue a train mile, all trains, of the railroads in 
the United States for 1897 was $1.382. 

The average cost of running a train one mile, all trains, 
for the same year was 92.9 cents. * 

Profit, 45.3 cents a mile. 

The revenue a train mile, all trains, for the railroads in 
the United States for 1907 was $2.177. 

The average cost of running a train one mile, all trains, 
for the same year was $1.47. 

Profit, 70.7 cents a mile. 

For 1907 the profit a train mile, all trains, exceeded the 
profit for 1897 by 25.4 cents a mile, an increase of 56 
percent. 

Now therefore be it 

Resolved, By shippers from all sections of the United 
States in conference assembled: 

First: That as said pamphlet does not set forth all the 
essential facts and is biased and misleading, said document 
is not a proper one for educating the public and does not 
fairly set forth the full information to which the public is 
entitled. 

Second: That the facts do not justify any. general ad- 
vance in freight rates, but on the contrary call for a reduc- 
tion thereof. 

Third: That an executive committee of this conference 
be- and the same is hereby created with all the powers of 
this conference and with full power to act during any recess 
thereof. 

Fourth: That said committee be and it is hereby in- 
structed to prepare a full and complete answer to said 
pamphlet or other similar pamphlets, and to circulate the 
same for the education of the public as to the true situation, 
and for the further purpose of correcting any erroneous 
impression that may have resulted from said pamphlet or 
other pamphlets of a similar nature. ° 

lVifth: That as any proposed general advance in freight 
rates will disturb existing business conditions, same is hereby 
opposed and will be resisted by all legitimate means. 

Sixth: ‘That when this conference adjourns it does so 
subject to the call of the chairman. 


The report was unanimously adopted and the confer- 
ence adjourned. 


GREAT ASSOCIATION CITY. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 19.—The report of Columbus 
building and Joan associations, made at the annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio Building & Loan Association League, 
slowed that the Buckeye capital is at the front rank of 
associations. Columbus has twenty-three separate or- 
yanizations with aggregate assets of almost $14,000,000. 
Many of the leaders in Columbus building and loan 
associations are at the head of the Ohio association. The 
sound conditions of these associations leads many lum- 
hermen to believe that an active home building season 
will be followed next year. 








NEW WEIGHING ASSOCIATION OPENS OFFICE. 


SEATTLE, WASH.,. Oct. 18.—The Pacific Coast Weigh- 
ng Association has opened offices in Seattle. The asso- 
‘ation began its work October 1. J. W. Sheehan, who 
iad charge of the inspection bureau on the Coast, has 

en put in general charge, and A. B. Cade will have 
1arge of the work in the Northwest, with offices in 
eattle. Mr. Cade comes from San Francisco, where he 
ias been connected with the Pacifie Coast Inspection 
ureau. 


UNIFORM TERMS OF SALE RECOMMENDED. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 18.—At a recent conference of 
ccpresentatives from each of the six lumber associations 
* the north Pacific coast, held in Seattle, uniform terms 
of sale were recommended for use of all the associations. 
‘he Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association has been 
‘sing similar terms and the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
‘acturers’ and the Oregon & Washington Lumber. Manu- 
facturers’ Associations have adopted them. The Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, the Southwestern Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Seattle Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange are yet to be 
heard from. Secretary Becker, of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, is making strenuous efforts to 
get a complete report from his association at once, and 
has sent out a second request for an immediate response 
as to whether or not the members approve of the pro- 
posed terms of sale., It is expected that all six of these 
associations will have adopted this uniform terms of sale 
within a short time. 


VENEERS MAY GO HIGHER. 


LovuISvVILLE, Ky., Oct. 19.—Higher prices was the 
object of a meeting of veneer men, including the rotar. 
cutters, held last week at the Seelbach, hotel. D. E. 
Kline, of the Louisville Veneer Mills, and J. C. Wick- 








liffe, of the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, represented 


the Louisville trade. The general sentiment was that 
the higher price of timber and the depreciation in its 
quality necessitates advance in the price of veneers. A 


new schedule probably will be made and passed by the 
National association when it meets in December. P. B. 
Raymond, of Adams & Raymond, Indianapolis, Ind., was 


chairman of the meeting, and Howard & Young, of Chi- 
cago, secretary. - “: 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Association Meetings in Three States — Conserva- 
tion Conference in South—Special Considera- 
tion Shown Texas Lumbermen. 


October 28—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va., semiannual. 

October 30—Southern States Conservation Conference, 
New Orleans, La. 

November 1-2—Special meeting Louisiana State Forestry 
Association, New Orleans. 

November 17-18—House of Ancients and Supreme Nine of 
Hoo-Hoo, Chicago. 

January 12-13—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool hotel, Indianapolis. 

January 12-13-14—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Lincoln, Neb., Lincoln Auditorium. 

January 18—Union Association of Lumber Dealers of Ohio, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania and Kentucky, Columbus, Ohio. 

January 26-27—Tri-State Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Evansville, Ind. 

February 16-18—Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, La 
Salle hotel, Chicago. 

February 18-26—Third Annual Cement Show, Coliseum, 
Chicago. 

March 1-5—Northwestern Cement Products Association, 
St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn. 





UNION ASSOCIATION OF LUMBER DEALERS TO 
HOLD ANNUAL IN COLUMBUS. 


CoLuMBus, OHI0, Oct. 19.—The annual meeting of the 
Union Association of Lumber Dealers, which includes 
Ohio, Indiana and sections of Pennsylvania and Ken- 
tucky, will be held in Columbus beginning January 18. 
The place and time were decided at a meeting of the 
executive committee held in Columbus. Chillicothe .was 
the only other city in the running in competition for the 
convention. The details of the program will be worked 
out later and several meetings of the executive com- 
mittee will be necessary to perfect arrangements. There 
are about 600 members of the association, of which more 
than half usually attend the annual meetings. An ex- 
traordinarily large attendance is expected because of 
the central location. Headquarters will be at the 
Southern hotel and the meetings probably will be held in 
the assembly room at that hotel. M. J. Bergin, Edward 
A. Hildreth and H. 8. Adams, of Columbus, are mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 





FALL MEETING OF MICHIGAN HARDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS. 


CapILLac, MicH., Oct. 16.—Secretary J. C. Knox, of 
the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, has 
issued a call for a meeting at Detroit, as follows: 


The fall meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association will be held at the Pontchartrain hotel, 
Detroit, Mich., Thursday, October 28, 10 a. m. 

Every member of this association is interested in the 
subjects to.be considered at this meeting, as they are of 
importance and will have much influence on the cut and mar- 
ket conditions for the year to come. If you can not come 
in person send some one to represent your interests, as 
several questions of importance will receive consideration. 

Some of the subjects to be considered are: 

1. Hemlock statistics; the handling of hemlock generally 
along with the hardwood. 

2. Report of market conditions committee, including hard- 
woods and hemlock. 

3. Discussion of stock reports covering hardwoods and 
hemlock, and their relation to the present market. 

4. Reports of various committees of interest to all. 

As many manufacturers will soon be making contracts for 
the coming winter’s cut of hardwoods, the information as 
to present stocks and general market conditions will be of 
especial value at this time. 





TO REVIVE RETAILERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 20.—An effort is being made to 
revive the Baltimore Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
which went out of existence last spring. At a meeting 
of retailers held last Tuesday in the rooms of the Lumber 
Exchange it was decided to appoint a committee on 


reorganization, with power to report a plan for bringing 
the retailers together. The committee includes Samuel 
D. Helfrich, Joseph T. Steinacker, of the Joseph T. 
Steinacker Lumber Company; George B. Hunting, of 
the N. W. James Lumber Company; George E. Waters, 
of George E. Waters & Co., and Henry Duker, of Otto 
Duker & Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION SEMI- 
ANNUAL. 


The North Carolina Pine Association has issued an 
official call for its semiannual meeting, which will be 
held at the Cassino, Cape Henry, Va., Thursday, Octo- 
ber 28. 

The business session will be called promptly at noon 
and members are requested to meet at the City Hall 
avenue entrance of Monticello hall at 10:45 a.m. One 
of the important matters to come before the meeting 
is the consideration of the number of directors to be 
allowed each state. This is in accordance with a reso- 
lution passed at the meeting of the directors of the 
association May 30, 1909. A full attendance of mem- 
bers is urged on account of the important discussion of 
market conditions scheduled as one of the important 
features of the meeting. An oyster roast is planned as 
the principal entertainment feature of the meeting, to 
take place after the close of the business session. 


~~ 


SOUTHERN STATES CONSERVATION 
CONFERENCE, 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 19.—Fred Grace, state regis- 
ter of lands and ex-officio forest commissioner, will meet 
Henry Hardtner,.president of the Louisiana Forestry 
Association and chairman of the state conservation com- 
mission, in New Orleans next week to perfect arrange- 
ments for the Southern States Conservation Conference, 
to be held at the Grunewald hotel November 1 and 2. 
The state commission, which is composed of Henry E. 
Hardtner, Urania; Harry P. Gamble, of Winnifield; 
Swords R. Lee, of Tioga; W. E. Glassell, of Shreveport; 
J. F. Denechaud, New Orleans; F. M. Kerr, chief of the 
state engineers, and W. R. Dodson, manager of the state 
experiment station at Baton Rouge, will open headquar- 
ters at the Grunewald about October 25, with a staff of 
stenographers and secretaries. A strong effort is being 
made to interest the lumbermen of the South in the con- 
vention, and all members of the Louisiana legislature 
have been particularly requested to attend, as it is 
hoped to secure certain conservation legislation at the 
next session. 

Among the speakers will be President Taft, Chief For- 
ester Pinchot, Governor Sanders, of Louisiana; Mayor 
Behrman, of New Orleans; F. J. Grace, Henry E. 
Hardtner, J. B. White, B. N. Baker, G. G. Dawe and 
Dr. Hermann von Schenck, of St. Louis. Following the 
conference the Louisiana Forestry Association will con- 
duct a series of educational meetings in the state in 
furtherance of its legislative program. 











LUMBERMEN’S DAY AT THE TEXAS STATE 
FAIR. 


Dauias, TEX., Oct. 18.—Special provision has been 
made to entertain the lumbermen at the State Fair 
of Texas, ‘Friday, October 22, as will be seen by the 
following postal card issued by the committee of Dallas 
lumbermen: 
es Know all Men 5} these Presents, that Friday, October 
22, 1909, shall be Lumbermen’s Day at the State Fair of 
Texas, and you and your wife and family are invited to 
attend. The Oriental hotel will be headquarters, where 
you are requested to call and register early and get your 
badge and tickets. All visiting lumbermen and their families 
will be provided with free tickets of admission to the fair. 

We will expect you. Be sure to come on Friday, October 
22, and enjoy the day with us. 

BOB BBD DDD DPD DS 


Thursday, October 14, Miss Gertrude A. Hostler, 
daughter of Salmon P. C. Hostler, who represents the 
Advance Lumber Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, was united in marriage with Leonard 
Lewis Miksch. 





THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES OF THE APPROACH OF WINTER. 


THE CALL OF THE WOODS. 
Talk of your “call of the wild”! 
“Nature” an’ similar stuff, 
Talk of ‘‘the call 
Oz the forest,” an’ all— 
Lord! Ain’t I heard it enough? 
Why am I cranky an’ riled? 
What is it ailin’ of me? 
What’s my complaint? 
Jest “the woods”! If it ain’t 
What in the world kin it be? 


swings. 


Out of the woods it breaks forth, 
Call of the wild in the air. 
What do I hear 
With my listenin’ ear? 
Somethin’ a-callin’ me there. 
Wind has swung ’round to the north, 
Sky has a promise of snow, 
Moon on the hill 
It is silver an’ chill, 
An’ I’m longin’ to go, jest to go!— 


Smellin’ the breath of the pine, 
Walkin’ the hayroad again, 
Hearin’ old tales 
An’ trampin’ old trails, 
Bunkin’ with men thet are men— 
Men thet are partners of mine, 
Fighters an’ workers an’ kings, 


white, 





Men. who have stood 
By my side in the wood 
An’ conquered the world with their 


Woods? I have lived, man an’ boy, 
Out in the woods forty year, 
Driven their streams 
Where quick water gleams, 
Fought ’em from mill-pond to rear, 
Tasted their pain an’ their joy, 
Drunk of their fun an’ their woe, 
Sorrow an’ song— 
An’ it’s there I belong, 
An’ I'm crazy to go, jest to go! 





Ambassadors of snow? 


The frost is on the window-pane, 
The frost is on the hedge. 

A freezing bird a sad refrain 
Pipes on your window-ledge. 


And winter’s first and fragile chain 
Gleams by the water's edge. 


No more the blushing rose recefves 
The hot kiss of the sun. 

Housed now the plenty of the sheaves, 
The harvest days are done. 

A somber carpet of her leaves 
The wilderness has spun. 


This is the hour to gather near 
About the ample blaze, 

To talk about the ending year 
And dream of summer days, 

And for your hearthstone and its cheer 
To breathe your psalm of praise. 


THE APPROACH OF WINTER. 


Heard you the northwind in the night 
Its first great trumpet blow? 

Saw you the haze at morning light 
Upon the marsh below? 

Caught you the first faint flecks of 


Yea, it is more. It is the hour 
To think of things to be. 

We know again the summer flower 
Shall blossom on the lea, 

Another spring shall break the power 
Of winter’s silver key. 


I find it thus in all the things 
That fret the souls of men. 

In saddest hour some songster sings 
A song of hope—and then 

Out of our darkness Nature”brings ..’ 
Her treasures back again. ’ 
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GULF COAST EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION IN THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Most Momentous Meeting of the Organization in Recent Years—Ofticial Reports and Rules—The “Mobile Idea” Much in Evidence—Inspection Details. 


MosILE, ALA., Oct. 18.—The Gulf Coast Exporters’ 
Association met in its third annual convention in this 
city today in the auditorium of the Battle house. The 
president, Robert Hunter, of Mobile, presided, assisted 
by J. O. Elmer, secretary; Gus EKitzen, vice president at 
large, and E. P. Holmes, treasurer, were present. 

The two matters of special interest to the exporters 
at this meeting were the report of the committee on a 
plan for an inspection bureau, and the election of offi- 
cers for the coming year. In the regular order of busi- 
ness, however, Mr. Elmer read his annual report to the 
members. 

Secretary’s Report. 

Perhaps the most interesting period of our association's 
existence has been the twelve months just passed, for pre- 
dictions were made that our time had been run and the 
accomplishments of this period as we can view them now 
were regarded practically as impossibilities. a . 

It was the opinion of many that the spirit of codperation 
was not a quality possessed in very great degree by the 
yellow pine exporters and manufacturers of the Gulf; but, 
gentlemen, I think we can point with pride to the fact 
that our asseciation, as it stands today, has successfully 
demonstrated the fallacy of the pessimists in their pre- 
dictions. f ae 

We have members in our ranks to whom the word “fail- 
ure” barely exists and to whose loyalty and work we owe 
today the success of our association. We have members 
who have been passive in their interest and who, while 
fully appreciating the value of codperation and the great 
possibilities before us, have not given the personal aid 
that would have enabled us to make an even more creditable 
showing at the end of the second year of our existence. 
Let me say to those members who have been passively ob- 
serving our progress that while their financial assistance 
is a necessity, contributions in the shape of personal aid, 
attendance at meetings, ideas transmitted to the secretary 
must necessarily redound to their own individual benefit. 

To those who have been doubtful of our success I take 
pleasure in saying that our work measures up very credit- 
ably with the work of similar organizations that are many 
years our seniors and we cheerfully invite a comparison of 
records. ; 

Membership. 

September 1 last there were fifty-four members of the 

association. During the year nineteen new members have 





E. P. HOLMES, GULFPORT, MISS. ; 
Authority on Classification of Lumber Rates. 


been made, twelve resigned and ten were dropped by the 
executive board, leaving the membership at present fifty- 
one, 

Lumber and Sawn Timber Handled. 

During the year assessments have been paid on 420,553,- 
500 superiicial feet of lumber and sawn timber. I estimate 
conservatively that assessments are still due by members 
on 50,000,000 superficial feet, which would bring. the num- 
ber of superficial feet handled by members of our association 
to 470,553,500. 

Finances, 

Our total receipts for the period from September 1, 1908, 

to September 30 last were as follows: 






eB PEEP EL LE Ree ee $6,545.02 
Services Gf Gilat INSHeCCtOS se 6.5.6ii.s ccccidiocssvecese-« 76.12 
CER: NINE 6.0.6 6 46 co ank scoped icuricwmees 194.95 
I BN, Gio sai co Bras Qenkdsmetcnseneen - 180.00 
ee SOPOT Tee eee Poe 857.73 
NAY Sash acs) a eh Aeaniaialg tow 4ikin Ae a a aan $7,853.82 
Disbursements for the same period were: 
ne Re, Re OE Tee Pt ee coccscog O2000 
‘Traveling expense of secretary..........ese00. oo 820.86 
Traveling expense of chief inspector 197.84 
RON Ree EE Perea - 5,230.90 
Ee re rr rere rere ree ; 28.10 
ENULOS QU WON MUR ola 56.5-5:6:3 2.00.00 50s endo - 285.0 
Balance in bank September 3O............eeeee0e 862.93 
, | er eta ee ir ee ery ee Te $7,853.82 
You will note therefore that our financial condition is 


very satisfactory. Our treasurer will cover this feature 
more fully in his report. 


Classification. 
At the last annual meeting held in New Orleans the clas- 


sification committee was instructed to revise the classifica- 
tions, and accordingly the committee, after much hard work, 
presented to the association at Gulfport, April 15, its report, 


which resulted in the adoption of our present grading rules, 
conceded to be a vast improvement and a step in the 
direction of uniformity. 

Inspection Service. 


This department of our work has been particularly suc- 
cessful, and I am very much gratified to be able to my that 
the standard and efficiency of the inspectors generally has 
been elevated to 2 much higher degree. Shipments are leav- 
ing the Gulfiin better condition and claims have consequently 
been reduced to a considerable extent. Our work in this 
department has, however, been hampered by lack of funds 


and also by a lack of help from the members in reporting 
negligence etc. on the part of inspectors and, in some 
instances, in the employment by members of inspectors who 
are not certified or who have been deprived of their certifi- 
cates, 

Our chief inspector has covered as much territory as our 
finances would allow, and on requests of members has made 
various trips to mills and ports to decide differences in 
grades arising between the mills and the exporters and 
between the exporters and the inspectors. 

Inspection certificates have been issued to eighty-six in- 
spectors. ‘Thirty-three certificates have been withdrawn, five 
for incompetency and neglect of duty and twenty-eight for 
failure to comply with request to surrender old form of card 
in exchange for the new form. ‘The total number of certified 
inspectors on the Gulf is at present 132. 

Our chief inspector has made many other trips to the 
various ports and mills in addition to those mentioned above, 
and we have as far as possible been constantly instructing 
the various certified inspectors as to their duties etc. 

I can not emphasize too forcibly the value and importance 
of the members coéperating with this department of our 
work. The good results already accomplished is sufficient 
proof of the results that will still further accrue if proper 
help is accorded us. 

Antistain Process. 


During the last year the fact has been brought to our 
attention that the Belgian and German markets, have raised 
serious objections to the application of antistain or the 
soda dip process on the higher grades of lumber, their 
reasons being that this process has the effect of closing the 
pores of the wood and keeping the sap well inside, so that 
in the event of resawing the sap manifests itself to such 
a degree that (to use their own expression) ‘“‘a mess is made 
of the whole material.” 

We have carefully investigated this matter with the 
manufacturers of the soda dip and mills that have been 
using this process and some of the foreign agents, with the 
following result: 

First. The process of antistaining does not close the 
pores of the wood but, on the contrary, opens them so that 
lumber thus treated will dry in approximately one-half of 
the time required in the ordinary process of air drying. 
The soda solution attacks and neutralizes the acid in the 
sap and thus prevents fermentation, removing danger of 
sap staining or blueing. 

Second. Lumber treated with the soda solution requires 
as much care in stacking and protection from the elements 
as air dried material, and with such care the process has 
proved an entire success. ‘The experience of the mills in 
dressing antistained lumber does not bear out the contention 
of the Belgian and German buyers. 

Third. ‘The foreign buyers’ objections to the antistained 
lumber have only been directed against the higher grades. 
There is apparently no objection to saps being so treated, 
and we have been informed by some of the foreign agents 
that the buyers’ objections are based solely on the color 
produced by the process; we have even heard that in some 
cases the buyers have doubted that the lumber was pine. 

Our complete file of correspondence on this subject is at 
your disposition, but the above facts are given for your 
information. 

Car Service. 

Through the efforts of the association the free time 
allowed by the Louisville & Nashville railroad at Gulfport, 
Miss., on export shipments has been increased from five 
days to ten days. Negotiations for further concessions in 
the free time allowed on export shipments of lumber at all 
the Gulf ports are being held in abeyance pending the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in a case 
placed before that body by the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, involving the same issues at the port of New 
Orleans. 

Claims. 


Three claims have been submitted to the association, 
two of which have been handled by the domestic claims 
committee and one by the foreign claims committee. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me say that we are just 
entering upon a period of activity and success that has 
taken us three years to work up to. Your codperation 
and help from this day on will mean more to you in actual 
results than ever before. Our association is recognized both 
at home and in all foreign markets, and while in the past 
it has been to our best interests to “make haste slowly,” 
we have arrived at the turning point in our history. 
Activity and progress, tempered with due conservatism, 
should be our motto in the future. I appeal to each and 
every one of you to give serious. thought to the value of 
cojperation and then apply yourselves to the task of 
accomplishing the objects for which our association was 
formed. ‘Che power and the opportunity to do big things 
is within our hands, so let us use it to the best advantage. 


E. P. Holmes, of the Holmes & Herrick Lumber Com- 
pany, Gulfport, Miss., and treasurer of the association, 
made his report for the year, showing a good balance in 
the finances of the association. 


Treasurer’s Report. 


The following report, covering the period from April 15 
to October 16: 


To cash on hand April 15, 1909....... $ 158.16 

GF ee Pree eee eee 4,116.27 

By disbursements to date............. $3,829.28 
ED vg o's 50: c alee a eta les aie kee 445.15 





$4,274.43 $4,274.43 
De MOINS) 6. BARE. 0% 610.5. 6:5:0.0,050:5 445.15 
Gross receipts for the year—November 4, 1908, to 

oe a aS aa RR Are $7,459.74 
Cash on hand November 4, 1908................. 7 


$7,556.91 
Total disbursements November 4, 1908, to October 


EN he 60 450-50 016.040 64 a Oe ole nek aiok 7,111.76 
Balance cash on hand October 16, 1909...... $ 445.15 


Report on Trade Ethics. 


Taking up the order of the program of the meeting at 
this point the committee on trade ethics, E. P. Holmes, 
chairman, made the following report, which, he informed 
the members, was very incomplete, because of the fact 
that the proposed, bureau of inspection had not yet 
been adopted, arid if it were it would change the trade 
ethics report considerably. With this explanation Mr. 
Holmes read the following report: 


While most of our work has been done by correspondence, 
we have held several informal meetings and inasmuch as 
much of the work will have to be deferred until the “Mo- 
bile Idea” has been taken - and attained its definite form 
and been disposed of we will be unable to complete; hence 
we beg either to be relieved or continued at your pleas- 
ure. 

Our. report, if it had been completed, doubtless would 
have consumed five or eight minutes of your time to read, 
and inasmuch as it would be in line with matters for con- 


sideration on the floor today I will thank you to bear with 
a few remarks from me at this time relative to this subjeci 
and some others incidentally with a view to getting your 
suggestions or approval. We wish you to feel that it is not 
entirely all up to the committee and that the work of fur- 
ther organizing ourselves wili be accomplished by a few 
enthusiastic members who may be named as committee 
men. 

The committeemen of this association as a whole—not 
particularly of this committee on trade ethics but all othe 
committees—not only take their time but their money anid 
you have my word for it that it is a laborious job, and in 
some respects a thankless one as well, on account large}; 
of the apparent disposition of some to criticise in a con- 
tentious manner only. 

Ethics, as defined by Webster, is “the science of morals 
or “moral philosophy.” ‘Che moral law, I am credibly in 
formed, is a lengthy document and one bearing the signa- 
tures of innumerable historically famous philosophers and 
scientists since the beginning of time. From this fact our 
efforts will not be expected to contain no errors, but on th: 
contrary some will be made in spite of our or your besi 
judgment. We must remember, however, and that witl 
charitable intentions, it is a fool only who never changes 
his mind. Let us then take heart and realize that while 
our proposed work may not meet the demands of every con 
tingency, we may still improve the present conditions and 
reflect some credit to the organization of which we form a 


part. 
Trade Ethics. 

Trade ethics of the Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ As 
sociation is, perhaps, fairly well defined if we shall say it 
is the plan of arranging in a concise form the moral obli- 
gations existing between manufacturers, exporters and im- 
porters, whether specified or implied. These, gentlemen, 
obviously may and do involve not only the general but 
the vast detail that accompanies the business of the mem- 
bers of this organization, which business is second only 
in importance in the United States of America to one. 

If the business of exportirg lumber were subjected to a 
carefuk analysis as to its present condition of fitness and 
equipment to transact our business economically and profit- 
ably, and compared with other industries of similar magni- 
tude, the verdict would be ‘“‘weighed in the balance and 
found wanting.” 

Necessity, in my judgment, is the mother of invention 
and unless we as an association shall perform the duties 
and assume the responsibilities that lay at our door the 
golden hour of opportunity will pass and the best results— 
which can only be accomplished by coéperative effort—will 





J. O. ELMER, MOBILE, ALA.; 
Secretary Gulf Coast Exporters’ Association. 


not be consummated. ‘There is still a broad field for educa 
tion and if we are to be set right and kept right a per 
sistent and persuasive campaign of enlightenment must be 
kept up. We are face to tace today with many grave 
problems and the chief of these is the manner in which 
we grade and sell and ship our products. : 

For instance, the reciprocal tannage tax law Is, in the light 
of the whole truth—that 85 percent to 90 percent of al! 
freight tonnage is by foreign vessels—this law is nominally 
reciprocal and only nominally so, for as a matter of fact, 
not admitting of any reciprocity because of the fact that in 
many of the ports claiming the advantage of this reciprocity, 
American vessels do not enter, while vessels from those 
ports do come to the United States. ‘To illustrate this con- 
dition the British parliament is soon to vote on the propo 
sition to abolish light dues, or, as we term it, tonnage 
taxes. Jf; such bill should become a law the British gov- 
ernment undoubtedly would claim the advantage of this 
reciprocity because of the act of 1886. In other word 
they would ask, because they omitted tonnage taxes froin 
American ships, which would amount to only $8,000 per 
annum, the British ships should be free from tonnage taxes 
in this country, amounting to $325,000 per annum. The 
Netherlands for many years has secured an exemption 0° 
from $30,000 to $40,000 annually under this reciprocit) 
clause in the United States, while not a single American 
= enters a port of the Netherlands or the Dutch Eas‘ 
Indies to secure any reciprocity advantage. It is of th« 
utmost importance to the shipping interests and to prevent 
a decrease in our revenue that this reciprocity act of 1886 
should be repealed. 

This and many matters too numerous to mention are 
items that, as citizens of the Gulf Coast states, we should 
be proud of the opportunity afforded us to be members 0! 
an organization whose scope and duty it is to, in a prac 
tical and profitable way, not only to favor but to fathet 
such measures, thereby conserving our own interests, and 
in an honorable and legitimate method of procedure, and 
incidentally benefiting all others who are directly or indi- 
rectly interested. 


This not being a final report, the committee was cor- 
tinued, to report at a later date. 


Bureau of Inspection. 

Following this came the most important part of the 
day ’s work, because of the great change it would make 
in the plant of inspection. E. C. Gahahl, of Mobile, was 
chairman of, the ¢ ittee on the bureau of inspection, 


omn.0D 
commonly called the ‘‘ Mobile Idea.’’ The report of the 
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committee being very long and requiring careful study, 
had been printed and sent to all the members of the 
association, so all were familiar with its provisions. A 
very warm discussion followed its presentation and much 
opposition developed. There not being a very large 
attendance, those opposed to some of the plan, yet liking 
most of its provisions, felt it was not a good time to make 
a definite decision, fearing that such a move certainly 
would kill the whole plan indefinitely. The members 
finally adopted a motion offered by Gus Eitzen, of 
Pensacola, Fla., ‘‘That the report of the committee be 
favorably received and the secretary be ordered to place 
the report before all exporting members of the associa- 
tion, who, in turn, would be requested to take the matter 
up with their agents, and if it were satisfactory, mem- 
bers should sign the report, thus agreeing to it, and 
return it to the secretary, who would report to the 
association.’? The committee was then discharged as 
having completed its work and further action will await 
the work of the secretary. 

Some of the points covered by the report were as 
follows: 

PROSPECTUS. 

Your committee proposes two branches of the inspection 
service, both under the control of the association, that is, 
inspection of lumber and sawn timber before shipment from 
the Gulf, and the inspection of lumber and sawn timber 
abroad in cases where claims arise. 

Inspection on the Gulf. 


We propose that the association shall inspect directly or 
indirectly all lumber exported by its members, and shall 
also inspect the sawn timber exported by any member on 
his request. 

It shall have supervision over the work of all inspectors. 

The chief deputy inspector at each port shall issue to 
the exporter an association certificate of inspection covering 
each parcel or cargo. 

Such inspection certificate may be attached to the ship- 
ping documents and become a part thereof. 


Inspection Abroad. 


We propose to employ inspectors abroad who are prac- 
tical lumber and timber inspectors; who are to send to the 
association a detailed tally of the number of pieces and the 


sizes and grades of each of any lumber or sawn timber upon 
which a claim arises, for the purpose of establishing a direct 
check‘on the work of the Gulf inspectors. This will leave 
the actual financial settlement of any claim a private mat- 
ter between the buyer and the seller. These inspectors are 
to be subject to the instructions of the executive board, 
through the secretary and the chief inspector abroad. 

The association shall employ a chief inspector who will 
have .entire charge of the Gulf inspection bureau and all 
inspectors, subject to the direction of the executive board 
through the secretary. 

The chief inspector will appoint a deputy chief inspector 
at each shipping port, whose duty will be to watch the 
quality of the shipments and see that the inspectors properly 
perform their duties, and to issue parcel and cargo certifi- 
cates, as above provided, and will also appoint traveling 
deputy inspectors as hereinafter provided. 

The association to employ one chief inspector for Europe, 
located at some central point, who will have charge of all 
the inspectors in Europe and to whom application for inspec- 
tors will be made by.the seller’s agents when buyers present 
claims. But local inspectors at different ports may inspect 
lots of lumber and sawn timber upon request of the agents, 
reporting at once to chief inspector in cases where expe- 
diency is desired by buyers. 

The chief inspector abroad shall be a practical, high class 
lumberman from this country, under salary from this asso- 
ciation. He shall examine, appoint and license native lumber 
and sawn timber inspectors in the various countries of 
Europe, such inspectors to be paid per diem and expenses 
tor each inspection. 


The report went elaborately into the details and con- 
tingencies and policies suggested by the above, answer- 
ing practically every question that could arise. It 
also gave lists of charges for various classes of work 
and to a certain extent different destinations, defined 
the authority of the inspectors and by whom they 
could be employed and suggested forms for certificates 
and also a contract which should be used by members 
in making sales subject to the official inspection. 

At the last regular meeting an amendment was pro- 
posed changing the initiation fee for exporters from 
$10 to $100 and for all mills to $25. This amendment 
was adopted at this meeting. ‘ 

The election of officers was the next order of business 
and the nominating committee offered the following 


names for the various offices, which upon motion the sec- 
retary voted into office: 


President—Robert Hunter, Mobile, Ala. 

Vice president at large—Gus Litzen, Pensacola, Fla. 

Secretary—J. O. Elmer, Mobile, Ala. 

‘Treasurer—E. C. Ganahl, Mobile, Ala. 

Directors—William 8. Rosasco, Pensacola, Fla.; W. H. 
Britton, Pensacola, Fla.; Tom White, Mobile, Ala.; W. D. 
Harrigan, Mobile, Ala.; 8. E. Naylor, Gulfport, Miss.; A. 8. 
Mitchell, Gulfport, Miss.; L. Hayman, New Orileans,. La. ; 
J. H. Hinton, New Orleans, La.; Robert Morgan, jr., Port 
Arthur, Tex. 

Port vice presidents—Theo. Baars, Pensacola, Fla.; F. W. 
S. Locke, Mobile, Ala.; E. P. Holmes, Gulfport, Miss. ; 
Phil I. Adam, New Orleans, La.; L. B. Pipkin, Port Arthur, 
Tex. 

Chief inspector—R. 8S. Somerville, Mobile, Ala. 





The association gave a vote of thanks to the Battle 
house proprietors for their courtesy in furnishing a 
place for the meeting and other favors. Adjournment 
followed. 

Firms represented at the meeting: 


Robert Hunter, Mobile, Ala.; Hunter-Benn Co. 

Gus Eitzen, Pensacola, Fla.; Pensacola Lbr. Co. 

E. P. Holmes, Gulfport, Miss. ; Holmes-Herrick Lbr. Co. 
J. O. Elmer, Mobile, Ala. 

R. 8S. Somerville, Mobile, Ala. 

KF. W. 8S. Locke, Mobile, Ala.; Chicago Gulf Exp. Co. 
H. Curjel, Mobile, Ala.; H. Curjel. 

H. G. G. Donald, Mobile, Ala.; H. G. G. Donald & Co. 
J. M. Connaughton, New Orleans, La.; Gomilla-Demack Cuw. 
BE. C. Ganahl, Mobile, Ala.; Ii. C.-Ganahl. 

J. M. Des Rochers, Mobile, Ala.; Hirsch Lhbr. Co. 

D. Harndon, Mobile, Ala.; D. Harndon & Co. 

R. D. Swain, Mobile, Ala.; Haviland Lbr. Co. 

Tom White, Mobile, Ala.; Leatherbury & White. 

W. W. Cleaveland, Jackson, Ala.; Mcintyre Lbr. & Exp. Co. 
8S. E. Naylor, Guifport, Miss.; S. E. Naylor & Co. 

S. K. Taylor, Mobile, Ala.; 8. K. Taylor Co. 
Hinton-White Co.; New Orleans, La. 

J. J. Newman Lbr. Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Houlton Lbr. Co., Houlton, La. 

Ingram-Day Lbr. Co., Lyman, Miss. 

Scotch Lbr. Co., Fulton, Ala. 

European Lbr. Co., Mobile, Ala. 

H. Janssen & Co., Guifport, Miss. 

H. Baars & Co., Pensacola, Fla. 

J. C. Porter & Co., Pensacola, Fla. 





MANUFACTURERS OF OREGON AND WASHINGTON IN MONTHLY MEETING. 


Excellent Work of Their Association and Its Influence Upon the Business of the Pacific Northwest—Important Details of the Meeting. 


PorRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 16.—At its regular monthly 
meeting this afternoon in this city, the Oregon & Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association decided to 
hold future meetings occasionally in the Willamette 
valley, in order to give outoftown members in that direc- 
tion a better opportunity to participate in its affairs. 
The matter was brought up in the shape of a motion by 
P. J. Keating, of the Spaulding Logging Company, who 
expressed the belief that with the meetings distributed 
throughout the state the outoftown members, of whom 
there are many, would evince a deeper interest in the 
proceedings and they have a better opportunity to 
become active in propositions coming before the or- 
ganization. As it is, most of the attendants at the 
monthly meetings are Portland manufacturers. It was 
left with the directors to decide upon the next place of 
meeting, and it is understood that Cottage Grove will 
be selected. Cottage Grove is in the center of a large 
lumbering district and with a good attendance from 
Portland and other valley cities, it is believed that the 
next meeting will be one of the best and liveliest ever 
held by the organization, which is now several years old. 

The meeting was called to order this afternoon by 
President L. J. Wentworth and the reading of official 
reports was dispensed with. The domestic fir committee 
reported nothing of particular importance to the organi- 
zation, but the special committee appointed to look after 
the securing of interior finish for the reception hall of 
the building being erected at. Washington by South 
American republics reported that the material will be 
furnished as desired by the people having the building 
in charge. Upon motion of W. B. Macka, of the North 
Pacific Lumber Company, the report of the committee 
was adopted, including a resolution that the expense of 
the material be placed against the association. The 
finishing is being furnished upon request of John Bar- 
rett, who was recently here in the interest of the South 
American countries, for which he is endeavoring to build 
up trade relations with the United States. The material 
will be as fine as can be obtained, showing the grain of 
the wood, and will undoubtedly prove a good’ advertise- 
ment for the state and the whole Pacific Northwest. 


Freight Bureau’s Report. 

E. Ostrander, manager of the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s freight bureau, 
reported that weighing under the superintendency of 
the transcontinental weighing and inspection bureau has 
become operative at the Albina & Portland Terminal 
Company’s scales, and, he said he was informed, at 
Roseburg and Grant’s Pass. Day and night operators 
are now, he said, located at Albina and Portland. He 
explained that lumber going east from the south of 
Portland is supposed to be weighed at Albina and Port- 
land, as it may originate north of Roseburg on east and 
west side divisions of the Southern Pacific. If this 
arrangement does not prove satisfactory, it is the in- 
tention to install weighmasters at East Portland. He 
said that the seales had been checked recently and 
showed a great’ improvement in comparison with other 
scales. 

Mr. Ostrander also announced that the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound, the California & Puget Sound 
and the Tacoma Eastern, in connection with the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation, Oregon Short Line and Western 
Pacific ete., via Plummer, Ida., and Huntington, Ore., 
have published rates on lumber, shingles ete. from “mills 


on the first mentioned lines to points in Idaho, Utah, 
Wyoming, Colorado ete. This, he explained, would give 
Portland and Oregon dealers a good opportunity to enter 
this field. 

Odd Lengths Committee Reports. 

F. C. Knapp, of .the odd lengths committee, reported 
that the work was progressing and he hoped that little 
difficulty, if any, would be encountered in getting the 
odd lengths universally accepted. He called attention 
to the fact that the matter was brought up purely in the 





L. J. WENTWORTH, PORTLAND, ORE.; 


President Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


interest of conservation, and hence he thought that all 
lumbermen, manufacturers, wholesalers and _ retailers, 
should give their earnest support. President Wentworth 
said he fully indorsed every word spoken by Mr. Knapp, 
and in the same connection called upon A. L. Porter, 
secretary of the Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Spokane, Wash., who was present, to explain 
how the members of his association are taking to the 
odd length proposition. 

Mr. Porter said that he himself was very much in 
favor of the odd length system and had so advised 
members of the association, and he thought many of 
them looked favorably upon it. He also suggested that 
some member of the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association be delegated to address the 
meeting in this city in February of the Western Retail 
dealers and get their unanimous indorsement, as the 
matter could then be more fully presented in every 
detail. He also suggested that the terms of sale and 
pricelists be taken up at this convention, hoping that 
the manufacturers would attend, even though the meet- 
ing be one of retailers. He said the meeting would be 
open to all for the purpose of getting better acquainted. 

e also called attention to the manner in which he 


found business conducted on a tour of Salt Lake, Twin 
Falls and Boise. At the conclusion of Mr. Porter’s talk 
President Wentworth thanked him and promised that the 
wholesalers will do everything to make the retailers feel 
welcome when they assemble here for their annuai 
meeting. He said he hoped it would prove the biggest 
meeting the association ever has held. 

Later on during the meeting Mr. Porter explained 
that he had given considerable thought to the introduc- 
tion of a form of order blank which would serve as a 
memorandum and contract as well, so that in case of 
disputes it could be referred to the secretary of the asso- 
ciation or to a board of arbitration for final settlement. 
This matter will, in all probability, also come up before 
the annual meeting. 

The matter of furnishing information for the lumber 
manufacturers’ directory, which is about to be gotten 
out, was discussed at some length, there being divided 
opinion as to whether the names of eastern representa- 
tives should be included. Some thought they should, and 
gave their reasons; others were as emphatic in the belief 
that they should be omitted. Many strange anecdotes 
were related in this connection, most of them touching 
upon the dealings of brokers and representatives double- 
shooting the turn. The question finally was left to the 
discretion of Secretary Wastell and those wishing to 
have the names of the representatives mentioned may 
have it done: 

For the associated bureau of grades Mr. Knapp re- 
ported satisfactory work and said that a table had been 
prepared showing how many mills stood above and below 
grade, and the average of the mills reported by the 
three associations in the bureau. 


Those Present. 
L. J. Wentworth, Portland Lumber Company. 
B. C. Knapp, Peninsula Lumber Company. 
Ki. §. Collins, Ostrander Railroad & Logging Company. 
Kr. B. Hazen, Bridal Veil Lumbering Company. 
G. A. Griswold, Falls City Lumber Company. 
Fremont Everett, Sheridan Lumber Company. 
Ww. B. Mackay, North Pacific Lumber Company. 
J. Pp. Keating, Spending Logging Company. 
E. D. Kingsley, West Oregon Lumber Company. 
A. L. Porter, secretary Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Spokane. 


A. B. Wastell, secretary Oregon & Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


E. Ostrander, Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufact j 
Association Freight Bureau. - — 


ee ee 


RAPID GROWTH OF REDWOOD. 

Redwood has the reputation of being a very slow 
growing tree. Redwood sprouts from stumps of old 
trees are among the most rapid growers of our trees. 
The United States Forest Service had an interesting 
exhibit to prove this fact at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition. Sections from a young redwood sprout, 
together with explanatory diagrams showed its rapid rate 
of growth in diameter. This tree, which was cut on 
the Dupont Powder Works tract near Santa Cruz, Cal., 
was more than 80 inches in circumference at the 
stump, almost 125 feet in hight and only 47 years 
of age. This indicates a growth of more than half 
an inch in diameter a year and an annual growth of 
almost 2 7-10 feet in hight. In the Big River region, 
Mendocino county, redwood sprouts over 30 inches ‘n 
diameter on the stump and 125 to 160 feet in hight 
were found growing on land cut over forty to forty- 
five years ago. 
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NEW YORK LUMBER TRADE ASSOCIATION IN TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL. 


Attendance Large—Reports of Officers and Committees Show Association in Flourishing Condition—Rules and Standard of Measurement Discussed. 


New York, Oct. 18.—The twenty-third annual meet- 
ing of the New York Lumber Trade Association was held 
at its offices, 18 Broadway, last Wednesday, a large 
nwnber of members being in attendance. Following 
its usual eustom the business was preceded by a Del- 
monico luncheon, the business session convening at 2:30. 


The President’s Address. 


James Sherlock Davis, president of the association for 
five years, presided and delivered his annual address as 
follows: 

It has always been a pleasant duty for me to preside at 
the annual meetings of the association, for it gives me a 
good opportunity to greet the members in large numbers 
and to give them an account of the work of the year then 
ended. After serving the association two years as vice 
president and five years as president I am today re- 
tiring from office, and in doing so I am free to say that, 
though I shall be glad to be relieved of the duties of presi- 
dent, I regret deeply to sever the delightful official relations 
I have enjoyed during this period. ‘These years have not 
been marred by a single word or act on the part of any of 
you but, instead, they have been full of encouraging words 
and helpful acts. No man could ask for a more appreciative 
and loyal body of men to serve. 

In leaving the office of president the thing I regret per- 
haps.most to lose is the pleasant official relations I have 
enjoyed from day to day with our secretary. His faithful 
work and singleness of purpose in behalf of the association 
and his loyalty to me personally will ever be a deli htful 
remembrance. The work of this office, the books and rec- 
ords, and the thousand and one little things that come up 
every day for attention are cared for by him and his assist- 
ants with such systematic and unremitting care and dispatch 
that any of us would have just reason to feel glad if our 
own office were equally well handled. I sever my official 
relations with you, Mr. Secretary and your able and cour- 
teous assistants, with sincere regret and I shall always feel 
grateful to you all for the careful, loyal and official support 
that you have at all times rendered to me and to the 
association. ‘ 

The importance, the necessity of this association to the 
lumber trade can not be gainsaid. To be sure, few realize 
the necessity of it and some regard it of little, if any, im- 
portance. ‘This lack of appreciation of the value of the 
work of the association is due chiefly, if not entirely, to a 
failure on the part of some members to inquire into and 
understand how many of the advantages in their business 
result unknown to them directly from this work. I look 
upon such work as of equal importance with the buying and 
the selling of lumber and the managing of the yard; it is 
business and business of the highest value, for it conserves 
the rights of the wholesaler and the rights of the retailer 
in this market. 

Influence of the Association. 


In line with what I have been saying I wish you to bear 
with me for a few moments while I recall to your minds 
some of the important matters which the association has 
handled for you during my term of office. Some have been 
of pecuniary benefit to retailers, some to wholesalers and 
some to both, but all, while serving to protect your business 
in many other ways, have been of direct pecuniary advantage 
to it. Were it not for the potent influence of the association 
the lumber business in this city would today certainly be 
in a chaotie condition; for it is only by means of this influ- 
ence that regularity is maintained in the channels of trade 
and various attacks from many quarters are successfully 
warded off. 

Among the means of saving money for our members the 
reduction of the rate of fire insurance is unquestionably of 
great importance. You all doubtless have noted the results, 
but few of you, I venture to say, realize the work and time 
that was given to this matter by our special committee on 
insurance under the guidance of an insurance broker of the 
highest character and qualifications. A reduction was 
obtained of 25 percent off the rate then existing. In other 
words, but for the work of the association, yards would 
today be paying one-third higher insurance rates. probably 
the saving thus effected for each retail member amounts in 
one year to more than he has paid in dues since he joined 
the association. 

Inspection Rules. 


Next in importance, I believe, come our efforts with refer- 
ence to inspection rules. All dealers in longleaf yellow pine 
will reeall the conference held at Savannah, December 9 
and 10, 1904, which was participated in by the Georgia- 
Forida association and other southern associations and by 
the Baltimore, the Philadelphia and the New York associa- 
tions, and which brought about the very satisfactory inter- 
state rules of 1905. Since then we have met our southern 
friends in conference in New York, in Jacksonville and in 
Philadelphia, and by these meetings we have all of us 
greatly increased our respect and friendliness for each 
other. 

Of not less importance and entailing far more work and 
time has been the sincere and earnest effort of our able com- 
mittee on inspection to get into agreement with the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association fo the end that uniform rules 
for the inspection and measuring of hardwoods should be 
had—rules that would contain the very necessary element 
of stability and meet the imperative requirements of this 
market. Although your inspection committee has been very 
zealous in its efforts along this line, it has up to the present 
time been unable to reach the desired result. 

I wish I had time to go fully into this matter, so that 
you might realize, as I do, the vast amount of time and 
thought which the committee has given to it. I hope I may, 
however, impress upon you very strongly the fact that no 
committee of this association has ever done more faithful 
and conscientious work, nor more thoroughly deserved heart- 
ily to be backed up by every member in obtaining for this 
great market that which is of primary importance to all 
lumber dealers, namely, a set of rules under which they can 
both buy and sell. ‘The official rules of this association— 
the United States rules—meet more favorably than any 
other rules the conditions of the manufacturers of hard- 
woods, and at the same time provide a classification and a 
standard of grades that fulfill the requirements of this mar- 
ket and of all other markets. I have no doubt that uniform 
rules of inspection will some day be brought about and I 
believe that the basis of the agreement of the same will be 
the United States rules. In order to accomplish this desir- 
able result as speedily as possible, I believe that the welfare 
of every retail member and the loyalty of this association 
require that each should buy under no other rules. 

Feeling sure that our committee is right in the position 
which it has taken for fair and stable rules, let us stand 
together as one man in support of it. I for one mean to 
help it in every way in my power and in order to have = 
share in the struggle which must be continued until suc 
rules are obtained, I am going to ask, as my only favor, 
that my successor appoint me a member of the committee 
on inspection. 

Standard of Measurement. 


There has ‘also been brought about the adoption of the 
New York standard of measurement for the measuring of 


all tongue and groove stock, 5 inches and under in width, 
to be uniform for all woods by adding three-quarters of an 
inch to the surface measure, and in this way the custom for 
all yard sales in this market has been determined. The 
standard lengths in maple and other hardwood flooring also 
have been fixed and it is hoped that as far as possible our 
members will buy and sell under this standard, as concerted 
action in this matter would soon prevent the shipping of 
the excessive quantities of lengths under four feet, which 
now give the trade so much trouble. 

During the last five —— labor troubles fortunately have 
been few, as concerns the lumber trade. The experience the 
building trade unions had with this association in the spring 
of 1905 doubtless proved a salutary lesson to them and one 
which we hope and believe will not be forgotten by them for 
many years to come. <A few individual cases have come up 
with the truck drivers’ union, but the yards where this 
trouble arose, with the assistance of our secretary, showed 
such energy and courage in dealing with them that they 
were soon successfully settled, and what might easily have 
developed into a general fight for the trade was oe 
averted. In February, 1905, our friends in New Jersey had 
a serious labor trouble and our members were able to help 
—. by delivering no lumber there until the strike was 
ended. 

We have also successfully disposed of considerable other 
important and beneficial work such as, for instance, codpera- 
tion with the Greater Canal Association for the barge canal 
and coéperation with the authorities for open piers on the 
East river; the raising of money for the San Francisco 
relief fund and the Italian relief fund; and constant watch- 
fulness of local and state legislation for the purpose of 
guarding our interests as far as possible against pernicious 
laws. ‘This latter work has been most ably executed by the 
chairman of our committee on legislation. 


Membership. 


Our membership rolls, which now comprise retail, whole- 
sale and nonresident members, reach larger numbers now 
than ever before. Twenty-one members have dropped from 
the list; twelve having gone out of business, five having 
resigned, two having been expelled and two having failed. 
During this same period twenty-two retailers, seventy-six 
wholesalers and seven nonresident members have been elected 
and added to our rolls, making a total of 105 and a net gain 
of eighty-four. 

During these five years our association has suffered incal- 
culable loss in the death of several of our most highly 
esteemed and best loved associates. It is with a sense of 
sadness and keen personal loss that we recall the death of 
Charles A. Meigs, Ernest M. Price, Charles BE. Pell, John C. 
Orr, Russell Johnson, Wilson Godfrey, Joseph H. Eckstein, 
Henry Harris Barnard, Marvin Cross, Charles Hill Willson, 
Homer A. Millard and Michael Goodwin. These honorable 
nen by upright dealings have left behind them a rich herit- 
age for us to cherish and a noble example for us to follow. 
Everyone of us surely appreciates fully the privilege and 
honor of having been associated with these Nestors of the 
= men of the highest type of New York mer- 
chants. 

Now tbat the time has come for me to take official leave 
of you, my mind is so flooded with accumulated memories 
of the kindness, helpfulness and appreciation which you 
have constantly manifested toWard me during these long 
years of service that I find myself utterly unable adequately 
to thank you for it all. As I contemplate all this kindness 
1 am loath to sever these pleasant relations and I leave the 
office of president with feelings akin to sadness. 1 shall 
always feel the deepest interest in the work and welfare of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association, to which and to 
you all individually I extend my hearty wishes for continued 
prosperity. 


Report of Board of Trustees. 


Following the president’s address came the annual re- 
port of the board of trustees, which was read by Secre- 
tary J. D. Crary: 


The reports of the board of trustees of an organization 
such as this which are made from time to time must of 
uecessity have a good deal of sameness about them. The 
association’s work from year to year does not vary so much 
in detail. The same problems which have to be solved seem 
to be ever with us, and some years they vary in acuteness. 
That this association has to a remarkable extent accom- 
plished what it set out to do can not be gainsaid. We doubt 
if there are many members of the trade left today who 
could explain the conditions which existed at the time this 
association was formed which made it a necessity. There 
were absolutely no lines drawn governing trade. One man’s 
customer was everybody’s possible customer, regardless of 
whether he was a consumer or not. 

We have now passed through a year of anything but 
satisfactory conditions, and the temptation to depart from 
established customs has doubtless been greater than it will 
be for a number of years to come. At the same time sales 
direct to cousumers have been remarkably few, and we are 
pleased to report that the rank and file of the manufacturers 
and wholesale dealers are in hearty and sympathetic accord 
with the principles as established by this association and 
do everything they can to protect the same, 

The condition of the association is very satisfactory, as 
is shown by the continued increase in its membership, which 
represents nearly all of the wholesale and retail trade in 
the Metropolitan district. There are a few firms, particu- 
larly among the.wholesalers, who should be members, and 
if the retailers doing business with them would use their 
good offices, we are sure they would make application. 

The association has held three regular meetings—October 
14, 1908; January 13, 1909; April 14, 1909. And the board 
of trustees six—October 14, 1908; December 2, 1908; Jan- 
uary 13, 1909; February 25, 1909; May 18, 1909; Octo- 
ber 6, 1909. It has added to its membership two retailers, 
twenty-nine wholesalers and two nonresident. Its total 
membership today is as follows: 114 retailers, 104 whole- 
salers, sixteen nonresident. 

The association has lost by death three. members: Charles 
Hill Wilson, Homer A. Millard, Michael Goodwin. 

The work of the various committees will be thoroughly 
covered in their reports which will be submitted at this 
meeting. Your particular attention is called to the report 
of the committee on trade relations, which is probably the 
most important committee connected with association work. 
It is the committee of all others which stands between 
regularity and irregularity, and faithfully considers all 
matters brought to its attention. 

The report of tae”“committee on inspection will also be 
interesting, and shows how faithful it has been in guarding 
your welfare. 

The proposed revision of the building code received our 
most earnest attention. Every conference which was held 
in which we were in any way interested was attended by 
committees, and we were able to exert influence enough to 
have a Best d well assured opinion that the code as it was 
proposed would not have been very objectionable to the 
jumber trade. But, as you all know, the code failed of 
passage, and so our efforts were in vain. The same active 
interest, however, will be taken in any proposed code which 
may be forthcoming, and the interests of the lumber trade 
will be regarded as far as it is possible to do so. 


The Credit System. 

The credit system has been constantly used by a good 
number of the members, but there are others who never use 
it. This we can not understand, because its record shows 
its efficiency. There is no theory about it. What it has 
accomplished is in black and white, in dollars and cents, 
and we are informed by the secretary that no credit system 
which he has ever investigated shows the results which this 
system can show. We wish that every member of the asso- 
ciation could take advantage of it and use it in collecting 
accounts frem delinquent debtors. 

The total number of claims reported to date ag- 
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over last year, or 49 percent of the whole. 

Report of Committee on Inspection. 


The report of Charles F. Fischer, treasurer, showed 
the organization to be in excellent shape from a finan- 
cial standpoint. The report of the inspection committee 
was presented by Chairman Patrick Moore, as follows: 


The committee on inspection has had a busy year. It 
has had four regular meetings at the association rooms, 
besides which it has attended by subcommittees most of 
the important meetings of sister associations which have 
been held, notably at Albany, Springfield, Connecticut and 
New Jersey. The principal object in attending these sister 
meetings was to place this association and its committee 
on inspection in the proper light before them. So much 
misrepresentation has been made concerning this associa- 
tion’s attitude on national inspection that we felt 
it extremely important that the members of our sis- 
ter associations should know exactly the truth and 
just where our association stood in the matter. For 
this reason we attended these various meetings, and 
we are pleased to say that in all cases we were received 
with great courtesy and that in Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and New Jersey the United States rules were adopted as the 
otticial rules of those associations. These rules, that is, 
the United States rules, were adopted by this association 
on March 17, last, and 5,000 copies were printed for free 
distribution to members and all others who might want 
them. So far as we have been able to learn, the rules have 
met with favor. No trouble has been experienced by those 
who desire to buy under them, and we feel that they are 
looked upon as eminently fair. Besides their adoption by 
this association and the associations above referred to they 
have become also the official rules of the following: The 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Philadelphia and the 
Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. Your 
committee deprecates as much as anyone the fact that there 
is not a national inspection. At the present time there may 
be said to be three sets of rules—the United States rules, 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ rules and the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association rules. The three sets of rules are 
not greatly at variance, and this committee wishes to go on 
record as being willing at all times to meet any and every 
section at least half way in the formulation of rules or in 
any effort to bring about rules which may be fairly national 
in their character, but we also feel that in the making of 
such rules an important market such as is New York must 
be duly considered. 


The reports of the committee on trade relations and 
legislation were interesting. 

The nominating committee presented the following 
ticket, which was unanimously elected: 


Presideat—Russell Johnson Perrine. 

Vice president—John F. Steeves. 

Second vice president—Frederick W. Starr. 
Treasurer—Charles F. Fischer. 


FOR TRUSTEBS. 


Russeil J. Perrine, Rowland McClave, Waldron Williams, 
David M. Resseguie, Louis Bossert, Charles F. Fischer, 
John L, Cutler, James H. Pettinger, George C. Lavery, 
William P. Youngs, John BHgan, William F. Clarke, 
Isaac P. Vander- W. H. Simonson, John C. Creveling, 
beek, A. P. Bigelow, W. S. Van Clief, 
Guy Loomis, C. W. Wilson, Allan H. Church, 
William 8. Wandel, E. M. Wiley, T. D. Carpenter, 
Hammond Talbot, Peter A. Smith, Patrick Moore, 
Gulian_ Ross, Frederick W. Starr, James 8S. Davis, 
John F, Steeves, John J. Cooney, T. J. Crombie, 
R. 8S. White, E. D. MacMurray, Albro J. Newton. 


The newly elected president, Russell Johnson Perrine, 
was escorted to the chair by D. M. Resseguie, and ad- 
dressed the convention as follows: 


I appreciate very much the honor you have conferred 
on me in calling me to occupy the chair as president 
of this association, occupied as it has been so ably for 
the last five years by Mr. Davis, and realize that I have 
no easy task before me, in fact several of my friends have 
already tendered me their sympathies. I will, however, 
endeavor to perform the work in store for me to the best 
of my ability. 

In association work, grnGemen, we must have codépera- 
tion, the members should make it a point to set aside the 
afternoon of the meetings, and there are very few who can 
not spare an hour or so from the office to come here and 
take up together the different matters as they present them- 
selves for discussion. 

Very often we toss the notice from the secretary aside, 
with the thought, “Oh, there is nothing important on hand,” 
which is sometimes the case, but, come if possible, and 
after we have transacted what business there is we, from 
“Lump Sum Town,” can talk about the way our —. 
= cutting prices, or how the wholesalers are trying to 
oO us. 

The annual meeting here makes me think of Haster Sun- 
day at church—always a good attendance. I would like to 
see you all cvery meeting. Possibly if the secretary would 
provide us with a lunch like the one we have just had it 
might be an inducement. 

he meetings will be called to order promptly at the 
time mentioned in the notices, and the officers and com- 


— will be waiting for you to give them some work 
0 do. 





OFFICERS ELECTED. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Oct. 19.—The North Bend Chamber 
of Commerce has elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, W. P. Evans; vice president, J. H. Guerry; secre- 
tary, A. H. Derbyshire; financial secretary, A. W. Myers; 
treasurer, Elmer F. Russell. The above named together 
with A. G. Raab, J. C. Gray and J. R. Smith make up 
the executive board. 
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SPECIAL MEETING OF THE CHICAGO HARDWOOD LUMBER EXCHANGE. 


Publicity Movement Assumes Tangible Form—Officers and Members Working for Better Feeling Between Millmen and Wholesaler. 


A special meeting of the Chicago Hardwood Lumber~ 


Exchange was held October 16 in the college room of 
the new La Salle hotel, Madison and La Salle streets, 
Chicago. 

The work recently accomplished by this organization 
has demonstrated what can be done when the business 
of an association is handled by officers and directors of 
ability who take the proper interest in the work. The 
president, Frederick L. Brown, of Crandall & Brown, 
and the secretary, J. H. Dion, of Maisey & Dion, are the 
right men in the right place in an organization of this 
kind. They are admirably supported and backed up by 
W. C. Schreiber, vice president; F. B. McMullen, treas- 
urer, and the following directors: H. S. Hayden, John 
S. Benedict, Fred D. Smith, Edward Skeele, F. C. Van 
Nostrand, A. R. Vinnedge and W. E. Trainer. Since 
these officers have had jurisdiction over the exchange’s 
affairs matters have improved greatly. The members 
who have attended the last two meetings went away 
enthusiastic over association work, and the only regret 
is that all the members could not have been present, for 
many good points were brought out whereby all could 
have profited from the suggestions offered. From the ex- 
cellent results accomplished since, the resumption of the 
monthly meetings, after the summer vacation, it may 
safely be predicted that this organization will prove one 
of the greatest helps to promote the welfare of the 
hardwood trade in Chicago. 

The meeting was preceded by a sumptuous luncheon, 
which, from oysters to sweets, was thoroughly enjoyed 
by all. After the regalias had been lit, President 
Brown called on Secretary Dion to call the roll and read 
the minutes of the last meeting, which were approved 
as read. 

President Brown, before calling for reports by the 
different committees, said that the work accomplished 
by the various committees during the last two weeks 
should bear fruitage, and he complimented them on the 
grand work done. He then called on Chairman Schreiber, 
of the labor committee, who made an exhaustive report. 
Mr. Schreiber was followed by Chairman Trainer, of the 
market conditions committee. Mr. Trainer’s report was 
very thorough, taking up each wood separately, and at 
the close of his remarks he was vociferously applauded. 

Charles Westcott, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, reported that since the last meeting his com- 
mittee had received applications from the following for 
membership, all of whom were unanimously elected: 

F. B. Spragge Lumber Company. 

8. P. C. Hostler. 

D. K. Jeffris & Co. 

McLaughlin Lumber Company. 


P. L. Schmechel. 
Huddleston-Marsh Lumber Company. 


President Brown then called on Chairman Hayden, of 
the publicity committee, for his report, the matter under 
consideration being of great importance to the exchange, 
he said. 

Mr. Hayden stated that his committee had met and 
had decided that the best interests of Chicago and the 
exchange would be served by the use of a seal which 
should be used on the stationery of every member of 
the association. Mr. Hayden had had an artist draw a 
design for a seal to be used, which followed along the 
lines of the Chicago Association of Commerce design. 
Messrs. Wylie, Fathauer, Schreiber, Skeele, Richmond, 
McMullen, Westcott, Trainer, Moore, McCloud, Holle 
and Dion took part in a discussion which considered the 
question from every possible angle. It was finally left 
in the hands of the committee to push the matter to com- 
pletion, and a die will be struck off and each member 
will be supplied with electros, which will be used on all 
their stationery and envelopes. This seal reads that the 
concern is a member of the Chicago Hardwood Lumber 
Exchange, and also brings out the fact that Chicago is 
the greatest hardwood market of the world. 

O. O. Agler, chairman of the trades committee, then 
made his report, which was greatly appreciated by all 
present. He said he was deeply impressed with the work 
that was being done by the exchange, and that his com- 
mittee had met last Wednesday and had thrashed out 
the question of appointing an arbitration committee. 
This name he considered a misnomer, which he said 
might lead to some confusion. The trades committee 
recommended that a committee of three be appointed to 
pass on all complaints. He asked the members to use 
great care against any violation of trade ethics. Chi- 
cago lumbermen in the past, he said, had had a pretty 
hard name, but that was in the past, and from now on 
he wanted the exchange to stand for all that was best 
in the hardwood market. Concerning the committee on 
complaints, he said that this committee could take up 
any complaint that the millmen might bring, and if he 
(the millman) was in the right and the Chicago lumber- 
man in the wrong it was up to the committee to persuade 
the local man to do the right thing. By working along 
these lines, he said, outside criticism could be reduced 
to a minimum and the Chicago lumber trade would reap 
the benefit. If this method was worked out in spirit, 
he said, it would show the people outside that business 
methods in Chicago were along the straight and narrow 
path. The committee would have nothing to do with the 
inspection, of course, but would be for the purpose of 
causing a better feeling between the millman and the 
wholesaler. 

Charles Westcott moved that the report be accepted, 
and if any change in the constitution be necessary to 
enable the appointing of this committee that it should 
be done. f 


Mr. Holle supported Mr. Agler’s report and said that 
he considered it a great step forward. 

President Brown stated that he would appoint the 
members of this committee later and report at the next 
meeting. 

The meeting then adjourned subject to the call of the 
secretary. 

The Attendance. 


H. D. Welch, E. A. Thornton Lumber Company. 
A. H. Ruth, G. W. Jones Lumber Company. 
Louis A. Smith, Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Com- 


pany. 

O. O. Agier, Upham & Agler. 

Thomas B. Roy, Theo. Fathauer Company. 

J. J. Trainer, Trainer Bros. Lumber Company. 

G. R. Thamer, Empire Lumber Company. 

William Baithis. 

P. P. Wood, E. B. Lombard. 

Robert S. Corson, Upham & Agler. 

~ -" Smith, Mason-Donaldson Lumber Company, Rhine- 
ander. 

W. E. Trainer, Trainer Bros. Lumber Company. 

J. J. Fink, Fink-Heidler Company. 

R. S. Huddleston, Huddleston-Marsh Lumber Company. 

E. 8. Nelson, Park Richmond & Co. 

Park Richmond, Park Richmond & Co. 

L. B. Lesh, Lesh & Matthews Lumber Company. 

Tom A. Moore, T. A. Moore & Co. 

William C. Schreiber, Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company. 

Harvey T. Hayden, Hayden & Westcott Lumber Company. 

J.D. Bolton, Hayden & Westcott Lumber Company. 

C. F. Holle, Heath, Witbeck Company. 

James P. McParland, McPariand-Konzen Lumber Company. 

x. F. Kerns, Kerns-Utley Lumber Company. 

W. Wylie. 

Cc. H. Wolfe, Heath, Witbeck Company. 

8S. P. C. Hostler, Advance Lumber Company. 

R. Maisey, Maisey & Dion. 

Cc. L. Cross. 

Frederick L. Brown, Crandall & Brown. 

Theo. Fathauer, Theo. Fathauer Company. 

E. H. Klann, F. 8. Hendrickson Lumber Company. 

Charles Westcott, Hayden & Westcott Lumber Company. 

J. H. Dion, Maisey & Dion. 


Po 


Frank F. Fish, National Hardwood Lumber Association. 
Fred D. Smith. 

John 8S. Benedict. 

F. B. McMullen, Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Com- 


pany. 
H. H. McLaughlin, McLaughlin Lumber Company. 
L. H. Wheeler, Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Company. 





BEAUTIFUL CALENDAR FOR 1910. 

It was Victor Hugo who said that ‘‘The beautiful is 
as useful as the useful.’’ The soundness of the truth 
embodied in this aphorism is recognized in many ways, 
and to an increasing extent of late. In architecture, the 
mere commercial utility of the business building is not 
allowed to detract from its artistic possibilities. Its 
artistic possibilities are not wholly sacrificed to its 
utilitarian purposes. 

Another phase of this advancement in the apprecia- 
tion of the utility of beauty is shown in the publishing 
field. Beautiful pictures either illustrating the text or 
independent of it are an important part of the best 
magazines, and even illustrations for the advertisements 
are drawn by as good as, if not the same or better, 
artists than those of the reading pages. . 

As being in harmony with this commendable policy 
that is manifesting itself in all branches of the print- 
ing art, it is a pleasure to direct attention to a beautiful 
calendar for 1910 issued by Joseph C. Righter, Williams- 
port, Pa., for distribution among his friends in the lum- 
ber trade. The artistic feature of this calendar is the 
charming face of ‘‘ Miss Virginia,’’ the personification 
of all that is sweet, modest and lovely in womanhood. 
The original of this picture was painted by one of 
America’s younger, but nevertheless most successful 
artists, Benjamin Lichtman. The calendar is such as 
to add that artistic touch to the business office that only 
a beautiful picture can add. 





A DEPARTURE IN PLANING 


The rapid production and high grade finish demanded 
in the output of the modern planing mill have made 
necessary and have induced the adoption and develop- 
ment of new features to displace many older features of 
construction that in the past had been accepted without 
question. But the possibilities of perfect cutterhead 
work and rapid feed have been appreciated within a 
comparatively short time, and the development of plan- 
ing mills to take advantage of the latest devices is still 
more recent. 

One of the obstacles fo the securing of perfect cutter- 
head work was the difficulty of maintaining the cutter- 
head journals in perfect condition. The pull of the cut- 
terhead belts under the cutting strain may be as high 
as 1,500 pounds, and the speed 3,200 feet a minute. It 
was found that under these conditions, with the increased 
size of belt necessary for fast feed, accuracy of adjust- 
ment of cutterheads was soon lost by the wear on the 
journals, proper lubrication of long cutterhead boxes 
being difficult and far from certain. 

Another element of the difficulty was experienced in 
the vibrations and jars of the cutterheads caused by the 
belts on the shafts, this factor being one of the most 
serious and most difficult of elimination. It was not 
unusual to see the mark left by the belt lacing on the 
stock each time that it went over the pulley. The diffi- 
culty of making two belts run exactly alike also added 
to the troubles attending the method of belting cutter- 
heads. The importance of the factor of belt slippage 
in the problem will be appreciated when it is considered 
that a difference of .01 of an inch in the diameter of the 
cutterhead pulleys means a difference of from ten to 
twelve feet in the amount of belt travel at the ordinary 
planing mill speeds, the difference being exaggerated by 
variations in thickness and tension of belts. 

The necessity of the operator’s working about the 
cutterheads in truing them off while they are running at 
full speed made the belting of cutterheads on the front 
or operating side of the machine somewhat dangerous, 
and accidents to operators have resulted from the break- 


MACHINE CONSTRUCTION. 


ing of belts while the operator was in the line of belting. 

Convenience and accessibility on the operating side of 
any machine, allowing the removal of cutterheads, taking 
out defective pieces ete., are desirable. To accomplish 
these results, to eliminate the objectionable features of 
belting upon the cutterhead direct, and of belting troubles 
generally, the S. A. Woods Machine Company, of Boston, 
Mass., has developed its one-side coupled drive, in which 
one belt is used for each cutterhead, and the belts are 
placed on the back side of the machine, each driving a 
cutterhead pulley supported by boxes entirely indepen- 
dent of the cutterhead itself, a connection being made 
between the two by a flexible coupling. This coupling 
is claimed by the Woods company effectually to absorb 
all vibration transmitted to the pulley by the belting, 
thus leaving the cutterhead journals without the strain 
of the belts or other disturbing influences. This improve- 
ment permits the use of very short journals upon the 
cutterhead, these journals being efficiently lubricated by 
improved oiling devices, thus rendering easy the main- 
tenance of ideal running conditions. This design also 
makes possible the instant detaching of the cutterhead 
from the spindle, leaving it free to be turned when set- 
ting up and without disturbing the belts in any way. 

Though the driving of a planing mill from one side 
may be considered a radical departure from the con- 
struction in use so many years, this arrangement is said 
by the Woods company, which has embodied this and 
many other new features in its No. 20 planer and 
matcher, to be not only satisfactory, but decidedly an 
advanced step. This machine is built in two sizes to 
work 9-inch and 15-inch widths by 6 inches thick. 

The 8S. A. Woods Machine Company may be said to 
have fairly earned the title of ‘‘Planer Specialist’’ by 
concentrating its attention upon wood planers, and the 
No. 20 is the practical result of this specializing and the 
concrete demonstration of the higher efficiency to be 
attained through such concentration. Millmen who are 


contemplating the installing of planers will do well to 
look into this new type of machine. 





NEW NO. 20 PLANER AND MATCHER MADE BY THE S&S. A. WOODS MACHINE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


A Feminine Protest Against Unbecoming Garb in Business—Tidiness a Winning Factor in Cultivating Trade — Hooking Up 
in Business with the Wrong Kind of Man—The Lumber Shed that Lets in the Weather—Some Snow. 


A LUMBERWOMAN’S IDEA OF DRESS. 


A month or longer ago mention was made in this 
department of several ladies who are and have been 
associated practically with the lumber business, and one 
of these ladies writes very pleasantly, the following 
being an extract from her letter: 

‘*T think in nearly every case our business has been 
taken up through necessity and not from choice, but as 
yet I have to find a single lady in the business who does 
not like her work. I have one thing though that I would 
like to mention. I do. not think you are quite fair with 
us. Your cartoonist does not give us very good lines, 
even in this day of straight lines. I have before me the 
cartoon of the lady selling lumber, with her foot on the 
hub of the wagon wheel. Now, you know as well as I 
that if we looked like that we would straightway go to a 
physical culture teacher and have those lines changed 
considerably. And then again I see in a letter just below 
your article from E, L. Keith, of South Dakota, in which 
he says that looks or clothes do not count. I do not quite 
agree with him in this respect. I do not believe in wear- 
ing diamonds or party gowns among the trade, but I do 
think our customers think more of us if we wear at least 
a well fitting tailored garmert, and I know I am more 
particular when I go among the yards where I am liable 
to meet customers than I am in my everyday office.’’ 

The observations of this lady opens up a question that 
is rarely, if ever, discussed by lumbermen, namely, How 
shall they dress? I know that at the mere mention of 
this subject there are those whose noses will fly into the 
air at an angle of 45 degrees, and possibly straighter up 
than that, for the reason that they will consider it imma- 
terial and irrelevant, as the lawyers put it; not germane 
to the lumber business; in fact, none of my business how 
they dress, and no more the business of the public than 
it is what brand of breakfast food they eat. 

But you have heard about people butting in, a thing 
that oceasionally we all are liable to do. And the 
knowledge on our part that the community assumes that 
it is privileged to butt in possibly is what keeps a half- 
dozen or so of us in the straight and narrow path. If 
we don’t pony up to suit others in they butt. We see 
it in every field. If a politician looks right or left 
from party lines his old associates drive at him like so 
many goats. It is a pleasure sometimes to see the 
politicians themselves butt back. There was a good 
example of it in Washington the last year, and it need 
surprise none of us if on account of these few law- 
makers going head on against the mummified rules of 
the bodies of which they are members would raise about 
as big a hullabaloo three years hence in the political 


world as has been seen for many a day. If a minister 
fails to toe the mark that has been drawn by others the 
denominational authorities go for him with horns in the 


air. The fear of every criminal is that the law will butt 
in. And if we violate the laws of nature the good old 
dame jumps for us with all four feet off the ground. 
After all it is a butting-in world, and it would be a 
great idea if a poor scribbler couldn’t butt in and say 
a few words about the way the lumbermen dress. I am 
grateful to the lady for opening up the subject. 


Lumbermen Should Stand for the Highest. 

Some of us think we must cater to our trade in the 
matter of dress, but really in this I think we are enter- 
taining a false notion. Is there a man of us who ever 
has heard a customer say that owing to the way we 
dress he objected to buying lumber of us? Really, if it 
were a personal matter, and I were running a hundred 
yards, and a customer should make that remark to me, 
I should tell him to go straight to tophet, even if it did 
lose the sale of a board. It is our duty as men to stand 
for that which we consider right, and surely it is right 
to so dress that our appearance will not be objection- 
able to those of our associates who are in sympathy with 














“Our customers think more of us.” 








the decencies of life. The poorly dressed, unshaven man 
is not an inspiring sight, as you know from the tramps 
who come to your door, and if in life we are indisposed 
to set good, healthy examples we might better knock our- 
selves in the head and make way for those who will. 

I have come in contact with a great many men who 
were elegantly dressed, and in manners they were so 
agreeable, courteous, refined, that really their clothes 
were not thought of. It would have been immaterial to 
me whether they wore velvet or a Mother Hubbard. My 
stars and garters! If it was the disposition of the 
sensible world to shy at a well dressed man, which end 


of the horn would I come out of in an attempt to earn a. 


living? If, for instance, the lumbermen of the country 
should shy at diamonds, intrinsically about the most 
worthless things which exist unless a fellow wants to 
put them up with his uncle, how quickly I would go 
hungry. Dress eovers a multiude of sins—every man 
knows that no matter what kind of clothes he may wear. 

Suppose a case. A young man who may have gradu- 
ated from the high school concludes that his native town 
is not large enough in which to spread his wings, and he 
goes to a large city to begin his career. He says, ‘‘ Fid- 
dlesticks! Clothes don’t make the man.’’ If he were my 
boy I should be glad he entertained that idea, but I 
should want him to associate with it the fact that 














“If a poor scribbler couldn’t butt in.” 


clothes have much to do with a man’s success. He lands 
in the city untidily and slouchingly dressed. His clothes 
are dusty and hang on him as though he were a bean- 
pole. His collar is run down at the heels. His necktie 
is threadbare. His shoes are unshined. His hat shows 
two years’ wear. He starts in to make the rounds, 
calling at banks, various stores, commission houses, the 
thousand-and-one offices in the great skyscrapers, and 
with what reception do you think he will meet? He will 
be turned down, down, down; and if he gets any work 
it will be shoveling coal, or hustling barrels and boxes 
in the markets alongside of men whose muscle is worth 
a dollar and a half a day. 

In a purely agricultural section, when I went to a 
yard, in front of the office stood a fine automobile, and 
when its owner was explaining its points he was asked 
if his farmer customers thought he was putting on a 
good deal of style when he drove so expensive a 
machine? ‘‘If they do, let them think so,’’ said he. 
‘“Tf one of them should make a remark to that effect 
I would ask him why in thunder he was putting on so 
much style driving good horses, as they all do around 
here; why he didn’t sell his good horses, buy old plugs 
and save money by it?’’ ‘ 

When Andy Bloomer, of Nebraska, was in business, his 
office was small, inconvenient and void of decorations, 
save cases of souvenirs which he had _ up in his 
travels, and he told me it was not an office to his liking; 
that if he should build one to suit himself his farmer 
customers would think he was putting on too much style. 
At the same time Mr. Blogmer dressed well. I believe 
that in regard to the office it was a mistaken idea. If 
his office had been oné of the finest, instead of the 
mediocre one it was, Mr. Bloomer, in my opinion, would 
have sold as much»lvwmber as he did, as the remarkable 
personality of the man would have been in evidence just 
the same. It was Bloomer, not the office, that sold 
the lumber. 

It was told me by a dealer who had built a shed that 
cost not far from $2,600, that he had heard that a 
farmer remarked that he (the farmer) had helped to 
pay for it. Yet, on account of such a fool remark as 
that, is it better to eater to such ignorance, selfishness 
and jealousy and go without good sheds? Not this year, 
beloved. 


The Way a Foreman Dressed. 


The following illustration will show that notwithstand- 
ing we do not want to dress like millionaires, we can 
dress in a way that will be creditable to us. As many as 
four years ago, in a yard I saw a foreman whose dress 
caused me to halt and look at him the second time. His 
clothes were a paragon of neatness and cleanliness. His 
shirt was of small checked gingham, the collar unbut- 
toned and turned back at the throat. The blue and white 
striped overalls looked as if they had just come from 
the laundry. And they were not new either. It’s no 
credit to any of us to wear clean overalls if they are 
brand new. This man’s sleeves were rolled up and it 
could be seen that his undershirt was as clean as soap 
and water could make it. Good deal of attention to pay 
to the clothes of a man in the yard, you may say, but I 
couldn’t help it, and wouldn’t want to if I could. A 
phrenologist once told me that my bump of observa- 
tion was abnormal, and put it in this way: ‘‘ You would 
see a cambric needle where some others wouldn’t see a 
crowbar.’’ Therefore do not blame me for what I 
ean’t help. 

I would have bet $4 that this man had a wife that 
was worth more than the yard in which he was em- 
ployed, as I hardly can imagine a coarse man, doing 
what would be called coarse work, keeping himself in 
quite that condition. His overalls probably cost $1 
if he bought them, or 98 cents if his wife hunted over 
the bargain counters for them; his shirt probably was 
made of material that cost 38 cents; his undershirt may 
have cost 50 cents—there was $1.88 for a wardrobe 
that looked so spick and span as to attract attention. 
I will bet another $4 that his good wife butts right in 
and will not for a moment permit that hubby of hers 
to wear any but clean clothes. That is the woman of it 
when the woman is built along those lines. 


That Is the Way They Do It In Prance. 

That is the way the working men dress over in France, 
a country from which some of my progenitors hailed. 
They dress in cotton that can be washed and’ kept 
clean. The other night a man who is largely interested 
in electric theaters and I boarded a train and the only 
available coach was nearly filled with men who were 
on their way to a railroad job. A half-dozen ladies were 
passengers and they were huddled in one corner of the 
ear. I am eareful about such matters, but I walked 
down the aisle and asked one of the ladies if I could 
sit by her side; that the odor back in the car was rather 
too much for me. She glanced up, saw what kind of a 
looking fellow I was, said ‘‘Certainly,’’ and removed 
her hat that more than filled one-half of the seat. 
‘*This is disgusting; I hardly can ‘stand it in here,’’ 
she said, and notwithstanding the night was chilly, I 
asked the conductor when he came for my ticket if he 
would do us the favor of leaving the front door open to 
purify the atmosphere. We were glad we had his sym- 
pathy to the extent that he remarked it was a beastly 
arrangement, and that another coach ought to have 
been put on. 

The most of these railroad laborers were dressed in 
woolen, and that was what was the matter with them. 
When the average man dons a woolen garment, it doesn’t 
see the washtub until it is discarded, and, of course, not 
then. It absorbs dust and dirt until it becomes foul. 
If too much soup is spilled over it a rag soaked in ben- 
zine is plied, but benzine is not a disinfectant. I don’t 
know as it would be regrettable if the tariff should con- 
tinue to boost the price of wool until more of us were 
obliged to wear cotton and our wives could get us into 
the washtubs oftener. 

I presume that is about all the blue pencil will per- 
mit me to say on the subject at this time, but I have 
so much faith in the good sense of the great majority 
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of the retail dealers of the country that from start to 
finish I believe they will agree with me. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF A 
PARTNERSHIP. 


In a burst of familiar talk a member of a firm said 

a man who at this moment sits less than a hundred 
niles from a little Dutch typewriter that if it were to 
do over again and he knew as much as he does now 
he wouldn’t think of joining hands with a partner in 
business, notwithstanding he had not a word to say 
against the man with whom he is associated. He was 
asked the why of this decision and his explanation was 
as follows: ‘‘I could as well have conducted the busi- 
ness alone and in such an event had the profits my- 
self instead of dividing them. When we started in I 
did not think I had enough money. My worldly pos- 
sessions were summed up in $3,000, a little more than 
$2,000 of which was borrowed from my father. My 
partner raised a like amount and financially we started 
in on a good basis. Six thousand dollars! It paid 
for our stock, with a little to boot, and now our in- 
ventory shows nearly $27,000. We had not been in 
business long until I saw that I could have swung it 
alone. I was too green. It was not necessary that 
the stock be paid for down. I was offered a yard 
location on any old time payment. My partner was 
the practical man to the extent that he had served 
a term in a yard and I had had something of a train- 
ing in merchandising. I thought it was necessary that 
[ be associated with a practical man, and the next 
time I wouldn’t snap my finger for such an associa- 
tion. I could have bought half of my stock on credit, 
hired as foreman a man who knew lumber, and gone 
right ahead. In those days it cost my wife and my- 
self little to live and nearly every dollar I made 
could have been turned in to cancel by indebtedness.’’ 

This dealer was arguing along safe lines but, as he 
said, he didn’t know. How different the careers of 
many of us would have been if only at the start we 
had known. Twenty years ago, when this business was 
established, it was no trouble for a young man whose 














Not for a moment permit that hubby of hers to wear any 
other than clean clothes.” 


reputation was untarnished and who had $3,000 to 
break into the retail business. There were white 
pine manufacturers who were willing to back the right 
kind of a young man, in a favorable location, by stocking 
iis yard. Some of these manufacturers did not know 
how they were going to dispose of the output of their 
mills, and they stood ready to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to sell a few hundred thousand feet of lum- 
ber when it looked safe to do so. Many a dealer 
started in business with a third of the capital that could 
be commanded by this dealer, and succeeded, too. I wish 
it were known how many dealers back in those years were 
put on their feet by the manufacturers. The number 
would surprise us. White pine lumber is less plentiful 
now than it was then, and it did not begin to be in as 
strong hands as it is now. Ask any manufacturer today 
if it is necessary for him to assist new yards in order to 
(dispose of his lumber and he would ask you what you 
knew about the lumber industry, anyhow? 


Business Partnerships. 


A business partnership is akin to marriage, inasmuch 
as it is something of a lottery. If the lucky number is 
drawn, things go smoothly, and if it is not, metaphoric- 
ally the rolling pin is wielded in the office as really some- 
times it is in the household. We read that true matches 
are made in heaven, and I don’t know but it holds as 
true in regard to true partnership matches. Two men 
must be born for each other if they get along for years 
as partners with no friction that leaves a bad taste in 
the mouth of either. Their judgment clashes and nat- 
urally each thinks that his judgment is the sounder. 
f have been acquainted with a hundred and one of these 
instances, several of them of a marked character. 

A few years ago, when the price of lumber began to 
crawl up the incline, the members of a certain firm in 
Iowa were divided on the question of buying. 
One of the members thought the advance was 
temporary and that by spring the prices surely would 
recede. He said to me: ‘‘Why, in all the years of 
our experience there has not been a spring when we 
could not lay lumber in to advantage.’? e was bet- 

















“The other partner read the handwriting on the wall.” 


ting that things would be as they had been, which is 
not the safest kind of a bet to make, especially when 
it pertains to a produce that is decreasing in volume. 
I thought I knew something about the condition in 
general and I said to him that possibly this time he 
might be mistaken, but such an expression of wisdom 
appeared to make no dent in his head. 

The other partner read the handwriting on the wall. 
He said he believed they should pack their shed and yard. 
He could see no reason why lumber should be lower, 
atid he believed it would go higher. His partner, who in 
the classics would be termed a ‘‘ wise guy,’’ pooh-hoohed 
such an idea with so much vigor that he carried the day. 
Buying was postponed until the piles were low; some 
of the foundations were nearly bare. To fill, in part, 
the bills which were sold material was bought of a 
neighboring yard—and the price continued to go up. I 
don’t know as any unpleasant words passed between the 
partners, but we all know that the younger man must 
have harbored the recollection that if the judgment of 
the older one had been as sound as his, the firm would 
have been several hundred dollars ahead. 

While there are many partnerships which are per- 
fectly satisfactory, there are many which are not so. 
‘*T will give or take so much’’ has been said by one 
partner to another hundreds of times, which implied 
that it was the desire that the partnership- be dis- 
solved. Somewhere there is a firm, one member of which 
spends most of his time in a saloon near by, and I know 
from a word or two that I have heard the partner drop 
who attends to the business that he would give all his 
old shoes if things were different. When I saw this 
partner who had gone astray, his face was flushed and his 
tongue was thick. No dealer has ever greeted me more 
kindly than he did, which is another illustration that the 
divine spark in man is never obliterated. It may be 
dulled, buried, but it never is obliterated. Some day, 
it may be a long time hence, it will shine forth and the 
proud possessor of it will come to his own. If the ulti- 
mate of existence were gaged by the few years we are 
here, chained down by heredity and environment, going 
our way as we know we are, in swaddling clothes, then 
life were a miserable failure. 


SNOW IN OPEN SHEDS. 


When the shed that is known as the wide, open shed, 
the double, open shed, or the umbrella shed, the name 
depending on the section in which it is built, first came 
in vogue, it was the belief of the dealers who were 
unacquainted with it that it would be a snow catcher. 
Concerning the name of this type of shed, umbrella was 
first applied to it in the South, and it seems to be very 




















appropriate, resembling very much in shape, as it does, 
the umbrella. It has this advantage, however: it is not 
so easily lost as the umbrella we carry to protect our- 
selves from the rain. 

The dealers argued that as the sides of this shed were 
open the snow would be admitted and that it would stay. 
They said it might do outside the snow region, but in it 
it would be learned that it was out of place. These 
dealers did not take into consideration that there was 
a draft through the shed, and that if the snow came in 
at one side it would go out at the other. Snow is driven 
by the wind and it does not drift until it meets with an 
obstruction. 

The worst case of snow I have ever heard of was in 
an inclosed shed in North Dakota. Every space within 
the inclosure whereon snow could find a lodging place 
was literally covered. This would not perhaps be re- 
peated again in a dozen years, maybe never, but when no 
less an authority than Mr. Crane, head of the Crane-John- 
son Lumber Company, of Cooperstown, says he has seen 


snow blown through the keyhole of a door until inside 
there was a drift as high as the point of entrance, it may 
be imagined what a blizzard that would do this would do 


to the inside of an inclosed shed with hundreds of aper- 
tures larger than a keyhole. Yet in this section of coun- 
try, where occasionally a blizzard rages, the umbrella 
shed is oftentimes seen, with the testimony on part of the 
owners that if it were to be done over again the same 
thing would be repeated. 

That at times the umbrella shed catches snow can not 
be controverted. It does catch it, but not to an extent 
that makes it undesirable, its advantages more than 
counterbalancing this disadvantage. I have talked with 
scores of dealers who own umbrella sheds, only one of 
whom has said he would exchange it for another type, 
and the shed of this dealer was so surrounded by other 
buildings as to prevent the snow from blowing through 
it. This dealer said that last winter he shoveled the snow 
from the piles six times and it made him tired. To avoid 
this labor, if building again, his shed would be inclosed. 














“A drift as high as the point of entrance.” 


Dealers have told me that ordinarily they have not been 
obliged to clean the piles of lumber more than two or 
three times during the winter, and in some of the sheds 
it has not been necessary to do it even once. As com- 
pared with cleaning the piles in the open, the umbrella 
shed is a long way a winner. 

One dealer remarked, ‘‘ What if at times we do have to 
go into the shed with brooms? That is more than recom- 
pensed by the fact that I know my lumber is safe. It 
is not molding, and when a lumberman can say that he 
is at ease concerning an important feature. I have used 
an inclosed shed and I know what a lack of ventilation 
means.’’ The fact that several big lineyard concerns 
that have made sheds a study have adopted the umbrella 
shed speaks much in its favor. Many of these concerns 
would build none other. The inelosed shed with them is 
a thing of the past. 

It has been asserted that there is more shoveling of 
snow in the umbrella shed than is necessary; that when 
snow melts from the effects of the atmosphere, unaided 
by the sun’s rays, the moisture evaporates, leaving the 
lumber in good condition. As to the truth of this asser- 
tion I can not vouch. I know there is something in it, 
but whether it can be depended upon to an extent to run 
the risk I do not know. If any dealer has had experience 
in the matter, it would be a good thing if he would in- 
form his colaborers how it worked. 

This may be called a period of shed building, and 
the knowledge of the lumberman who anticipates the 
erection of a shed can not be too complete. 
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‘*Do I read the trade papers?’’ said a lumberman, re- 
peating a question that had been asked him. ‘‘ Well, I 
should say I do. Not only do I read them myself, but 
my clerks are given the trade papers to read, and it is a 
duty they must perform the same as any of their regular 
everyday duties. I read every line, too. No good mer- 
chant can afford to neglect good reading about his own 
business. ’’ 
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GREAT PROBLEMS OF THE RETAIL TRADE. — 


New Contest On—The Contractor Problem in a Nutshell—Another Batch of Interesting Letters on Refuse Lumber—Find Ou: 





Customer’s Wants Before Sale Is Made—Many Profitable Suggestions. 


How do you gain and retain the confidence and 
trade of the contractors in your locality? 

What special inducements have you found it wise to 
make in order to keep. their business? 


Here is the contractor problem in a nutshell. But 
it has many and diverse ramifications. In the experi- 
ence of most retail lumbermen there are about three 
classes of contractors. There is the contractor who is 
‘*go0d as gold’’ and whose business, for that very 
reason, is highly competitive. There is the contractor 
who may be good today but who may suffer reverses 
tomorrow, who is doing business on a small capital or 
a close margin. There is the contractor who has little 
or no financial responsibility, but who secures an occa- 
sional contract and therefore is a factor in the market. 
To get the business of the first, to protect the account 
of the second and so handle the third as to save both 
yourself and the better contractor from loss—these are 
a few of your problems. 

How do you do it? 

And what about special inducements? Are you 
tempted to make such concessions that profits are 
sacrificed? Are you able to make some concessions 
that appeal to the contractor and get his trade and at 
the same time are not too expensive? 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would like to hear from 
you on this subject, together with any other ideas you 
may have concerning the contractor. For the best 
letters to the editor of this publication the following 
prizes will be awarded: 

First prize—$15. ; 

Second prize—$10. 

Third prize—$5. 

Sit down and write and send to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN such a letter now. You may have a prize- 
winning idea in your mind that will win. 

That good retail lumbermen are often products of 
the same school has been demonstrated by a coinci- 
dence that occurred in connection with the recent 
refuse lumber contest. 

The editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in re- 
ceipt of the following letter from A. C. Martin, man- 
ager for the Conners Retail Lumber Company, Neills- 
ville, Wis.: 

I was pleasantly surprised to learn that I came under the 
wire in record place in the refuse lumber contest. * * * 
In closing will say that I am personally acquainted with Mr. 
Ludwig, winner of the third prize in the above contest, as 
we both shoved lumber in the same yard about five years 
ago. 

At the time the award was made the editor of this 
publication did not know that Mr. Martin and Mr. 
Ludwig had ever handled boards in company. The 
fact that they won two of the three prizes in this 
contest, however, demonstrates that their schooling 
must have been a good one. 

The publication of letters received in the refuse 
lumber contest is continued this week with a number 
ot letters of interest and value. 





“The Lumberman Not Such a Bad Fellow.’’ 

The best answer, perhaps, to the question, “What do you 
do with the broken, warped and otherwise refuse lumber 
that accumulates in your yard?’ is Salesmanship, and our 
definition of salesmanship, as epplied to the lumber business, 
is the qualification of “selling to the oest advantage or profit 
to the employer such material as will best please the con- 
sumer.” In disposing of this class of material it is well 
to remember that a well pleased customer is the best ad- 
vertisement, and this is especially true where newspaper 
facilities are limited and printers’ ink is scarce. 

We always make it a point to ask a customer what he is 
going to do with his lumber, and in this way we can tell 
if the stock we most desire to move will be suitable for his 
use, but we do not do this in a way that will lead him to 
believe that we are trying to work something off on him. 
Many times a customer will call for a long: board when a 
number of short pieces would please him equally as well. 
We keep a sharp saw always on hand and many times are 
able to «dispose of crooked lumber by cutting it up into 
short piéces. 

In loading lumber of any grade or description we always 
allow our customer to throw out any piece which does not 
come up to.his idea of grade, although it may be up to 
grade according to the rules. In fact, we do not believe 
it is advisable, in a country yard, to sell lumber on the 
grades as specified in the rules, but simply sell lumber as 
good, better or best. 

Many customers look on a lumber dealer with suspicion, 
and come into the yard expecting the yardman to work off 
anything on the buyer that he is willing to take, but if 
allowed to throw out what he considers bad boards his 
suspicion is allayed, and a little later his thoughts will 
roam to his good corn crop or the good price he has just 
received for his prize team of 3-year-old mules, and he gets 
in a better mood and thinks the lumberman not such a bad 
fellow after all, and we find him accepting boards which 
are really worse than those he threw out when starting to 
load. By adopting this plan we possibly get a few more 
culls than we would if we insisted on our customers taking 
every stick as they came to it in the pile. 

The writer has had twelve years’ experience in the lumber 
trade, but in that short time has never yet seen any lumber 
of any description, either in culls or short lengths and odd 
sizes, but that someone, some time, has wanted and would 
buy the material if properly presented. 

It is a good plan to have a certain corner in the yard to 
use as a sort of bargain counter, and take all this warped 
and crooked lumber to one place, cutting as much of it 
into short length stuff of, say, 4, 6 and 8 feet, piling it all 
up in the best manner possible. Many times a farmer will 
come into the yard looking for a bargain lot of lumber to 
build a henhouse or temporary shed, and will often buy a 
lot of cull lumber if priced to him in a lump sum and pay 





a better price for it than if priced to him at so much a 
hundred or thousand feet. 

Do not be fooled at invoicing time by counting a lot of 
culls or No. 3 or 4 boards that have accumulated on top 
of your piles of. better grades. When you find a bad board 
remove it at once to the bargain counter. Bad boards on top 
of good lumber often give a customer a bad impression of 
the balance of the pile, and in fact sometimes the whole 
yard. A good looking pile goes a long way towards selling 
a bill of iumber. A good carpenter can often turn out good 
work with poor lumber, just as a good yardman can make 
a good looking pile with poor lumber. e certainly should 
not make a bad looking: pile with good lumber. It is well 
to remember that appearances count for much these days. 

There are many different ways and opportunities to dis- 
pose of this class of material and we would say that in 
order to do so successfully it is necessary to have your 
entire stock constantly on your mind when selling, and 
especially the stock that is slow sale, but ever remembering 
beyond everything else to please the customer. 

Regarding the question, “‘How do you keep the amount of 
such lumber at a minimum?” This calls to mind the old 
adage, “An ounce of prevention.is worth a pound of cure.” 
The ounce of prevention in this case would be a shed in 
which every stick of lumber on hand couid be ‘under roof. 
To some of us, however, it would seem that the adage had 
been reversed, and a shed for all our stock looks like a big 
item, although we have no doubt but that it would pay in 
the long run. Conditions, however, do not always justify 
making these extensive improvements all at once. A shed 
over all our stock would certainly save many pieces from 
the scrap pile. Since we do not possess a shed for all of 
our stock we must necessarily resort to salesmanship to 
keep this class of stock at a minimum. 

Jay C. Woo.tspy, 
Manager Bigheart Lumber Company, Bigheart, Okla. 


“Always Try to Keep Up to Date.” 

We always make short work by selling it quickly at a low 
price or ripping it into small sizes and then working it up 
in our sash and door factory. The heavy sizes we fre- 
quently use for foundations for our lumber piles. 

We carry a stock of 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 feet and can 
safely say we have not on hand at the present time 5,000 
feet of the grade you mention. 

The present head of our firm established the business in 
Marietta years ago, but we always try to keep up to date; 
of course we take the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. We might 
add that our business is confined largely to the local trade 
of Lancaster county, noted for its fine barns and extensive 
tobacco fields; but fifty years ago Marietta was the greatest 
lumber market in Pennsylvania. Thousands of rafts were 
sent here annually from the forests of central and northern 
Pennsylvania and New York. B. F. Hiestanp & Son, 

Marietta, Pa. 


“Lay Out the Rejects.” 

When we unload a car we lay out the “rejects” until fin- 
ished unloading. Then we gather up the rejects. All werth- 
less pieces are at once cut into kindling wood and the bal- 
ance piled away in a bin that is kept for such purpose and 
sold at reasonable prices. If we get an accumulation of 
rejects we put our men on idle days to rip and cut them to 
piling strips. WILLIAM BUECHLEY, 

Villiam Buechley & Son, Pottsville, Pa. 


‘“‘Keep Piles Clear of Picked-Over Stuff.’’ 

Having been engaged in the lumber business only about 
six years, I do not know that my ideas will be worth the 
reading, but I am putting them in form just to see how they 
will compare with the other ideas that will be advanced in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ° 

I have tried disposing of this kind of stock by simply sell- 
ing it at a reduced price, but never have found this a satis- 
factory method, as it fails to give satisfaction to the cus- 
tomer and we never can realize more than cost out of it and 
at times do well even to get cost out of it. 

I have found that dimension lumber when it be- 
comes warped and crooked is much harder to dispose 
of than boards or fencing, which can be used as 
boxing and sheathing and do not necessarily have 
to be straight to answer for that use. With dimen- 
sion it is different, as the customer wants his fram- 
ing material to be straight, and we can not blame 
him for that, as we would no doubt be of the same 
mind were we in his place. So, in regard to crooked and 
warped dimension, I have found the best method to be to 
saw it up into short pieces that are straight or almost so. 
1 ent it into pieces from 4 feet up to as long as it will cut 
anywhere near straight. By doing this I keep my piles 
clear of “pickedover” stuff on top and they look neater. 
I find also that quite a demand is created for this short 
material, which helps to keep such stock at a minimum. 

Another advantage is that I do not have to cut the price 
on this short stuff but sell it at the same price I do the 
longer lengths. 

Even could I dispose of this cull lumber in its full lengths 
without materially reducing the price I would prefer the 
other method of handling it, as a load of crooked and 
warped lumber, wherever seen or to whatever use it is put, 
leaves a bad impression on those who sée it and is a poor 
advertisement for the firm that sends it out. 

. P. WEAVER, 
Manager Kansas Lumber Company, Lewis, Kan. 


“Lay Warped Lumber Without Strips.” 


Broken, shaky and split lumber can be ripped to 2x4, 
2x8 bridging strips and cut short lengths and sold to good 
advantage by inquiring of the buyer what lengths he is to 
cut when he buys lumber of this kind, and by experience I 
know that this is a good ty ay’ get rid of it. Warped and 
twisted lumber often will fit to sell if it is laid in 
straight benches or rows without strips and remain on such 
benches a short time. To keep such lumber at a minimum 
is, according to my experience, to keep lumber well covered, 
well —T and all athipe kept straight over the foun- 
dation of the pile. All. lumber that is cross-grained or has 
any sign of splits should be kept to itself r having it on 
a bench by the side of the pile to which it belongs, and it 
should not be stripped because it will not be fit to sell if 
it is dried. It shoud be sold by mixing a little in every 


- load of the same kind. If it remains on the bench too long 


it may take some labor to keep it from rot, but this labor 
and time would be well spent. 
Gus JOHNSON, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Put in Next Lower Grade.” 


As to the use to be made of crooked and warped lumber 
in dimension: I ask the man who uses the material to 
cut it where it can be used without injury, and if it accum- 
ulates on my hands I generally can find some sale for it to 
people who can use it, selling it at a lower price, if neces- 


sary. I do not pile it conspicuously but remember the exis 
tence of it. and bring it to light at the time of sale. Al! 
broken stuff is cut to lengths and put in pile correspondiny 
to it. The brgken and twisted boards are put in the next 
lower grade and sent out to use when they can be made tv 
answer the same purpose for which the lumber is bought. 
I often avoid short lengths in lumber by taking a shor! 
piece from a longer one and putting the board in a pile 
of the same length, after sawing off the short end. But few 
scraps are left in the yard if the dealer takes care to 
avoid leaving an unsalable‘length. An armful in the whole 
yard is plenty to keep if care be exercised in cutting boards. 
In my earlier days tank stuff was the hardest thing to 
control. A careless dealer would get his profits in a pile 
of scraps and then see his folly. The different kinds o: 
lumber that have to be cut from time to time must be so 
done that a short piece is not a scrap. I find it unneces- 
sary to have any waste along this line, and at no time can 
it be found if care be taken at the proper time. If retail 
lumber dealers are posted as to what can be used for certain 
purposes the loss is insignificant, if any. ‘The wholesaler 
can load a lot of junk in a car and knock out all laid-down 
rules as to disposition. If we would let our customers try 
to get C flooring for No. 2 and B from C flooring we would 
then have a loss or put too much on the “easy ones.” The 
dealer practicing this would learn from experience that it 
was unprofitable. Whatever is done with crooked, broken 
and warped stuff it is better not to display it as a part of 
stock for sale. GEORGE KEIFFER, Cole Camp, Mo. 


“Avoid Damaged Stock.” 


Relative to the disposition of broken and refuse lumber 
accumulating in our yard, would say that it is the duty of 
our yardman to daily pick up any broken pieces and trim 
them into 4-foot and longer salable pieces. Such warped 
stock as we have is ripped into furring strips. 

We make every effort to avoid damaged stock and believe 
it wise to keep the yard well cleaned up of unsalable ma- 
terial. 5 ALLEN LUMBER COMPANY, 

Berlin, Wis. 





“The Bone Pile.’’ 
We always have kept what we call the “bone pile’ where 


* we consign that class of material. We use more or less in 


repairing our sheds etc., and whatever surplus accumulates 
we find ready sale for, principally among the farmers, who 
are generally looking for something cheap with which £0 do 
their repairing. At the price we name they seldom need a 
second invitation to take it 

Posts are handled in the same way. Our aim is always 
to clean them out at a price rather than to have them lying 
around. We find that keeping the yard clear of this kind 
of stock tends to keep up the appearance of the stock on 
hand. THOMPSON-HUENKEMEIDR-F Ry, 

. Freeport, Ill. 





PORTABLE SAW RIG FOR RETAILERS. 


To meet the many demands made upon the retailer 
for special stock, the C. H. & E. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wis., has designed its No. 2 all iron 
portable saw rig, which may be loaded on skids and 
moved to any part of the yard that is desired. The rig 
is rigid and compact and is made wholly of iron, weigh- 
ing 1,200 pounds. With such a machine the problem of 
disposing of the refuse lumber would seem to be solved, 
for it could be utilized in working such stock into other 
sizes and grades. 

The machine, which is illustrated herewith, is so de- 
signed as to enable the dealer to do a great variety of 
work at a very small cost. The iron table, 26x36 inches, 





NO. 2 PORTABLE SAW RIG MADE BY THE C. H. & E 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


is accurately planed, provided with vertical screw adjust: 
ment, and the cutoff gage is adjustable from square to 
miter in either direction. The saw column is cast-iron, 
is mounted on the iron base with the 6-horsepower hop- 
per, cooled gas engine, which runs 450 revolutions ® 
minute, drawing with a 31-inch belt. The saw mandrel 
has a long projection at the collar end, allowing the use 
of dado head up to 2 inches. The machine will carry 
saws up to 14 inches in diameter and will saw lumber 
15x4 inches thick. 

The rig is furnished complete with oil and grease 
cups, batteries, coil and switch, wired and enclosed in 
saw column, and is thoroughly tested and ready to run 
when received by the purchaser. Illustrations, detailed 
descriptions and prices will be furnished by the manu- 
facturer upon request. 
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FROM FOREST EXTERMINATION TO FOREST UTILIZATION. 


Those who came to this country during the colonial days landed on elimination of the greater portion of its timber growth. It was a war 
heavily wooded shores and faced what were, in reality as well as in of conquest to replace the forests with fields. The struggle continues 
name, trackless forests. The subjugation of America called for the on the border, but on a national seale it has ceased. For two hundred 
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years or more the war of timker destruction was : 

waged. Then came the period during which the PROUT PTE Sy 1%, 
forests were pillaged of their wealth. This in . te 
turn was followed by the present era, when the 2 
forest wealth is being conserved by utilization; 
the next step will be protection for the forests. 

During the period described as the warfare of 
extermination the settler’s ax was plied cease- 
lessly. Timber, the equal of which may never 
ke grown in this country again, was felled and 
the greater part of it burned in the huge bon- 
fires which, during the autumn, lighted the 
eountry for miles at night. 

Early lumbermen were the pillagers. They 
rifled the forests of their finest trees. When 
local supplies of the desired quality were ex- 
hausted they followed the water courses and cut 
the best along the streams. Each year the log- 
gers in pursuit of choice hardwoods pushed far- 
ther and farther toward the headwaters of the 
Ohio river and its tributaries which drain the 
greatest hardwood timber section of the United 
States. Ultimately they reached a point in the 
mountains where the volume of water was not 
sufficient to carry the logs either singly or in 
rafts. Then the startling ery, ‘‘the hardwood 
timber supply of the country has been ex- 
hausted,’’ flashed through the land. This may 
be put in another way by stating that the reign 
of the pillagers had ended and the epoch of con- 
servation by utilization had dawned. 

This phase of the hardwood lumber industry 
may be vividly portrayed by a consideration of 
the manufacturing and distributing business 
carried on by the R. E. Wood Lumber Company 
and the Montvale Lumber Company, of Balti- 
more, Md., operating mills in West Virginia, 
Tennessee and North Carolina. 
































On the Upper Waters. 


Tremendous quantities of timber have been 
cut along the Cumberland, Tennessee, Ohio, Big 
Sandy and Guyan rivers. Saw mills along these 
streams have been supplied with logs secured in 
this manner since first they were established. In 
the early days the timber was cut along the 
banks of the streams and snaked or skidded to 
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Elevated Tram and Main Loading Platform at Fontana. A Log Loading Scene on the Eagle Creek Property as The Narrow Entrance to Eagle Creek Valley. 
Portion of the Yard on the East Shore of Eagle Creek. Conducted by the Montvale Lumber Company’s Logging Tearing Down the Mountain Side to Make Level Land. 


First Elevated Tram Bridge Across Eagle Creek. Crews. One of Many Bridges Across Eagle Creek. 
Lower Portion of Yard and Loading Track from Moun- Dumping a Trainload of Medium Size, High Quality Crossing Eagle Creek at a Sharp Curve. 


tain Side. Hardwood Logs Into the Mill Pond of the Montvale Boarding and Lodging Houses of Montvale Lumber 
Second Bridge Across Eagle Creek—Mill in the Distance. Lumber Company at Fontana, N. C. Company and an Eagle Creek Crossing. 


SHOWING PHASES OF THE WORK INCIDENT TO OPENING UP THE GREAT EAGLE CREEK TIMBER PROPERTY OF THE MONTVALE 
LUMBER COMPANY IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
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GREAT HIGHT, SLIGHT TAPER AND GOOD SIZE ARE CHARACTERISTICS WHICH SHOULD APPEAL TO LUMBERMEN. 





CHOICE YELLOW POPLAR TIMBER ON THE EAGLE CREEK PROPERTY OF THE MONTVALE LUMBER COMPANY IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
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some point where it could be dumped into the water. A great deal 
of this work was done by farmers who secured sufficient fur the 
timber, when delivered to the mills, to pay them for the labor of 
cutting and floating the logs. The timber itself was practically 
valueless and only the very pick of the logs commanded a price 
high enough to compensate for the work of getting them out. 

On the upper waters the loggers encountered a new difficulty. 
The only vehicle for the transportation of logs was the rivers, and 
when the spring tides were late or failed to materialize at all the 
timber was left in the dry river beds and deteriorated rapidly 
during the year or more it was held up. The finances of many 
loggers have been wrecked by the nonappearance of a spring 

_ freshet. 


On the Little Tennessee. 


One of the most picturesque streams of the southern Appalachian 
mountains is the Little Tennessee river, rising in southwestern 
North Carolina and wending its devious way through the Big 
Smoky mountains into Tennessee, where it joins the Tennessee 
river proper. The watershed drained by this river originally was 
timbered from the edge of the streams to the mountain tops. 
Along its banks grew great oaks, mammoth poplar, beautiful 
cherry, walnut, chestnut, hemlock and white and yellow pine, truly 
a wonderful array of forest wealth. 

The Little Tennessee is not as turbulent as the French Broad 
river, which parallels it as nearly as the mountains permit seventy- 
five miles to the north, but it is not an ideal stream for floating 
timber. Many of the early operators, however, attempted to cut 
timber in North Carolina and float it out on the Little Tennessee. 
A majority of such undertakings were failures and a large per- 
centage of the logs cut early in the history of that section were 
delayed in transit so long as to lose their lumber value. Operators 
did not confine themselves entirely to the main waters of the Little 
Tennessee but endeavored to operate on its still smaller tribu- 
taries. 

Those who journey by rail through the Appalachian mountains 
see very little commercial timber. The railroads follow the water 
courses and the adventurous loggers years ago felled the valuable 
timber along them. It is back in the hills along the smaller 
streams that the remaining timber wealth of the Appalachians is 
located. 


Eagle Creek Valley. 


A few miles above the point where the Little Tennessee river 
forces its way through the great Smoky mountains its flow is aug- 
mented by the crystal waters of Eagle creek. The only indication 
that this particular opening in the hills is of more importance 
than hundreds of others of similar appearance is the volume of 
water issuing from it. Within 100 yards the creek apparently 
comes to an abrupt end, but following back the wall opens and the 
canyon turns at an angle of almost 45 degrees. Still farther back 
the right hand shore of the creek rises almost perpendicularly; the 
Young Chestnut Growth. left not so abruptly. Whether the traveler be looking for trout or Mountain White Oak. 


* 
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A Log Loading Scene Within Three Miles of the Mouth of Eagle Creek Before the Canyon Flares Out Into the Valley; Handling Mixed A Specimen White Pine 
Hardwoods and Hemlock Timber. Tree of Eagle Creek. 
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MOUNTAINEER MEYER AND EIGHT MAGNIFICENT YELLOW POPLAR TREES, STANDING ON ABOUT ONE-HALF ACRE OF THE GREAT 
TIMBER HOLDINGS OF THE MONTVALE LUMBER COMPANY IN EAGLE CREEK 
VALLEY, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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THIS REMARKABLE PANORAMA OF THE MOUTH OF EAGLE CREEK FAITHFULLY PORTRAYS ITS CHARACTER. MUCH OF THE LEVEL LAND 


Log Pond of the Montvale Lumber Company at Fontana, N. C., 


OF THE MONTVALE LUMBER 


timber, vision of either can not shut out the many delightful pictures of which 
water dashing over or around boulders and the green of hemlock and laurel are 
conspicuous elements, particularly when the forest otherwise is clothed in its sub- 
dued winter dress. ; 

Within four miles of the mouth of the creek the valley begins to broaden. It 
opens out into coves and little plateaus. Tributaries begin to branch out and at 
a point of vantage six miles from the mouth the traveler can distinguish six or 
eight important branches and spread before his wondering eyes is the panorama 
of an entire valley. This valley is hemmed in on all sides by mountain ranges, 
with Clingman’s Dome as chief of the peaks which rise from them. Under the 
watchful eyes of these guardians of their repose generations of poplar, chestnut, 
oak, hemlock and pine have matured and vanished, and the present generation 
which covers hillside, cove and plateau has sprung into existence. Out in the 
forest the investigator will find trees of all ages, from the chestnut sapling to the 
giant poplar, and stretched at ease upon the earth the forebears of the present 
stand are turning to dust. Here and there also can be seen moss covered mounds 
which mark the last resting place of even earlier inhabitants of these woodlands. 


Ineffectual Attempts to Pillage. 


Were a dam to be built across the mouth of Eagle creek and raised to a level 
with the sides of the canyon the penned in waters would flood the greater part of 
this entire valley. At the base the dam would be about 150 feet wide; at te 
top possibly a half mile and probably 500 or 600 feet high. The foregoing staic- 
ments should give some idea of the topography of this tract of land. 

From water’s edge to mountain crest the slopes from the coves or plateaus of 
Eagle Creek valley have produced timber of high quality and good size. This is 
true of the mouth of the creek as well as of the upper part of the valley. ‘he 
early loggers—those who passed through quickly if not quietly and took the besi— 
robbed the mouth of the valley a mile or two back of its choice timber. This (id 
not carry them to the point where the valley broadened. The timber cut in t is 
way was dumped into the creek and floated out on the first opportune tide. 

The fame of the timber of this valley gradually spread and many looked with 
longing eyes upon its wealth and regretfully concluded that it was inaccessible. 
One individual more enterprising than the others established a mill about six 
miles from the mouth of the creek and cut severa! hundred thousand feet of pop- 
lar, taking only the choicest butt cuts which he thought could be handled in this 
way at a profit. A rough wagon road was built to the mouth of the creek, where 
it joined the main county road, the latter a typical mountain highway, with many 
fords, much sand and in the wet seasons great muddy stretches. The products of 
this mill were hauled six miles along the creek, then fourteen miles over the rivet 
road to Bushnell. An enterprising teamster could make about four trips a week 
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IS MADE GROUND AND EVERY FOOT OF IT IS BEING UTILIZED TO EXCELLENT 


COMPANY AT FONTANA, N. C. 


and with two yoke of oxen or a four-mule team could haul 500 to 700 feet at a 
] vad. 
This mill was operated intermittently for a year or so, producing about 600,000 
‘ect of sawed lumber of quality sufficiently high to justify the expense of trans- 
portation. Surrounding the mill was a timber wealth estimated at 200,000,000 
feet. 


Following the Railroad. 


Commerce on a scale compatible with modern ideals can not exist without ade- 
ate transportation. Failure to profit by the exploitation of the timber resources 
t this valley was not due to lack of demand or failure properly to appreciate their 
lue but to the insurmountable barrier presented by lack of reasonable trans- 
rtation. No question ever has been raised in regard to the railroads being the 
most satisfactory and reliable means of transportation, save by those who have 
horne the brunt of a ear shortage. 
The Southern railway, with main line and feeders, serves much of that great 
‘ertile district south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi river. One of its 
ost important feeders is known as the Murphy branch, built in a southwesterly 
ireetion from Asheville to Murphy, N. C. Plans have been made for connecting 
his branch with the main line at Knoxville by constructing about thirty-five miles 
‘f road. From Bushnell west this line has all been surveyed and a great deal of 
lie roadbed made. Steel has been laid as far as the mouth of Eagle creek, where 
t what is known as Fontana the Montvale Lumber Company has established a 
aw mill and town. The projected line will follow the Little Tennessee river west 
0 Knoxville via Marysville, Tenn. A short line from Knoxville east to Marys- 
ville has been in operation for several years. When this new line shall have been 
completed the Southern railway will have a second east and west road through 
the southern Appalachians. The railway, it might be said, is planning other ex- 
tensions which it is not necessary to discuss at this time. 


Going After the Timber. 


The timber of Eagle creek valley is owned by the Montvale Lumber Company, 
and those in charge of its affairs have solved the problem which baffled the early 
loggers and put an end to the feeble efforts of the small mill owners. This com- 
pany was incorporated January 7, 1904. R. E. Wood, of Baltimore, is president; 
Allen P. Perley, of Williamsport, Pa., is vice president, and J. H. Yost, of Balti- 
more, secretary and treasurer. 

Before the steel had been laid on all of the fourteen miles of track from Bush- 
nell to Fontana active work on the mill and town was inaugurated. Originally 
the mouth of Eagle creek was not more than 125 to 150 feet wide. In fact, the 
hills sloped down to the edges of the stream, which possibly was not more than 
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Mixed Oak, Chestnut and Cucumber Timber on a 
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CHARGE OF THE OPERATIONS 


Tributary of Eagle Creek, 
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Log Deck in the Mill Operated by the Montvale Lumber Company at Fontana, N. C. 


seventy-five feet wide. Parts of the hills were blasted away and a sufficient area 
leveied off to permit of the building of a yard and mill and at the same time leave 
an exit for the waters. 

At the mouth of the creek where the canyon flares out a 2-story commissary 
and office building was constructed. About 100 yards from the Little Tennessee 
river the stream turns at an angle of almost 45 degrees, a second kend a little 
farther along making a double reverse curve, with others of the same character 
farther up. The canyon narrows perceptibly at the apex of the first curve. 

The Southern railway tracks cross Eagle creek on solid conerete piers and 
continue on through the first section of the yard. Elevated trams have been con- 
structed throughout the yard and these cross the creek twice before the mill is 
reached. 

The logging road, a narrow gage track, is built in parallel to the standard gage 
siding. About four miles of logging road has been put in and follow the creek, 
crossing it at intervals. It is searcely necessary to state just how many bridges 
have been constructed. Those in charge of the work are of the opinion that it is 
not a matter of great importance because ultimately Eagle creek will have to be 
bridged probably fifty times before the great wealth of timber in the farther- 











most coves and plateaus will have been reached. 
Building the Fontana Mill. 


A great deal of the machinery and supplies used i: 
the construction of the mill, railroad, yard and house 
was hauled in by wagon before the builders had a 
their command other means of transportation. 

To establish a saw mill out in the forests away fro: 
sources of supply and remote from settlement is a bi 
undertaking. The ordinary difficulties in this case 
were accentuated by the nature of the millsit: 
Throughout the lumber manufacturing districts of th 
Appalachian mountains level ground is at a premium 
and only those who have had opportunity to pas 
through this narrow, twisting canyon leading back int 
this valley are in a position to appreciate the magni 
tude of the task. The site selected for this mill and 
yard virtually contained no levels at all. It was neces 
sary first to prepare the ground and then to lay plan: 
for utilizing every available foot of space. The yari 
is cut into three sections by the creek. The mill anid 
pond occupy a level immediately above the yard, thus 
placing it between two sharp bends in the creek. Lack 
ing space on which to erect a burner, the builders cut 
into the solid rock of the precipitous hill rising from 
the opposite shore and erected a home made burnei 
that will last as long as the hill itself. 





The City of Fontana. 

Fontana deserves to rank as a city if for no other 
reason than for the nature of the difficulties encoun 
tered in building it. The town is akout a mile and a 
quarter long, counting from the point where the first 
house has been built facing the Little Tennessee river, 
down this stream to the commissary, at the mouth of 
Eagle creek, and up the creek about one mile to the point where cottages and 
boarding houses have been established for the accommodation of the woods work 
ers and where also the stock, used in the woods work, is kept. 

Between the commissary and the upper end of the city, houses have been built 
wherever a convenient site could be secured. At one point they have been built 
up the hillside in a sort of terraced fashion so that the houses on the second and 
third tiers overlook those on the first tier, calling for watchfulness on the part 
of the wife and mother who must see that little “Willie doesn *t fall off the front 
porch into a neighbor’s back yard. 


The Town Builders. 


The plant at Fontana was built under the personal supervision of G. L. Wood. 
It is not yet complete and will not be so considered until many additional im- 
provements have been put in. Mr. Wood has had as lieutenants some of the most 
able men in the business. Kyle Conner ranks as expert woodsman and tramroad 
builder. J. A. Robertson has charge of the mill and has also had direct supervision 
of the detailed work on the mill and town. Mr. Robertson lives on Little Ten- 
nessee River avenue, as broad a thoroughfare as in any city in North Carolina. 
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INTERIOR OF THE MODERNLY EQUIPPED SINGLE BAND MILL OF THE MONTVALE LUMBER COMPANY AT FONTANA, N. C. 
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Big Modern Commissary and Office of the Montvale Lumber Company. 


The office work is in charge of W. C. Thomp- 
son, cashier, the commissary also being in- 
cluded in his jurisdiction. Since the mill was 
started F. L. Winchester, who is interested in 
the company and who is rated as one of the best 
timbermen in the southern Appalachians, has 
spent a great deal of time at Fontana and his co- 
operation has been of great benefit to the 
builders. 

Mill Capacity. 


The mill established at this point has a daily 
capacity of 35,000 to 40,000 feet. It is of the 
Clark Bros. make and the band saw equipment 
is supplemented with edgers, trimmers and other 
modern devices for handling lumber economic- 
ally. The power plant is ample for all the de- 
mands which the sawmill machinery may make 
upon it. 

At the head of the mill a log pond with accom- 
modations for several trainloads of logs has been 
built in. This pond is supplied with water by a 
flume, which carries it from a waterfall on the 
opposite side of the river. The wonderful part 
of this log pond is that room was found to in- 
stall one. From a practical standpoint it is a 
very necessary adjunct, as the logs during their 
journey to the mill accumulate a great deal of 
grit and small stones. Their presence in the 
logs would soon take the edge from a saw and 
increase the work in the filing room, and this in 
turn would occasion a loss by reason of the time 
required to change saws frequently and extra 
expense to keep them in order. 

Quill Hose and His Wife, Most Hospitable of Since the mill was started, June 9, 1908, it @, L. Wood Carrying a Deadhead Passenger Out of 
Hosts, has produced about 7,000,000 feet of stock. The Fontana. 


First Crossing of Eagle Creek Showing Portion of Bridge, Logging Railroad Loading Platform—Supplies for the Woods Here Are Transferred from Standard 
and Elevated Tram. Gage to Narrow Gage Cars. 
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En Route to the Keno Mill of the R. E. Wood 
Lumber Company. 


first timber cut was from that portion of the valley 
which the early lumbermen had robbed of its choicest 
poplar and oak. Much of the mill eut has been used 
in building houses for the workmen and in the con- 
struction of the elevated trams, the commissary build- 
ing and the great platform 

surrounding it. A _ consider 
able quantity also has been 
shipped on order. The com- 
pany now has on hand approxi 
mately 2,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. This ineludes a fair por- 
tion of high grade red and 
white oak and some good pop- 
lar. 


Railroad Building. 


Those who have traversed 
the length of Eagle creek—it 
has very little breadth—would 
not select it as the easiest 
place in the world to build a 
tram road. In fact, some of 
the turns are so abrupt as vir- 
tually to defy road building. 
The company has put in about 
three and one-half miles of 
track. 
Eagle creek about eight times, 
so that the difficulties of 
bridge building are great. The 


waters of the 


The tramroad crosses 


ereek have 
washed out all the soil and 
small pebbles, leaving only the large boulders in the 
bed. These must be removed, and frequently the tram- 
road builders work in the ice cold waters up to their 
waists. After the boulders have been pushed out of 
the way and the bottom leveled off, heavy sills are put 
down into which the uprights are framed. In mid- 
stream this trestle work is built in pairs. These are 
boxed with heavy rough stock and the hollow space 
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thus created is filled with rock to prevent the bridges 
being washed away by freshets. 


Life of the Fontana Mill. 


In many ways the mill at Fontana ranks first among 
those operated either by the R. E. Wood company or 
the Montvale Lumber Company. It is the last one 
the latter company has put in, and incident to its 
existence every difficulty surrounding the building and 
operation of a mountain mill has been encountered and 
overcome. A company owning as much timber as the 
Montvale Lumber Company has at this point ordinarily 
would put in a mill of much greater capacity. The 
reason for establishing the relatively small mill it has 
built has been set forth in detail. Briefly stated, it 
was impossible to put in a larger one. 

Placing the actual cut at 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet 
a year, the timber in the Eagle Creek valley will be 
sufficient to keep the saws going twenty to twenty- 
five years. The 200,000,000 feet of timber in this val- 
ley will be brought out through the canyon, which at 
some points is not over 100 feet wide. 

It is the intention of the officers of the Montvale 
Lumber Company to put in another mill as soon as the 
logging road shall reach a point suitable for the estab- 
lishment of another plant. The point now being con- 
sidered is that at which the old Meyer mill was located. 





Loading Logs to be Sawed Into Lumber by the Keno Mill of the R. E. Wood Lumber Company. 


The site selected has a number of advantages. There 
is ample room for putting in a big mill, and auxiliary 
plants and ample space also for a yard in town. The 
timber from several large coves is directly tributary 
to this point. 

The plans of the company as now formulated eall for 
the erection of a modern plant for converting timber 


into merehantable products. The band will be unusu- 
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ARRIVAL OF AN R. E. WOOD LUMBER COMPANY TRAIN WITH LOT OF 


HARDWOOD LOGS FOR ITS KENO (W. VA.) MILL. 
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Building a Tramroad Along Big Creek in West 
Virginia, 

ally large and heavy. A flooring factory doubtless will 

be established and machinery installed for manuface- 

turing box shooks, utilizing in this way low grade pop- 

lar, pine, basswood, cucumber and possibly some of 

the chestnut. One fundamental idea of this plant is to 
give the company facilities for 
getting every possible return 
from the conversion of its tim- 
ber. 


Practical Forestry as Applied 
to Eagle Creek Valley. 


Roughly, Eagle Creek valley 
comprises nearly 25,000 acres 
of land. Of this the Montvale 
Lumber Company owns nearly 
20,000 acres. Three mountain 
farms of a few acres each are 
located in widely separated 
portions of the valley. Aside 
from the farms and the small 
area cut over by the Meyer 
mill, the original forest has 
never been disturbed. There 
are no burns or bare spots ex- 
cept on the mountain peaks. 

The soil is extremely fertile. 
The land is about as badly 
broken up by hills, ridges, 
streams and mountains as it is 
possible to conceive. The high 
est range of mountains is on 
the west, where the peaks 
form the range dividing North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Everything considered, the absence of settlements 
and the fact that this timber does not immediately ad- 
join any other tract, the Eagle Creek valley, offers ex- 
ceptional opportunity for the application of practical 
forestry methods. Ranger service can be maintained 
at a nominal cost during the three or four months 


when the woods are dry. In fact, this work can be 
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A Glimpse of the Valley Where the R. E. Wood Lumber Company Has Estab- 
lished Its Keno Mill. 


done almost entirely by the logging crews without interfering greatly with their 
regular employment. 

While practically none of the trees have reached a hypermature stage there is 
a great deal of young growth. This younger growth is as varied as the timber 
wealth of the valley and includes the various species of pine, hemlock, poplar, 
chestnut and oak. 


Character and Quality of Timber. 


Some of the stories told by those who have visited the valley are almost in- 
credible. In winter, when the underbrush is stripped of its foliage and it is pos- 
sible to see for a considerable distance among the trees, the eye is bewildered 
by the size and number of the gray trunks of oak, chestnut and poplar in the 
heavily timbered coves. In the valleys and along the streams, where hemlock 
predominates, is to be found timber of exceptional character. The chestnut tim- 
ber also is unusually fine. It is claimed, in fact, that the equal of the chestnut 
timber in the small coves has never elsewhere been found. Some of the small 
coves and ravines branching out from Lost cove and other portions of the valley 
contain a magnificent stand| of poplar and red and white oak. Near the top of the 
hills surrounding the ane a fringe of pine. The chestnut, poplar and oak are 
mixed in with other varieties, prominent among which is cucumber. 

The several full-page engravings of timber taken at various points could have 
been duplicated hundreds of times. In this ease the artist was bewildered with 
pieture possibilities and in selecting those to be used a similar wealth of material 
was found. The poplar ranges from small saplings to venerable specimens 5 to 
6 feet in diameter. The bulk of the poplar, however, is 20 inches and up in 
diameter breast high, which rightly is thought to be the most profitable size to 
handle in a mill. 


From the Logging Viewpoint. 


Getting out this timber will involve the construction of many miles of railroad. 
The main line follows Eagle creek and from this main line other roads will branch 
off along the various tributaries of the main stream. The company is putting in 
a very substantial road. To guard against washouts the bridges will be ballasted 
in the manner described. The track is laid with steel and steel also will be used 
on many of the spurs, with the possibility of wooden rails being put in on some 
of the short branches. The many small drains will be utilized as avenues over 
which to drag the logs to a point where they can be reached by the skidder. 
Lost cove, for instance, is a series of sharp ridges alternated with deep draws. 
After a tree has been cut the logs can be rolled into the draws and on account 
of the grade can easily be dragged to the railroad. Some of these ridges are only 
a few hundred feet long and 50 to 100 feet wide at the point where they border 
on the main cove. The log haul will be down grade from stump to mill. 


Other Timber Holdings. 


On Bone Valley ereek— a tributary of Hazel creek, which is separated from the 
Eagle Creek property by a range of mountains—the Montvale Lumber Company 
owns 5,000 acres of land. Hazel Creek watershed is larger than that of Eagle 


General Office and Store Established and Operated by the R. E. Wood Lumber Com- 
pany at Keno, W. Va. 
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Sample of 4/4 Poplar Panel Stock Manufactured by the R. E. Wood Lumber 
Company at Keno, W. Va. 
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Cleated Poplar Panel Stock, 24 to 32 Inches Wide, Sample Piles of the R. E. 
Wood Lumber Company, Keno, W. Va. 
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FIRST SECTION OF A COMPLETE PANORAMA OF THE BIG MODERN PLANT OF THE R. E. WOOD LUMBER COMPANY AT 


THE SECOND SECTION OF THE PANORAMA SHOWS THE CONTINUATION OF THE LUMBER YARD AND ALSO CONSIDERABLE 
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KENO, W. VA. BACK OF THE LUMBER YARD CAN BE SEEN POPLAR SAPS RICKED TO PRE VENT STAINING. 
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SPACE DEVOTEDTO RICKING POPLAR SAPS, BACK OF WHICH ARE LOCATED THE LOG POND, RAILROAD AND BAND MILL. 
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The Younger Generation—Group of School Children at Keno, W. Va. 


Creek valley and the timber is held by a number of operators. The Montvale 
Lumber Company’s holdings are notable for the large poplar growth thereon. 
Aside from the large percentage of poplar the size and quality of this timber 
are very similar to that located in the famous Eagle Creek valley. 
Forest By-Products. 
Not alone is this tremendous 
boundary of timber valuable for 
the quantity and quality of saw 
timber it will produce; additional 
profit will be derived from the 
sale of hemlock and chestnut and 
bark and acid wood. Accurate 
estimates of the quantity of bark 
and wood that can be cut from 





this land in the course of its de- 





velopment have not been made, 
but unquestionably there will be 
a very heavy production of such 
material. With the facilities at 
its command the company will be 
able to handle this end of the 
business much more economically 
than either bark or wood is being 
turned out at other points upon 
this branch of the Southern rail- 
way. 
The Day of the Mountain Mill. 
Mountain mills of the character 
put in by the Montvale Lumber 
Company on Eagle creek, with 
their complement of steel rail- 
roads and steam logging facilities, 
represent the best means that so far have been evolved for harvesting the timber 
crop of the Appalachian mountains. This method sometimes is varied by bring- 
ing the logs out to the streams emptying into the floatable rivers by rail and 
carrying them in rafts and fleets to some point of manufacture on the river. Not- 
withstanding the heavy expense incident to the establishment of a mill in a 


Filing Room of the Keno Plant Showing Character of Equipment and Saws Used. 
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What Would a Lumber Town be Without a Ball Team® The Keno Nine. 


mountainous country, where level land ever has been at a premium, this method 
of getting at the timber has been successful and satisfactory. A mill logged 
entirely by rail is independent of the tides. The scope of work in the woods 
or at the mill can be enlarged or decreased almost at will. 

The Founder. 


In no other country does the 
man who presses forward regard- 
less of the difficulties encountered, 
perhaps nerved and encouraged by 
them, command so great a reward 
or so large a share of admiration 
as in the United States. Possibly 
opportunity may be greater here 
than elsewhere, but certain it is 
that many in a remarkably short 
time have succeeded in hewing 





out for themselves an enviable 
place among men of affairs. 

R. E. Wood, president of the 
company to which he has given 
his name and also of the Montvale 
Lumber Company, began as a lum- 
ber inspector and salesman. He 
had not long been so employed be- 
fore he concluded he could make 
more money handling lumber for 
himself than for somebody else 
and engaged in business on his 
own behalf. In the course of his 
experience he found it extremely 
difficult to secure the exact char- 
acter of lumber required by his 
customers. This difficulty existed 
notwithstanding he had mills under contract to cut exactly to orders. He con- 
cluded that with a mill of his own he could handle his trade not only more 
satisfactorily and profitably to himself but in a manner that would give his cus- 
tomers a decided advantage. These suppositions have been fully verified by thie 
results secured. 
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WIDE POPLAR PANEL BEING PUT INTO PILE ON THE YARD OF THE R. E. WOOD LUMBER COMPANY AT KENO, W. VA. 
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VIRGINIA, FROM WHICH A LARGE PERCENTAGE OF PANEL STOCK IS OBTAINED. 








HIGH GRADE POPLAR TIMBER ON THE HOLDINGS OF THE R. E. WOOD LUMBER COMPANY IN MACDOWELL COUNTY, WEST 
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SECTIONAL PANORAMIC VIEW OF SELECTED 4/4, 16-FOOT YELLOW POPLAR PANEL STOCK TAKEN FROM THE 


The First Plant. 


In 1898 Mr. Wood bought about 3,000 acres of land near Sandy Huff, W. Va. 
He put in a circular mill, with a daily capacity of about 30,000 feet, to cut the 
timber, which consisted largely of oak and poplar. This operation was ended 
in 1901, by which time the timber had been exhausted. 


Mill No. 2. 


Tributary to mill No. 2, established by Mr. Wood, were 15,000 acres of choice 
hardwoods, mostly oak, poplar and hemlock. This was near the location of the 
first mill and Sandy Huff continued to be the postoffice address. The location and 
character of the timber made it necessary to put in eight miles of tram road across 
the mountains, the timber lying between the headwaters of the Sandy and Guyan- 
dotte rivers. On this tract was sufficient timber to keep the mill busy until the 
latter part of 1904, when an additional 3,000 acres were acquired, which lasted the 
mill until the latter part of 1906. Both these mills were dismantled and sold 
after the timber had been cut. 


An Alley in the Yard of the R. E. Wood Lumber Company at Keno, W. Va. 


The First Incorporated Company. 


Prior to the dismantling of the first mill Mr. Wood organized the Harmon 
Branch Lumber Company, to handle 6,000 acres of timber located on Harmon 
branch, a tributary to Tug river. A single band mill was built near Sandy Huff. 
This company was incorporated under the laws of West Virginia and was an active 
lumber producer for about four years. It has been practically out of business for 
the last three or four years. During the active life of this company Mr. Wood 
established his headquarters at Baltimore. 


Baltimore Headquarters Established. 


After establishing the first mill Mr. Wood decided he had taken up a phase of 
the lumber business which required all his time to master thoroughly. Tempora 
rily, therefore, he found it necessary to relinquish the seiling end of the business 
and for several years after the first mill was put into operation the product was 
sold largely through wholesale dealers. The poorer qualities were manufactured 
into stock suitable for the use of mine operators and were used locally. 

In 1900 the headquarters then maintained at Welch, W. Va., were moved to 
Baltimore, Md. From this point of vantage Mr. Wood put into effect his origina! 
idea of marketing his own stock. From 1900 until 1903 he operated under the 
name of R. E. Wood. A charter for the R. E. Wood Lumber Company was 
secured October 8, 1903, and the headquarters established on the sixth floor of th: 
Continental building, Baltimore, Md. This building was located in the heart ot 
the fire district and the holocaust of February 7, 1904, destroyed all the furnish 
ings, including many valuable maps and office paraphernalia hard to replace. Th« 
company’s records were preserved in vaults. It was fifteen months after bei2g 
wiped out by fire that the building was reéstablished. The entire milling and 
selling operations are directed from the main office. 


THE R. E. WOOD COMPANY’S MILLS. 


The R. E. Wood Lumber Company owns and operates two mills, one in Me- 
Dowell county, West Virginia, located on the Dry Fork branch of the Norfolk & 
Western railroad, the other at Buladeen, in Carter county, Tennessee, on the 
Virginia & Southwestern railroad, a subsidiary line of the Southern Railway, about 
thirty-two miles from Bristol, Tenn. 


West Virginia Operations. 


A majority of the larger mills of the Appalachian mountains are located on 
branch lines or ‘‘feeders’’ of the main railroads. The timber tributary to the 
main lines has been taken out. 

The plant of the R. E. Wood Lumber Company in MeDowell county, West 
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vk branch of the Norfolk & Western railroad, which leaves the main line at 


LiL ger, 


Virginia, is in the extreme southwestern part of the state. This is on the Dry 
Fork 
T. 


The mill is located about two miles from Rift, the station last named 
wing twenty-five miles from Iaeger. Rift is the postoffice and telegraph address. 
The distance between Rift and Keno, the name given to the sawmill town, is 
bridged by a narrow gage railroad over which shipments are made to Rift, and 
there reloaded on standard gage cars. This exceptionally large millsite has 
vabled the company to arrange the various features of the town and plant to 
vivantage. The site is occupied by the mill, yard, machine shop, supply house, 
office, school building, and the residences of the manager and the employees. 

The saw mill is a 7-foot single band affair and, together with edger, trimmer, 
1b saws and conveyor machinery, was supplied by Clark Bros. Company, of 
Delmont, N. Y. A Mansfield 100-horsepower engine furnishes power for operat- 
ing the mill. 

The lumber yard is about 315 feet distant from the mill and separated from it 
y Big creek. It requires about a mile of tramroad to enable the company to 
andle the stock from the mill to the yard and distribute it. 

At this point the company ordinarily carries 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 feet of 

ock, consisting largely of poplar and oak. 


Logging Equipment. 

About 100 men are required to operate this plant. Of this number about forty 
are employed in the mill and on the yard; about forty in eutting and skid- 
(ing logs and about twenty in operating the railroad, constructing new line 
and keeping the old road in repair. The company now has about twenty-one miles 
of road in operation and an additional ten miles will be built during the life of 
the mill. Two locomotives are used to keep the mill supplied with logs, one No. 2 
and one No. 3 Climax of twenty tons each. The company has fourteen logging 
cars and uses a Decker loader furnished by the Clyde Iron Works, of Duluth, Minn. 

At this plant the company has built and owns about thirty residences which are 
rented to employees at low rate. In connection with its logging work eight houses 
have been built at the permanent camp and in addition to these three camp cars 
are used. 

The mill has a daily capacity of 35,000 to 40,000 feet. All stock is air dried. 


As shown by the illustrations, the sap poplar and oak is ricked on poles to prevent 
staining. 


At this mill arrangements have been made for thoroughly spraying logs before 
they are carried to the log deck. This serves to remove the grit and small stones 
and materially lessens the work in the filing room. The company has a very com- 
modious filing room, occupying 30x36 feet, which is equipped with the latest 
devices for keeping the saws in working order. 
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COMPLETE SUPPLY CARRIED BY THE R. E. WOOD LUMBER COMPANY AT ITS EFFICIENT KENO, (W. VA.) MILL. 


Keno Timber Supply. 


The first purchase of timber in McDowell county was made in 1903, at which 
time was secured all the poplar 22 inches and over in diameter on about 40,000 
acres of land owned by the Pocahontas Coal & Coke Company. The R. E. Wood 
Lumber Company also owns in fee simple in this locality about 5,000 acres of 
timber land. The poplar on this tract is of an exceptionally fine character and 
the stand unusually heavy. The average cut ranges from 3,500 to 4,000 feet to 
the acre. The Pocahontas Coal & Coke Company uses the other woods on the tract 
for mine timbers. 


WORK IN TENNESSEE. 


About thirty-three miles from Bristol, Tenn., on the Virginia & Southwestern 
railroad, the R. E. Wood Lumber Company established a mill in the latter part of 
1904. The plant is located at what is known as Buladeen, in Carter county, and 
is near Colesville, which is the postoffice and telegraph station. The millsite is 


Wide Poplar Stock, 28 Inches and Up, at the Keno, W. Va., Plant. 
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not so advantageous as that at Keno, as the country is 
badly broken by, mountain ranges. A stretch of 
level land, forming a valley running north and south, 
has been utilized as the site for the mill and lumbe 
yard. 

The mill is a single band affair with a 9-foot saw 
and this, together with the edger, trimmer and ear- 
riage, was supplied by the Smith, Myers & Schnicr 
Company. This mill has a daily capacity of about 
50,000 feet of lumber. In addition to the lumber is 
an output of about 20,000 lath daily. 

Two 100-horsepower boilers furnish steam to opev- 
ate the two Atlas engines, one of which is rated 
120-horsepower and the other at 60-horsepower. 


Buladeen Timber Supply. 


On the three acres used as a yard the company 
earries 2,500,000 to 3,500,000 feet of sawed lumber. 
The yard is about 200 yards distant from the mill. 

The timber back of this plant is of a more varied 
eharacter than that at almost any of the other mills 
operated by the Wood interests and includes poplar, 
chestnut, hemlock, red and white oak, white and yel 
low pine, basswood, ash, birch, maple and cherry, a 
stock of practically all grades and sizes being carried. 

The lumber is piled in stacks 8 feet wide and to a 
maximum hight of 20 to 25 feet. ARRI 

About 1,500 feet of steel tram road is used to handle 

the lumber from the mill to various parts of the yard. 
Here, as at Keno, the sap lumber is ricked during the J make 
hot summer months to do away with the danger of Jf stock 
staining, which sometimes occurs if the lumber is put 
into pile. 

Facilities for loading are exceptionally good. Four 
standard gage switches reach different parts of the 
yard and furnish ample room for placing empty cars. ta 
An exceptionally well equipped machine shop has - 


y tl 
been installed recently and this is furnished with — 
Portion Log Yard at the Buladeen Mill of the R. E. Wood Lumber Company, Buladeen, Tenn. lathes and drills sufficient to enable the company to ie ae 
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ARRIVAL OF SKIDDING TEAMS AT LOG DUMP, AN INCIDENT OF THE WOODSWORK CARRIED ON BY THE R. E. WOOD LUMBER COMPANY 


ndle : NEAR BULADEEN, IN CARTER COUNTY, TENNESSEE. 
rard, 
the make all necessary repairs to mill machinery, rolling 


» of stock and lecomotives. 


put | Buladeen Miscellany. 


The commissary operated at this point carries about 
$5,000 worth of general merchandise. Its annual sales 
aggregate about $30,000. 

Buladeen is strictly a sawmill town and is owned 
by the R. E. Wood Lumber Company. In addition to 
the mill, office, churches and other public buildings, 
the company owns about forty-five residences, which 
are used by the workers; also a large camp has been 
established at a convenient point in the woods, at 
which point fifteen houses have been built, also a barn, 
blacksmith shop, a public meeting house and other 
facilities, making this camp virtually a town in itself. 

In its logging work the company now has about 
twelve miles of narrow gage road in operation. Two 
18-ton mountain climbing Climax locomotives are used. 
The equipment includes also a 25-ton Decker log 
loader. Eighteen American Foundry Company’s log- 
ging cars and a passenger coach make up the rail- 
road equipment. 

Logging work at this point is more extensive than 
at Keno and is looked after by the manager, W. R. 
Davis, two foremen and sixty men. Twelve men are 
employed on tramroad extension and repair work. The 
mill furnishes employment for thirty-five to forty men. 
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LOGGING WORK IN DETAIL. 


R. E. Wood, assisted by a corps of able attendants, 
has perfected for his companies individual methods 
for cutting timber and handling logs. In a general 
way they conform to those in ordinary use in the sec- 
tions in which the companies operate. At the same 
time he has evolved his own system for handling the 
logging work and maintaining records of results. The 
methods employed are substantially the same at all 
points; hence it has been deemed advisable to consider 
this feature of the operation in a general way rather 
than attempt to describe in detail the logging work at 
each point. 

From the character of the country described in the 
text and depicted in the illustrations it possibly is not 
necessary to tell lumbermen that logging is carried on 
under considerable difficulty. From building trams to 
skidding logs all phases of the work are conducted 

- under a handicap when contrasted with similar work in 
a level country. The tramroads are built over steep 
grades and around sharp curves. Maximum grades 
sometimes are as much as 12 percent and on such a 
road every ounce of steam the boilers can produce is 
required to carry a few empty cars up the steep ascent. 

Not only does the topography of the country con- 
stitute a great difficulty in building, maintaining and 
operating tramroads but also in other features of the 
logging work. Necessarily the roads must be built 
along the main water courses. Where the streams 
branch off for a distance of a few miles spurs are 
put in to bring out the timber. While a considerable 
part of the timber of the Appalachian mountains 
grows along the streams, an additional growth of high 
value is found back in the small openings from the A Tennessee Pocket Filled With Logs. These Will be Dragged by Team to a Point Where They Can 
tributaries, some of which are only a few hundred be Reached by the Skidding Lines of the Log Loader. 
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THIS PANORAMA SHOWS, LEFT TO RIGHT, SAW MILL, LOG TRAIN, ELEVATED TRAMS AND A PORTION OF THE LUMBER YARD AT 


yards long. In many cases the grades are so steep as to make it impossible to 
put in a tramroad, and this calls for skill on the part of the workers to bring 
out the heavy logs. 


Cutting and Snaking Logs. 


Ordinarily the trees are thrown down hill when cut. This brings the logs 
nearer to the railroad and shortens the haul to the extent of the length of the 
tree. Sometimes a tree will clear itself of its branches and shoot through its 
top down the mountain side. 

The R. E. Wood Lumber Company has issued instructions to its logging crews 
to cut as long lengths as possible. Short logs are cut only when by so doing a 
defect or a crook can be avoided. 

On steep hills the logs are slipped down to the bottom of the coves, from which 
points they are dragged by team to points where they can be reached by the 
steam skidder. It is customary before an attempt is made to drag the logs to 
‘*nose’’ them; that is, to round off the sharp corners left by the saw so that the 
oval surface thus presented will prevent the logs from catching on rocks, stumps 


or other obstructions, on the journey from stump to point where they can be 
reached by skidding lines. 

‘*Ball hooping’’ is a feature of the woods work in Tennessee. By this term 
the woodsmen describe the practice of sliding the logs from a small area, ten 
or fifteen acres, down a prepared trail or slide where the ground is too steep to 
permit of the successful use of horses. Teams are used to bring the logs to points 
where they can ke reached by the skidder. The steam skidders are equipped with 
500-foot cables and once the skidder tackle is fastened into a log all uncertainty 
respecting the log reaching the car is removed. 


Rank Among the Woods Workers. 


Woods work in connection with the operation of each mill is in charge of a 
superintendent, and under his direction all phases of the work, from felling the 
trees to the operation of the railroad, are carried on. Usually the woods foreman 
also has charge of the construction, maintenance and operation of the railroad. 
Where these two features of the work are placed under the supervision of differ 
ent foremen the two work in harmony to bring about the best results. Next to 


SECTION SHOWING CONTINUATION OF THE LUMBER YARD, ANOTHER LOG TRAIN AND ONE OF THE LOADING 
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a. : BULADEEN, TENN., WHERE THE R. E. WOOD LUMBER COMPANY CARRIES 4,000,000 FEET OF HIGH GRADE HARDWOODS AND WHITE PINE. 


e { the foremen come the engineers on the skidders and locomotives. These men 
have about the same rank and receive about the same rate of compensation. The 
m log cutters and teamsters get about the same wages. The swampers receive the 


n | lowest pay, and in this field as in others their work is to clear away the debris 
0 } so the teamsters may work to advantage. The swampers and tramroad men are 
ts paid at the rate of $1.25 to $1.50 a day. From this the wages range as high as $5 
h { a day for the better classes of workmen. 
ws % 
y Tramroad Building. 
j Reverting to the use of tramroads in the mountain operations, it probably is 
i well to review briefly the exact character of roads put in. The main line usually 
4 . s laid with steel and is narrow gage because it is much easier to make the curves 
e } with a narrow gage than with a standard gage road. On the short spurs, and 
n f 1 some instances on the main lines as well, wooden rails are used. The wooden 
l. rails are 5 inches wide and usually are made of two pieces consisting of a hemlock 
r- sill over which is spiked a plate of maple or beech, which offers greater resistance 
0 0 wear and tear. 





The wheels of the locomotives and trucks have a 6-inch face and a 3-inch flange. 
This wide face is desirable because of the room for play allowed between the 
rails, particularly on curves, and it also makes possible operations around sharp 
curves. 

Division of Authority. 

Authority is subdivided. One or two men are put in charge of the woods and 
railroad work and held absolutely accountable for resuits. The mill and yard 
are looked after by a mill foreman. The commissary and bookkeeping end of 
the business is handled by an agent. Each foreman makes daily reports of just 
exactly what has been accomplished, the quantity of supplies used, the number of 
men employed and what has been produced. 

While R. E. Wood, the founder of these companies, is still a comparatively 
young man, he has trained up in his work a corps of valuable assistants. Two 
shining examples are found in the managers of the Buladeen and Eagle Creek 
plants. The former operation is under the supervision of W. W. Pruett, and the 
latter in charge of J. Arthur Robertson. These two gentlemen were with Mr. 
Wood when he built his first mill, and helped to hew the timber for the building. 
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BULADEEN, TENN., FROM END TO END. 
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Sample Yellow Poplar Logs; The Three Large Ones, Cut from One Tree, Containing 5,816 Feet, Log 


Scale. 


This Tree Showed a Taper of Only Four Inches in Forty-Eight Feet. 


Camp from Which Active Woodswork of the R. E. Wood Lumber Company, Near Buladeen, Tenn., is 


Conducted. 
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Sources of Labor Supply. 


In the Appalichiar rangé the term ‘‘publie works’’ 
includes every line of employment except farming. 
The forebears of the present generation put in and 
tended a 5- or 10-acre patch of corn and raised a few 
potatoes, and such products with the meat of a few 
hogs made up the provisions of a year. While ‘‘hog 
and hominy’’ has not passed away as the customary 
bill of fare it is not so general as earlier in the his- 
tory of this great district. The coming of saw mills, 
railroads, power companies, tanning extract factories 
and tanneries has brought about tremendous changes 
in the customs of the people of the Appalachian moun- 
tain district. 

At the Tennessee plant about 60 percent of the 
men employed are local recruits. In West Virginia 
about 15 percent is native labor; in North Carolina 
about 50 percent. Many of the men employed at the 
new plant on Eagle creek came from nearby settle- 
ments. These companies have the distinction of not 
having a colored man in their employ. 


People of the Appalachian Range. 


Educational facilities in the Appalachian country are 
not so extensive as in the more thickly populated dis- 
tricts. Native shrewdness of character, however, goes 
far toward remedying any educational defects. Many 
of the people of the mountains are well to do, owning 
valuable timber and coal lands. This applies more 
particularly to Carter county, Tennessee, than to the 
people of North Carolina and West Virginia. 

Not far from the mill at Buladeen is the trail men- 
tioned in several historical works as the one Daniel 
Boone and his associates are supposed to have fol- 
lowed in crossing the mountains. One county in 
eastern Tennessee has the distinction of not having 
one negro or one democrat within its boundaries. 
This is the county in which Bob and Alf Taylor were 
born and reared. 

Many of the people of McDowell county, West Vir- 
ginia, have sold their lands to coal and lumber com- 
panies. Most of them are employed in the mills, 
camps or mines. Very little farming is done in this 
district, the country being too badly broken to per- 
mit of it on a large scale. Here, however, may be 
seen the old-fashioned log huts which have been the 
homes of many generations of mountaineers. 

The North Carolina country also is badly broken up 
and farming is carried on at a disadvantage. Prob- 
ably a greater proportion of the land in this section 
is owned by the mountaineers, although within the last 
few years many extensive timber tracts have been 
acquired by different lumber companies. 


The Companies’ Relations With Their Employees. 

In putting in a sawmill plant in the Appalachian 
mountains usually it is not only necessary to provide 
facilities for getting out and caring for the timber 
but for housing and feeding the workmen and animals 
employed. Provisions, clothing and supplies of all 
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ARRIVAL OF TRAIN LOADED WITH POPLAR, OAK AND HEMLOCK LOGS AT THE BULADEEN PLANT OF THE R. E. WOOD LUMBER COMPANY. 
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THE CHIEF INTEREST IN THIS LOT OF POPLAR LOGS OF THE R. E. WOOD LUMBER COMPANY CENTERS IN THE VERY SMALL PERCENTAGE 
OF SAP THEY CONTAIN. 


kinds are furnished through the medium of a com- 
missary, usually the only store in a sawmill town 
and which also is used as a convenient source of sup- 
plies by the settlers. 

In some of the camps the cookhouse, dining room 
and lodgeroom are in separate structures. In others 
buildings of sufficient proportions to combine these 
facilities have been provided. In the early days rough 
bunks were nailed up against the wall, and frequently 
the bunkroom also served as a living room. Now a 
separate living room is provided and, instead of the 
cheap wooden bunks made of rough boards, the sleep- 
ing quarters are furnished with iron cots’ or beds, and 
in place of the cheap blankets formerly used each bed 
is furnished with a pair of blankets and sheets. In 
the ease of the slothful or negligent the sheets fre- 
quently serve as a warning and enable the foreman 
to drop a hint as to the arrival of ‘‘tub time.’’ 


The Commissaries, 


The relations between these companies and their em- 
ployees have been exceptionally pleasant. Mr. Wood 
has pursued a policy which has enabled him to develop 
his own talent. The men are not told to do a certain 
thing and then repressed when they ask for a reason. 
On the contrary, they are encouraged to study and 

lerstand the work and also to fit themselves for 

sher positions. One of the best and most lasting 
tributes to the effectiveness of this method of handling 

n is found in the long service many of the employees 

ive given. 

. commissary is operated in connection with each 
ant, in charge of a local agent, who not only buys 
ovisions and clothing but looks after securing sup- 
piles required in connection with the mill and woods 
work, The commissaries carry stocks ranging in value 
from $4,000 to $6,000 and usually do a business of 
out $30,000 a year. 


Extent of Timber Holdings. 


{n MeDowell county, West Virginia, the R. E. Wood 
Lumber Company owns the poplar on 40,000 acres of 
land, in addition to owing in fee simple 5,000 acres in 
the same locality. 

In Carter county, Tennessee, on Stony creek, a 
tributary of the Big Tennessee river, the company 
owns about 8,000 acres of timber land. On this tract 
the white pine averages about 1,250 feet to the acre, 
or a total of something like 10,000,000 feet for the 
5,000 aeres, 

The Montvale Lumber Company owns 20,000 acres 
of timber in Eagle Creek valley and 5,000 acres in 


iis ‘4 ee 
Bone valley. vac ys 


Be The tp 
The combined holdings of the two companies aggre- a FN A. 
gate a little more than 78,000 acres, estimated to cut 
90,000,000 to 600,000,000 feet of timber, log scale. 
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Timber Estimates. — AL 69 tr a ka dt 
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Careful estimates are made before any tract of ; 
Cine is purchased. Mr. Wood has made it a point ‘‘Timber Wealth’’ Garnered from One Small Cove on the Timber Holdings of the R. E. Wood Lumber 
hever to buy any timber that he has not looked over Company, Near Buladeen, Tenn. 
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MILL AND PORTION OF THE LOG YARD OF THE R. E. WOOD LUMBER COMPANY AT BULADEEN, TENN. FILING 


ROOM OCCUPIES 
THE SECOND STORY AND IS EXCELLENTLY LIGHTED AND EQUIPPED. 
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INTERIOR OF THE COMMODIOUS MODERN SINGLE BAND MILL OF THE R. E. WOOD LUMBER COMPANY AT BULADEEN, TENN. 
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Buladeen Church and School Established by the R. E. Wood Lumber Company. 


himself. His observations and calculations are supplemented by cruisers’ reports 
which show the quantities of the different kinds of timber. Not only do the 
reports show the probable cut of logs but also the quantities of chestnut oak 
and hemlock bark, acid wood and pulpwood. These figures are given on a 
sectional basis with totals for the entire tract. 


Variety of Timber Owned. 


The records of these two companies show that of their total holdings about 30 
percent is poplar: oak constitutes 25 percent; white pine about 15 percent, and 
about the same proportion of hemlock. One of the more unusual woods found in 
small quantities is known as bellwood—a species of cherry, a very hard wood of 
dense texture which is very valuable for many purposes. 

The company also finds on its holdings small quantities of curly ash and birch 
that are very valuable. For certain trees Mr. Wood has been offered $150 a 


thousand feet, in the log, for the curly ash, and $70 for the curly birch. 


Why Hardwood Lumber Is Worth Money. 


One of the great factors tending to increase the value of hardwood lumber 
Heavy investments must be made in logging rail- 


has been set forth in detail. 





Commissary and Office of the R. E. Wood Lumber Company at Buladeen, Tenn. 


roads in order to get at the remaining hardwood timber of the Appalachian moun- 
tains. This is not the only item which operates to increase the cost of production 
and the value of the product. 

One of the more important increases in cost is due to the heavy advance in the 
price of timber. The native owner of a small tract of timber land in the Appa- 
lachian country usually has a somewhat exaggerated idea of its value and these 
ideas must be respected to a degree at least if title is to be secured. 

Other increases in the outlay necessary to producing lumber are encountered at 
every turn. It is estimated that it now requires three men to do the work two men 
accomplished eight or ten years ago.. Wages have increased 40 to 50 percent. 
The price of hay and grain has increased 75 to 100 percent. For instance, when 
the companies began to operate, hay could be bought for $12 to $14 a ton; it now 
commands $22 to $24 a ton. Groceries are 25 to 50 percent higher and steel has 
increased in price from 25 to 35 percent. General supplies are much higher. 
Blankets which at one time were bought for $3 a pair now cost $5. The first, 
logging locomotive purchased by Mr. Wood cost $2,250. The last one cost $4,500, 
or just double, and the locomotives were of exactly the same make, namely, 20-ton 
Climax. 

Tramroad building and maintenance are also 


very expensive. The cost 
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A PORTION OF THE CREW EMPLOYED BY THE R. E. WOOD LUMBER COMPANY IN CONNECTION WITH ITS°MILL AND LOGGING WORK AT 
BULADEEN, CARTER COUNTY, TENNESSEE. 
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ALLEY OF DIMENSION STOCK AND THICK WHITE PINE UPPERS ON THE YARD OF THE R. E. WOOD LUMBER COMPANY AT BULADEEN, TENN. 
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A Pile of High Grade 4/4 White Pine Stock on the Yard of the R. E. Wood Lumber Com- 
pany, Buladeen, Carter County, Tennessee. 


of a wooden tram ranges from $800 to $1,000 a mile. Where steel trams 
are put in the cost is much greater,varying from $3,000 to $4,000 a mile, 
the difference being largely in the cost of the rails. 


Annual Production. 


The actual annual production at each of the various plants ranges from 
7,000,000 to 12,000,000 feet. The company has facilities for carrying on 
hand at all times about 10,000,000 feet of stock. The total output has 
ranged from 15,000,000 to 25,000,000 feet during the last few years. This 
probably will be increased to 30,000,000 feet as soon as the Eagle Creek 
property shall be in shape to be operated to advantage. 

In addition to the lumber product the mills turn out annually 3,500,000 
lath. The woods used in making lath are hemlock, pine, poplar, cucumber, 
basswood and chestnut. 


Classes of Trade Supplied. 


Perhaps the real value of these companies to commerce ean not be set 
forth in a better way than by mentioning some of the different classes of 
trade supplied. Among the customers of the Wood companies are num- 
bered furniture and carriage factories, casket makers, manufacturers of 
household and furnishing goods, of doors, packing cases and interior finish, 
and ear building companies, turning out both freight and passenger cars. 
All the ash and hickory is sold to manufacturers of vehicles. At Eagle 
Creek the company has a considerable quantity of hickory, ash and othe! 
woods of great value. 

Other products turned out at the various points are chestnut poles, ties 
chestnut, oak, hemlock bark and acid wood. 

The sales work is in charge of H. L. Bowman, with C. E. Wood as assist 
ant sales manager. The sales department employs four traveling repre 
sentatives. 

Mr. Bowman keeps in close touch with the condition of stock at the vari 
ous points. The records maintained by the Wood companies are so com 
plete and accurate that he can at any time determine how much of eacl 
kind of stock is available at the different points, and approximately its 
age and condition. The records show the quantity of each kind eut and 
shipped each day, and the shipping crews under instructions load out the 
oldest and dryest lumber on hand. 


Export Trade. 


In addition to supplying the requirements of domestic consumers a con 
siderable part of the lumber manufactured by the Wood companies is 
exported. In foreign mar- 
kets it is familiarly known 
under this brand: 

The policy of the com- 
pany has been to ship 
stock to foreign markets 
on definite contracts only. 

Its export business has 

been exceptionally 

satisfactory. The trade has been established a number of years; the 
goods are well known among buyers and consumers in Europe, and the 
trade is handled as satisfactorily as the domestic business. 
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Advantage in Location. 


The various mills operated by the Wood interests are located at points of 
yantage from which favorable rates can be secured for shipment to all important 
consuming centers, East and West. The products can be marketed in western or 
eastern cities on about equal advantages of freight rates,.and this enables the 
selling end to shift its campaigns to suit the fluctuating demands of the trade. 
The freight rate on a carload of lumber to Chicago, for example, is practically 
the same as to New York. 

Personal Supervision. 


This story would not be complete without reference to the personality of those 
in charge of the companies’ affairs. The superintendents at the various plants 
receive pleasantly-worded, incisive letters of instruction written by a man who 
knows absolutely just how he wants the business handled and whose knowledge 
is the conerete result of varied personal experience. 

Making good lumber is a hobby with the management. At the close of a long 
letter of instructions this statement was made: ‘‘God Almighty made the timber, 
and it is left for us to get the best quality out of the material we have to work 
with. To do this we must be careful in constructing our plants, installing logging 
facilities, commissaries and dwellings and, most of all, employing such help as will 
render us the best service at all times throughout the operation.’’ 

The letter from which this extract is taken was written by R. E. Wood and it 
gave minute instructions for building the plant at Buladeen, Tenn. It defined the 
method of grading for mill and railroad, the manner in which the millframe 
timber should be cut and used, instructions for cutting the logs and building 
houses for employees and the mill building, outlining also the location of the 
various parts of the plant, due regard being given to adequate fire space between 
the saw mill, planing mill and yard. 

It is this thorough knowledge of mountain lumbering operations that has 
enabled Mr. Wood to make a success in a branch of the lumber trade where so 
many have failed. Thoroughness is the foundation upon which these two big 
operating companies have been built. 

R. E. Wood, the Man. 


Back of the timber, the logging road, the saw mill, the lumker yard and the 
town is the directing center of intelligence. This center of intelligence is respon- 
sible for all the activity; for the bringing together of the materials and men 
which go to make up a great lumber producing concern. 

In this case, the master mind is R. E. Wood, founder and director of the Wood 
companies. Mr. Wood’s status as a lumberman is based on two elementary facts: 
He is an expert in selecting timber and men. Having made his selections of 
these two most important factors in a successful lumber business, he inspires his 
assistants with the desire and the courage to work out the problems entrusted to 
them. 

While Mr. Wood does not concern himself with minute details, he has informed 
himself by experience of every phase of lumber manufacture. It is not too much 
to say that Mr. Wood today, if necessary, personally could handle any phase of the 
business from felling trees to selling the manufactured product. 


Sample 5/4 White Pine Uppers of Unusual Width and Exceptionally High 
Quality. 


SHOWING LOADING FACILITIES AT BULADEEN, TENN.—FILLING A CAR WITH WIDE. HIGH GRADE WHITE PINE LUMBER. 
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Portion of the Stock of Yellow Poplar Lath at Buladeen, Tenn. 


His earcer as a lumberman has been outlined in the 
history of the institutions of which he is the head. 
He has made his own way in the world and has inspired 
others to keep pace with him. In a true sense, he has 
not made any of his associates, unless it has been to 
imbue them with the desire for and furnish them the 
opportunity the improvement of which has insured 
their advancement. Those who work for him do so 
with a relish for their tasks. When in trouble they 
seek his advi and it is given freely, as one worker 
desiring to assist another. He does not pay cheap 
compliments nor, on the other hand, does he criticize 
without just cause. He appears to have inculeated in 
the minds of his associates a desire for work and the 
ability to do one or many things well. This codpera- 
tion on the part of his associates, coupled with Mr. 
Wood’s personal interest in every phase of the busi- 
ness, accounts for the success of the two companies 
over whose destinies he presides. 





Vice President and General Manager G. L. Wood. 


G. L. Wood is a well seasoned veteran, who for years 
has devoted his entire strength, energy and excellent 
judgment to the advancement of the interests of the 
Wood companies. He is a few years younger than his 
brother, R. E. Wood, but since the business has been 
established on a large seale he has borne the brunt of 
the work incident to establishing and developing the 
sawmill properties. From the acquisition of a boundary 
of timber until the lumber is loaded on cars for ship- 
ment to customers, throughout the establishing of log- 
ging railroads and the manufacturing and yarding of 
the stock, the operation at each of the company’s 
plants hourly feels the incentive of his strong, yet 
kindly, domination. In rugged mountain districts, 
remote from civilization and deficient in railway 
service, some features of which are illustrated in the 
accompanying photographs, the conditions under which 
operations must ke conducted can searcely be appre- 
ciated by those who never had opportunity personally 
to visit and inspect them. Working under such eir- 
cumstances, Mr. Wood has acquired an experience 
that enables him to effectively meet and overcome ob- 
stacles of the most serious character. 

The excellence of the grade and roadbed of the 
logging railroads, the completeness of the sawmill 
appointments, and all else that is required to make 
up a modern sawmill plant at each operation of the 
two companies, are as monuments to G. L. Wood’s 
genius and untiring energy in maintaining close to per- 
fection this group of manufacturing plants. 


Sales Manager H. L. Bowman. 


Mr. Bowman brings to his assistance, in carrying out 
the details of the interests entrusted to him, ambition 
and untiring energy. These are the marked character- 
isties of the head of the sales department of the Wood 
companies. Mr. Bowman was born and reared at 
Lynchburg, Va. After reaching his majority he be- 
came associated with the iron industry and later with 
other manufacturing industries of that section, with 
which he remained until he was led to take advantage 
of the inviting prospects offered by the lumber busi- 
ness in West Virginia. He became associated with R. 
E. Wood in 1902, in the capacity of sales manager, 
being continued in that department, now serving as 
general sales manager for the R. E. Wood Lumber 
Company and the Montvale Lumber Company. He 
is also a member of the advisory boards of the Wood 
companies, 

Under Mr. Bowman’s direction the companies have 
built up connections of the highest type in both Amer- 
ica and Europe, and he is instrumental in maintaining 


AM LUMBERMANS 
the very pleasant and satisfactory relations which now —EE 
exist from year to year and also in extending con- 

stantly the line of patrons whose wants the Wood Loading Out a Carload of No. 1 Common and Better White Pine at the Buladeen (Tenn.) Plant of the R. E, 

companies supply. Wood Lumber Company. 
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TRANSFERRING ACID WOOD FROM LOGGING TRAM CARS TO STANDARD GAGE CARS AT BULADEEN, TENN. 


Assistant Sales Manager C. E. Wood. 

Clarence E. Wood is a younger brother of the head of the Wood companies, 
but has been a component part of the management of the Wood interests since 
their early beginning in West Virginia. He had charge of the mill at Keno 
from the beginning of its operation until the autumn of 1907, at which time he 
was made assistant to the sales manager and is now serving in that capacity. Mr. 
Wood spends a great deal of his time on the road, covering in a general way the 
entire territory in which the companies market their product. Mr. Wood gained 
practical knowledge of the manufacturing and grading of lumber during his 
supervision of the Keno mill. This asset, coupled with excellent tact and a genial 
manner, fits him for this branch of the company’s work and has enabled him to 
cement the very pleasant relations existing between the companies and their 
patrons into lasting friendships. 


Secretary and Treasurer J. H. Yost. 


Mr. Yost is a native of Wythe county, Virginia. He was educated at Weaver- 
ville (N. C.) college. He has been with Mr. Wood since 1899, his first connection 
being as clerk in the commissary operated at Sandy Huff, W. Va. He did not 
remain in that capacity very long. Strict attention to business enabled him to 
master details of the work and he soon was promoted to the position of general 
store manager. Shortly after the organization of the R. E. Wood business into 
a corporation, in June, 1903, he was made general accountant for the companies 
and transferred to the general office at Baltimore. This position he retained until 
the removal of the former secretary and treasurer of the Wood companies, at the 








beginning of 1909, when he was elected to fill these offices, which he does with 
the marked efficiency and integrity which have characterized all his work during 
his connection with the Wood interests. 

The relations between Mr. Yost and Mr. Wood have been unusually close and 
pleasant. Taking into account the great strides made by this worker, and 
realizing his accomplishments.in the field of endeavor, one is reminded of the 
unrippled flow of deep water into a thoroughly bridled and utilized water power. 


Counsellor W. L. Taylor. 


At the head of the legal department is one of those earnest and energetic work- 
ers, whose habits of life were formed under the strenuous conditjons natural to 
development in the rural mountainous regions of southwestern Virginia. Mr. 
Taylor began the practice of law at the age of 24 in Peeryville, the seat of 
McDowell county, West Virginia. Two years later, when the courthouse was 
removed to Welch, he followed this center of interest, becoming thereby a pioneer 
of his profession in the section where R. E. Wood began the molding of the busi- 
ness now represented by his companies, the subject of this story. .. 

Mr. Taylor has been legal adviser and general attorney for R. E. Wood and the 
companies under ‘his control since the beginning of the business in West Virginia. 
Because of his thorough knowledge of the country in which these operations are 
carried on, his familiarity with the customs and habits of its people and his high 
attainment as a lawyer and man of business, his labors in the upbuilding of these 
interests have been marked by most successful accomplishments. Mr. Taylor is 
also a member of the advisory boards of the Wood companies. 
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AN AVERAGE LOT OF CHESTNUT TELEPHONE POLES ON THE YARD OF THE BR. E. WOOD LUMBER COMPANY AT BULADEEN, TENN. 
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MONEY SAVING MECHANICAL DEVICES FOR THE SAW MILL. 


Lumber Trimmer of Merit—Drying System—Electric Factory Truck—Twin Band Saw of Special Construction—Sheathing Lath Machine for Utilizing Waste. 


TWO-SAW TRIMMER OF LARGE CAPACITY. 


The American Saw Mill Machinery Company, of Hack- 
ettstown, N. J., in its ‘‘ Lightning’’ 2-saw trimmer, offers 
a machine for the use of mills cutting up to 50,000 feet 
a day, which it claims is the simplest, best and easiest to 
operate of any machine of its class on the market. The 
machine is intended to be operated by one man and its 
maker claims that it is made of the best obtainable mate- 
rials throughout, embodying valuable improvements and 
many desirable features not found in any other trimmer. 
The mandrel boxes are ring oiling, with large reservoirs, 





“LIGHTNING” 2-SAW TRIMMER MANUFACTURED 


and are adjustable both vertically and laterally, insur- 
ing perfect alignment. The removal of two bolts per- 
mits the removal of the outside boxes for taking off 
saws without disturbing the inside boxes. The transfer 
blocks are 6 feet long, slide on a steel A track and move 
simultaneously, one foot each to a single turn of the 
shifting wheel, which is placed at either end or in the 
center as may be desired, and can be changed at any 
time. The indicator scale is large and in plain 
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or drying oak and other woods that will not stand the 
maximum heat. This company claims also that with its 
patent ventilating system in connection with its vertical 
drying system any kind of lumber can be dried in the 
minimum time; and also that fewer kilns, cars, rails ete., 
are required for the same daily output. 





ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY LUMBER TRUCE. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
recently has put upon the market the electric truck illus- 





SAW MILL MACHINERY COMPANY. 

trated herewith. The truck is equipped with a 6-horse- 
power motor and 10-kilowatt battery for loads up to 
ten tons and with heavier motors and batteries for 
heavier service, depending upon the loads to be carried 
and the frequency of trips. The electrical equipment, 
including the storage batteries, motor, controller and all 
necessary charging instruments, is below the platform, 
which is removable, allowing access to the equipment. 





view of the operator. The friction feed is pow- 

erful and may be varied to suit the thickness 

of the stock, being under the control of the 

operator at all times. Each machine is fur- 

nished with 20-inch saws filed and set ready 

for use and capable of cutting 5-inch lumber. 
PPP IIIS 


PIPE SUPPORT OF DRYING SYSTEM. 


From the position in which the end view of 
the pipe support was shown on page 71 of 
the Oetober 9 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN in connection with the article on the 
vertical piping system of the National Dry 
Kiln Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., it might 
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be inferred that magnetism or some more 
mysterious force is used to hold the pipes in 

— position. The mystery is explained, 
however, by the fact that the cut 
was inserted bottom side up. This 
pipe support, which is correctly 
shown herewith, is a very important 
part of the vertical piping system 
for lumber dry kilns manufactured 
by the National Dry Kiln Company, 
and it will be to the advantage of 
lumbermen to read the article and 
write that company for additional 
and detailed information regarding 
its system of 
drying. That 
company 
claims for this 
system a su- 
periority to all 
others in that, 
being in. sec- 
tions, any de- 
gree of heat 
ean be main- 
PIPE SUPPORT. tained, making 
possible the drying of green yel- 





low pine in the minimum time, 
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DIAMOND ‘TWIN BAND SAW MADE BY DIAMOND IRON WORKS, MINNEAPOLIS, MIN 


ELECTRIC TRUCK MADE BY JEFFREY MANUFACTOR- 
ING COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


The truck is designed for use on any gage of track 
from 18-inch up and on the shortest curves usually met 
in industrial service. For most of the work around an 
ordinary woodworking plant the 6-horsepower truck 
will operate two or three days without recharging. By 
estimating the average weight of load and average length 
of trip the size of equipment can be determined. 

The use of this car about the plant facilitates the 
handling of material and also effects a saving in the 
cost of the work. Further particulars regarding the 
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truck will be cheerfully furnished by the makers on re- 
quest. 





A MONEY MAKER AND MONEY SAVER. 

Hemlock manufacturers who are throwing considerable 
quantities of good material into slabs and other refuse, 
ought to be interested in Byrkit’s sheathing lath 
machine, which has been a money saver and money 
maker for many manufacturers. This equipment works 
up low grades and odd lengths of lumber into a staple 
article that meets with ready sale. It saves a tre- 
mendous amount of waste, utilizing good hemlock and 
other material that otherwise would go into the slab pile 
or refuse burner. When its money making qualities are 
considered the machine is comparatively inexpensive, 
being in no way complicated or complex. 

The Byrkit-Hall Sheathing Lath Machine Company, 
84-86 La Salle Street, Chicago, which manufactures it, 





BYRKIT SHEATHING LATH MACHINE. 


declares that it is the only practical machine of the 
kind and invites correspondence, by which it says it 
ean demonstrate that it is a part of mill equipment 
that should receive the thoughtful consideration of 
every millman who desires to secure the greatest in- 
come from the manufacture of his logs. 





MERITS OF A HIGH CLASS BAND. 


An interesting example of fine mechanical construe¢- 
tion is the Diamond Twin Band, manufactured by the 
Diamond Iron Works, of Minneapolis, Minn., which is 
illustrated herewith. This machine has 5-foot wheels, 
91-inch face to take 10-inch saws and is provided 
with patent chain feed for handling, both round and 
It is equipped with a power centering 
device, as well as power raising and lowering devices 
so that the spur feed chain will clear the rolls when 
square timbers are being handled. A power saw tooth 
feed roll appliance, front and rear, for handling round 
logs is also a part of the equipment; also front and 
rear power feed rolls for handling square timbers. Cor- 


* rugated driven feed rolls in the bed of the machine are 


supported with open steel construction to allow bark 
ete. to pass through. The weight of this machine com- 
plete without saws is 38,800 pounds. 

The two 5-foot. baad mills of which this machine ig 
composed are operated on a sliding base and open and 
close from 4 inches to 24 inches, taking two cuts at a 
time, one on each side of the log. The log can be 
returned and squared up and the operation 
repeated as many times as desired. It is 
a well known fact that there is no money 
in handling a small log on a carriage, 
but with this machine where no ‘skilled 
labor is required there is good money in 
small hours’ run and when used in conneec- 
tion with the horizontal slab resaw is a com- 
bination for small logs that can not be ex- 

celled. By sending the slabs 

to the resaw the maximum of 
stock is cut and the resaw is 
kept busy making inch lum- 
ber from the last 4-inch cant 
on the twin band as well as 
splitting 2-inch stock should 
the case demand. The ma- 
chine is built both with 
straight chain feed for mak-* 
ing cants only and with 
straight chain feed for mak- 
ing cants, return rig and 
driven roll feed for squar- 
ing up and making lumber. 
! Everything is handled by 
rower and the operation is 
simplified to the greatest 
}» possible extent. 
$ An interesting description 
of this machine can be ob- 
tained by addressing the 
Diamond Iron Works, manu- 
facturers of general saw- 
mill machinery, at Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
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We 
Purchase Outright 


bond ‘issues on timber 
properties in amounts 


from $250,000 to 
$5,000,000. 











@ We are the only 
financial house in the 
United States that 
makes a specialty of 
loaning money to lum- 
bermen on large tracts 
of standing timber. 


CLARK L. POOLE & 


BANKERS 
Commercial National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 














TIMBER BON 


Owners of high-grade standing 
timber desirous of borrowing 
money on same secured by a 
First Mortgage are invited to 
communicate with us. We are 
prepared to finance companies 
which are anxious to obtain ad- 
ditional capital with which to 
operate tracts of timber. 


A. B. LEACH & CO. 


140 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 








EASTERN OFFICES—213-4-5-6 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
WESTERN OFFICES—Nationa! Bank of Commerce Building, Tacoma, Washington 
Mutual Life Building, Seattle, Washington 


PENFIELD, BLATTNER & HEASTY 
LAWYERS 


Practice before Interstate Commerce Commission of Washington, 
D. C., in cases involving excessive rates and dis- 
criminating against shippers. 




















TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
costof any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


IRF IT 


FLORIDA LUMBERMEN WIN ANOTHER VICTORY 
IN TRUST LITIGATION. 


PENSACOLA, Fua., Oct. 19.—Manager W. S. Harlan, 
Robert Gallagher, Dr. W. E. Grace, S. E Huggins and 
C. C. Hilton, of the Jackson Lumber Company, of Lock- 
hart, Ala., have won another victory in their notable fight 
against being placed in the penitentiary to serve the 
terms to which they were sentenced. In a hearing before 
Judge Thomas G. Jones, of Alabama, they succeeded in 
preventing the issuance of an order for the forfeiture of 
the $15,000 bonds as well as writs authorizing the United 
States marshal to take them into custody and convey 
them to the federal prison at Atlanta. The assistant at- 
torney general at a hearing October 16 moved to have 
the bonds estreated, but this motion was overruled by 
the court on the ground that in the bond the date and 
place where the five defendants should be surrendered is 
not stated in the bond. An order was issued, however, 
calling upon the bondsmen and the defendants to show 
cause October 29 why the bonds should not be estreated 
and writs issued for their arrest. The attorneys for 
Mr. Harlan claim that the defendants have already 
offered to surrender to the United States marshal, but 
that he has declined to take them into custody, and there- 
fore the bonds can not be estreated, 


SoutH Benp, IND., Oct. 19.—The Coquillard Wagon 
Works, a former pioneer industry in this city, now at Hen- 
derson, Ky., through its president, James E. Rankin, has 
made an assignment. The papers name the Ohio Valley 
Banking & Trust Company and James E. Rankin as assignees. 
The plant was removed to Henderson from this city in Sep- 
tember, 1902. It was incorpurated with a capital of $100,- 
000 and October 12, 1903, the capital stock was increased to 
$200,000. President Rankin, speaking of the assignment, 
said: “The board of directors decided that the terms upon 
which wagons were solid required more capital than could 
be profitably employed and so reported to the stockholders, 
who decided to discontinue operation.” 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 18.—G. A. Roy, of Nicholasville, 
has been appoinied receiver for the Kentucky River Poplar 
Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and has executed bonds for 
$75,000, required of him by Judge Cochran, of the federal 
court of Maysville, who put the company under a receiver- 
ship. The company, with assets of $250,000, it is believed, 
will be able to straighten out its affairs without becoming 
seriously involved. It has lumber plants at Irvine and 
Valley View, Ky., and owns 3,000 acres of timber land in 
Estill county, besides a small railroad which it used for 
operating its timber tracts. The federal court acted, fol- 
lowing the filing of an involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
by R. J. Lewis, H. M. Hensley and J. H. Jeffries, of eastern 
Kentucky, who alleged that the company is wholly insolvent 
and that it had removed parts of its property with the 
intent of defrauding: some of its creditors. 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Oct. 20.—The South Baltimore Car 
Works, at Curtis Bay, which passed into the hands of re- 
ceivers about two years ago, will be conducted under the 
name of the Baltimore Steel Car & Foundry Company. It 
is thought that in ten days the affairs of the old company 
will have been entirely wound up and the creditors will 
have received their dividend, about 58 cents on the dollar, 
out of the proceeds of the sale. The assets of the company 
were formally to be turned over to the purchaser, the Stand- 
ard Steel Car Company, of Pittsburg, Pa. The creditors 
include several local concerns, among them W. D. Gill & Son, 
Lewis Dill & Co., Granger & Lewis and P. M. Wonble. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 16.—At the request of Arthur 
Slack, J. W. Whaley has been appointed temporary receiver 
for the Boundary Shingle Company and placed under a 
bond of $1,000. Hearing for the appointment of a perma- 
nent receiver has been set for October 19. 


BRISTOL, TENN., Oct. 14.—E. M. Street, trustee of the 
assets of the Bryan Lumber Company, bankrupt, is disposing 
of about 1,000,000 feet of lumber in western North Carolina, 
proved to be the property of the bankrupt concern. It was 
thought first that the office fixtures of the company were 
practically the only assets. 


New York, Oct. 19.—C. H. Turner, spruce manufacturer 
of Malone, this state, with local offices at 1 Madison avenue, 
is suing the New York & Ottawa railway for $410,000 dam- 
ages which he claims were caused by forest fires two years 
ago. Mr, Turner's tract of land, known as township 19, 
lies just north of Tupper lake and was said to contain an 
unusually fine lot of Adirondack spruce. 


BrisToL, TENN., Oct. 20.—Chancellor H. H. Haynes, of 
this city, is hearing the case of C. B. Allen against J. Nor- 
ment Powell and others involving the receivership of the 
Allen Panel Corporation, in the chancery court at Johnson 
City. The case involves $20,000 that Mr. Powell and his 
associates loaned the company when it was financially em- 
barrassed a year ago. 


GRAND RaPips, MIcH., Oct. 19,—The first meeting of the 
creditors in the bankruptcy case of Walter N. Kelley, of 
Traverse City, will be held at the office of Kirk E. Wicks, 
referee in bankruptcy, in this city November 2. At this 
— a trustee will be appointed and claims will be ex- 
amined. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Oct. 19.—At the bankruptcy sale of 
the properties of the Zebulon Lumber Company at Zebulon 
the mill and timber rights went to_D. O. Sunderland for 
$6,000. A. R. Smith bid in the Eagle. Rock saw mill and 
R. J. Whitley the lumber on hand. It is probable that there 
will be a 10 percent raise on the bids made. 


CuHaRLortTE, N, C., Oct. 19.—October 29 the entire saw 
mill, lumber railroad and other holdings of the Kinston 
Lumber Company,“at Kinston, will be sold at auction by 
order of the United States district court. The plant is 
complete in every particular. © 


WakkEN, ARK., Oct. 21.—It is reported that a petition will 
be filed in the chancery court at Malvern by Judge Steele, 
of Chicago, who represents a large number of unsecured cred- 
itors, asking, Chancellor Curl to grant an order permitting 
the receiver of the Malvern Chair Company to resume opera- 
tion of the plant. The order if granted will be based on the 
contingency that in the opinion of the receiver the property 
can be operated profitably. Since the property passed into 
the hands of the receiver four weeks ago, orders for chairs 
have been received which equal twelve cars. The factory 
when operated gave employment to more than 100 persons 


and had a pay roll of $15,000 a month. The indebtednes 
yaad is reported to be between $90,000 an 


New ORLEANS; LA.,,Oct. 20.—A_ provisional account filed 
in the civil district court last week by the receivers of tic 
Louisiana Export Lumber & Box Company showed receipt 
of $45,507.25 and disbursements of $42,500.71. It wou. 
seem that the privileged claims due and allowed amount : 
$2,688.43, leaving a balance of $318.11. 


LEGAL DECISIONS. 


LIABILITY FOR TREES CUT BY INDEPENDEN 
CONTRACTOR. 

Where one employs an independent contractor to cut ! 
timber and such contractor trespasses on another’s land an 
cuts down trees, the supreme court of South Carolina ho 
[Crossland vs. Graham, 65 Southeastern Reporter 233] that 
the party first mentioned can not escape liability for th 
actual value of the lumber converted by him to his own u 
even though he did not know that the trees from which 
was sawed were cut unlawfully by the independent co 
tractor from the lands of the other owner. Moreover, t! 
ground upon which the liability of the party first meationed 
rests being his own act in converting the lumber to his own 
use, it is not necessary that he should ratify the acts of the 
independent contractor as his agent in order for his liability 
to attach. 
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LIABILITY FOR DAMAGES FROM USE OF STREAM. 

The rule that, if a plaintiff’s injury was caused by obstruc- 
tions in the river created by the defendant, he is entitled 
to recover damages, irrespective of negligence, the supreme 
court of Washington says [Gilson vs. Cascade Lumber Co., 
103 Pacific Reporter 11] has become its established doc- 
trine. The case of Mitchell vs. Lea Lumber Co. [43 Wash. 
195] does not announce a contrary rule. In that case the 
rule announced is that no damages can be recovered for 
injuries which are the natural result of the use of the 
stream as a highway. The court establishes a rule where 
the damage is caused by the use of the river in its natural 


condition, in which there can be no recovery of damages . 


without a showing of negligence; while in Watkinson vs. 
McCoy [23 Wash. 374] and other like cases, a rule is estab- 
lished where the damage is caused by obstructions, splash 
dams and other causes created by the user of the river, in 
which case the injury must be compensated for irrespective 
of negligence, so long as it can be attributed to the obstruc- 
tion created. There is no conflict in these holdings. 


WHAT IS COVERED BY TERM “SAW MILL.” 

A chattel mortgage was given on “One No. 4 medium 
Rusher unmounted lefthand saw mill,” an edger, two saws, 
two belts and a horse. It was contended that this also 
included a traction engine and water tank. But the court of 
civil appeals of 'Texas holds otherwise [McGregor vs. Port 
Huron Engine & Thresher Co., 120 Southwestern Reporter, 
1128]. It says that while it is true that the term “saw 
mill,” as often used, is intended to include, and does include, 
all of the machinery necessary in the operation of such 
mill, as well as the building in which the machinery is 
operated and the grounds upon which such building is sit- 
uated, it is manifest that the term “One No. 4 medium 
Rusher unmounted lefthand saw mill,” as used in the mort- 
gage in question, was not used in this sense, and did not 
include the traction engine and appendages and the water 
tank. If the mortgage had simply described a certain saw 
mill owned by the mortgagor, such description might have 
been sufficient to include in the terms of the mortgage all 
of the machinery used in the operation of said mill, but 
when it described separately the various pieces of machinery 
and material which went to make a complete saw mill, it 
was clear that the term “One No. 4 medium Rusher un- 
mounted lefthand saw mill” was not intended to include, and 
could not be held to include, other complete pieces of ma- 
chinery, but must be restricted in its meaning to the specific 
piece of machinery thereby described. 


OBITUARY. 
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ARTHUR F. DUDGEON. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 16.—The floral tributes ser: 
to the funeral of Arthur F. Dudgeon, of Comaplix, 
B. C., held in this city last Sunday, were the most 
beautiful and profuse seen for many a day. The 
high esteem in which the dead lumber manufacturer 
was held by his employees was touchingly illustrated 
by a telegram containing the name of every man 
employed in the mill of which he had the manag: 
ment at the time of his death, the telegram of con 
dolence and sorrow having been sent to F. C. Knapp. 
of the Peninsula Lumber Company, this city, who wa 
a elose friend of Mr. Dudgeon and who looked afte 
the arrangements for the funeral. Arthur F. Dudgeo: 
was born October 18, 1860, at Fremont Center, N. °- 
His parents moved to Michigan when he was 7 year 
old, There his father entered the lumber business. 
In 1886 he entered the shipping business with H. Le 
Wilson at Au Sable, with Wilson & Dudgeon. In 189° 
he went to Ashland, Wis., opening up a branch office 
there, continuing until 1903, when he went to British 
Columbia, where he entered the sawmill business, 
being connected with the Bowman Lumber Company, 
Limited, of Revelstoke; the Union Lumber Compa2y, 
Limited, of Winnipeg, and Wilson & Dudgeon, of Ash- 
land, at the time of his death, Wednesday, October : 
He was one of the pioneer American lumbermen 0 
British Columbia and was highly honored and respect- 
ed by all who knew him personally and in business. 
He is survived by a son, A. B. Dudgeon; a daughter, 
Haslette P., and the widow. They have returned to 
Comaplix, B, ©. 
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Leander Choate, 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Oct. 20.—Leander Choate, pioneer lum- 

berman and banker, passed away at his home in this city 
Monday morning, October 18. Lie was injured some weeks 
ace in a railway accident which developed a form of gradual 
yuvalysis. 
. rg Choate was 75 years old, born at Bridgetown, Me., 
November 17, 1834. He received his early education in the 
district school during the winter months and worked with 
his father on the farm in summer, building a character 
which formed the basis of his success in manhood. When 
be was 17 years of age the family hume was destroyed by 
fire and he went to work to raise the debt on the homestead. 
At the age of 21 years he took employment with the lumber 
and coal firm of Choate & Tollman at Lynn, Mass. He left 
this firm a year and a half later to embark in the common 
carrier business, baving bought a package express route 
between Boston and Charlestown. 

A promising position being offered him by Choate & Toll- 
men, be decided to dispose of the express business and to 
come west with the company that bad formerly employed 
him. ‘The company came to Oshkosh, which was then little 
more than a lumbering village in the white pine state. This 
was in 1557 and since that time Leander Chuate bad known 
Oshkosh as his home. He was at first employed as wvuod 
superintendent for this lumber company. The work drew 
him into the open where in snowbound lumber camp and 
torrential river drive he learned to know the men and the 
spirit of the great north country. Chvuate & Tollman bought 
the interests of Mr. Danford and Mr. Carter in the firm of 
Bray, Danforth & Carter and until 1862 the new firm was 
known as Bray, Tollman & Co. At this time Leander Choate, 
associated with J. M. Bray, bought the business of Bray, 
Tollman & Co., establishing the concern of Bray & Choate. 
Bray & Choate owned saw mills at different places in north- 
ern Wisconsin. In 15890 the name of the concern was 
chunged to the Oshkosh Log & Lumber Company and was 
incorporated with a capital of $500,000, Mr. Choate being 
president. The annual cut of the company was 4U,UUU0,0U0 
feet and mills and lumbering operations were pusued in 
northern Michigan as well as in Wisconsin. Mr. Choate was 
president of the Lake Shore Company, of Tomahawk Lake, 
Wis., at this time, which had an annual output of about 
12,000,000 feet. 

Mr. Choate had been president of the Wolf River Lumber 
Company, vice president of the H. W. Wright Luinber Com- 
pany, vice president of the Merrill Boom Coupany, all lo- 
cated at Merrill, Ue bad been president of the Cuoate- 
Hollister Furniture Company, vice president of the Saniord 
Logging Tool Company, which is now merged with the Osh- 
kosh Lugging ‘Tool Company, and president of the Oshkosh 
Log & Lumber Company. 

At the time of his death he was president of the Oshkosh 
Savings & ‘Trust Company, president of the Davis-Liansen 
Company, president of the Oshkosh Grass Matting Company, 
president of the Wegener Fuel Company, president of the 
Oshkosh Steamboat Cumpany, president of the Coal Briquette 
Machine Company, president of the Oshkosh Clothing Manu- 
facturing Company, vice president of the Oshkosh Logying 
Tool Company, vice president of the Oshkosh Muslin Under- 
wear Company, trustee of the Oshkosh Public Library and 
member of many commercial and manufacturing enterprises 
in addition to these. He was also a large real estate holder 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Cuvate was known to bankers as president of the 
Commercial National bank, of Oshkosh; director of the Ma- 
rine National bank, of Milwaukee; director of the First 
National bank, of Marshiield; vice president of the First 
National bank, of New Lodon; president of the National 
bank, of Manitowoc; director of the First National bank, 
of Clintonville; president of the First National bank, of 
Stoughton; stockholder of the Wisconsin Nationa! bank, of 
Milwaukee, aad stockholder of the State bank of Chicago. 

Mr. Choate was known for his works of charity, although 
what he did for the benefit of others he sheltered from the 
blare of publicity. 

in 1860, he married Miss Adeline P. Choate, of this city, 
a distant relative. Wight children were born to them and 
all of them have passed away. One of his best friends says 
of him, “Modest, unassuming, quiet, retiring, willing to trust 
humanity for humanity's sake, charitable in his estimate of 
mien, a maa of broad ideals, ready to engage in large enter- 
prises, possessing an intuition of discernment remarkable, a 
man whose judgment was eagerly sought by men engaged in 
hew projects—such a man was Leander Choate.” 





W. W. Cargill. 

LA Crossp, WIis., Oct. 17.—W. W. Cargill passed away 
this morning of pneumonia, aged 65 years. He was taken 
ill while visiting irrigation projects in the West ten days 
aso. Mr. Cargill was president of the La Crosse & South- 
eastern railroad, vice president of the Green Bay & Western, 
aud controlled many large business interests, the largest of 
Which is the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company, of Pine 
Biutl, Ark. through which all bis British Columbia and 
Mexican lumber interests are controlled. He was born on 
Lous Island, N. Y., December 15, 1844. His father was 
owner Of a line of trading vessels along the coast. He was 
I ight up on a ‘farm near Janesville and entered business 
ibert Lea, Minn., where be embarked in the grain busi- 

In 1875 he moved to this city and since had made his 
lguarters here. Mr. Cargill was also heavily interested 
in the wool business. 

100,000 to $10,000,000. Two sons, W. 8S. and Austin 
Carsill, and two daughters, Mrs. D. S. McMillan and Mrs. 
‘, M. Hanechett, all of this city, survive him. 








George P. Olmstead. 

SANSAS Crry, Mo., Oct. 15.—George P. Olmstead, aged 80 

its, formerly one of the leading lumbermen of the Mis- 

‘i valley, died October 9 of heart disease. Mr. Olmstead 

born at Little Falls, N. ¥Y. He engaged in the lumber 

ness at Pontiac, Ill, where he was married in 1859 to 

ss Cornelia KE. Hent, who survives him. In 1869 they 

to Kansas City, when he became a member of the 

‘ber firm of Leach, Hall & Olmstead, all of the members 

ol W hich are now dead. He became a partner of L. S. Cady 

in the jewelry firm of Cady & Olmstead in 1882 and in 

‘i the lumber firm was dissolved. Mr. Olmstead was a 

‘ide reader and took a vivid interest in the happenings of 
the world at large. 


Mrs, O. J. Brown. 


\, LOS ANGELES, CaL., Oct. 19.—The funeral of the late 
‘rs. O. J. Brown, who died ait Pomona from appendicitis, 
was held Monday afternoon. The sudden death of Mrs. 
t-te came as a shock to a wide circle of friends here, 
W ere she had resided for twenty-four years. She was the 
vite of O. J. Brown, local manager for the Kerckhoff-Cuzner 
“lill & Lumber Company. 


\ 








4 George A. Brown. 
. Medeor omay Barre, Pa., Oct. 14.—George A. Brown, of Punx- 
: itawney, one of the prominent lumbermen of that section, 
The poses iad = while . his way to this city by auto. 
be & gear became disabled while the machine was 
s0ing at a high rate of speed. 








Dr 8S. E. Kirk. 
vest eon Micu., Oct. 15.—S. E. Kirk, of this city, a rail- 
pond ne man, known to lumbermen throughout the 
~ aa October 13, after a brief illness. He is survived 
Re Bi _ The remains were taken to Bellevue, Ill, for 
Michi ~g" Mr. Kirk was not only universally known in 
His _ ut much loved for his kindliness of character. 
emise will bring deep regret to all who knew him, 


His wealth is estimated at from ° 


John J. Wagner. 


CLEVELAND, OH10, Oct. 18.—John J. Wagner. a former 
lumberman, died at his home in New Philadelphia, October 
10, after a long illness. He is survived by two sons, John 
Wagner, of the Central Lumber Company, of this city, and 
Hs J. Wagner, of the Wagner Lumber Company, of Canal 

over. 





George H. Chamberlain. 


Tacoma, WaAsH., Oct. 14.—Geurge H. Chamberlain, of the 
Sterling Lumber Company, of (hebalis, was found dead in 
his room at the Donnelly hotel yesterday, having succumbed 
to heart disease. Mr. Chamberlain was 45 years old and 
had formerly been in the lumber business at Walla Walla, 
going to Chehalis about ten years ago. He was well known 
to the lumber trade and was a member of the Knights Tem- 
plar and the Order of the Mystic Shrine. 





David H. Jones. 


Cnricaco, Oct. 15.—David H. Jones, 72 years old, a guest 
of the Lexington hotel, widely known among lumbermen 
throughout the country. and at one time superintendent of 
the late E. H. Harriman’s interests in Oregon, died in the 
La Salle street station of the Union Loop last night after 
being carried from a train on which he became ill. Heart 
disease, which had caused him considerable worry for a 
year, is thought to have been the cause of death. 





William Drews, Sr. 


New Orveans, La., Oct. 18.—William Drews, sr., a pio- 
neer millman of Louisiana, aged 84 years, died at his home 
in Morgan City, October 16. He is survived by his widow, 
two sons, Gus Drews, of the Brownell-Drews Company, and 
William Drews, jr., a lumberman of Livingston parish, and 
a daughter, Mrs. R. E. Kidd, of Morgan City. 


SPORTS OF LUMBERMEN. 


Green bay, meaning thereby that strip of water which 
stretches from the city of Green Bay, between Door 
county, Wisconsin, and the Wisconsin and Michigan 
shores opposite, is a great center for boating. The thriv- 
ing cities, Green Bay, Oconto, Sturgeon Buy, Marinette 

















A. C. WELLS’ FINE CRUISER JSABELLA. 


and Menomonie, to say nothing of Escanaba on the 
north and Oshkosh and Fond du Lae on Lake Winne- 
bago, have lots of motorboat enthusiasts, and the bay 
is well dotted in good weather during the season with 
craft of all descriptions, from the converted rowboat or 
skiff to the big and fast power boat. 

One of the most enthusiastic owners is Arthur C. 
Wells, of the J. W. Wells Lumber Company, Menominee, 
Mich., who puts in most of his spare hours during the 
summer on his powerful little cruiser Isabella. The pho- 
tograph reproduced herewith shows Mr. Wells at the 
helm. This is a beautiful little seaboat and is equipped 
for cruises of considerable length. Mr. and Mrs. Wells 
and a party of three or four friends find ample accom- 
modations for trips of several days at a time. 





LOUISVILLE LUMBERMAN HANDY WITH A 
GUN. 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Oct. 19.—Barry Norman, head of the 
E. B. Norman Lumber Company, is not only a corking 
good tumberman, but also a sportsman of the first grade. 
He is a member of the Louisville Gun Club, and the pic- 
ture shown was taken during a recent meet of the club, 
in which Mr. Norman made a fine score. Mr. Norman 
takes to his sporting tendencies naturally, as his father, 
A. E. Norman, of the Norman Lumber Company, is a 











BARRY NORMAN, OF LOUISVILLE, KY.; 
Crack Shot and Head of Well Known Lumber Concern. 


erack shot and goes up in Shelby county every fall to 
try his skill with the quail. The younger Norman used 
to be a crack college football player, but when note is 
taken of his waistline no explanation is needed for the 
statement that he devotes most of his attention now to 
shooting and automobiling. 
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Timber Loans 


E are prepared to make loans in 

amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade, 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 


Correspondence and pere 
sonal interviews invited. 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Waterworks & Sewer 445 
Twin Falls County, Idaho, Court House 5s 
Mobile, Alabama, Refunding 44s 

River Rouge, Michigan, Sewer 44s 

Monroe, Wisconsin, 5s 

Manistee & North-Eastern Railroad Company 5s 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Bldg. CHICAGO. 


We Will Buy 
BOND ISSUES 


of not less than $300,000, 
secured by Standing Timber 
(except hardwood) where the 
land is owned in fee simple 
and the timber has a value 
of at least three times the 
amount of the loan. 


FARWELL TRUST COMPANY, 


226 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO. 






















Cash 72252 Timber Bonds 


If you propose bonding your timber, the first 
consideration should be the counsel and advice 
of a banker familiar with your particular 
necessities. We invite your correspondence. 


FARSON, SON & CO., BANKERS 
Established Thirty Years 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 




















IT TAKES BUT A GLANC 


at the tables in Tot LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY to find the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 
ft. at any price from $6 to8 + per M; also lath and shingles 
from 5 ¢c. to per M. Price, postpaid bound in leather, 
$3.5u—bound in cloth, 83. Address, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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Loans To Lumbermen 


On Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time 
In Sums of $200,000 
Or More. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO. 








" 


Lumbermen 


If you want to 


Buy More Timber 
Build Mills and Railroads 


Add to. Your Present Plant 
Pay Off Your Floating Debt 
Increase Your Working Capital 


Please take notice that we purchase 
outright timber bond issues of first-class 
quality, in amounts from $100,000 to 
$5,000,000. 


For quick action, 
address us direct 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
81 LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill 
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What’s the Answer? 


Well, whatever it is that’s puzzling you about the lumber 
business—yovy'll find some information on the subject in 


The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical questions 
about the lumber business. To each question there is a full 
and appropriate answer, which, in many cases, embodies illus- 
trations. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or retail 
office, in big and small yard, in the woods or on the river, this 
book will prove the most satisfacto:y and handy reference 
volume ever published. Price, postpaid_....--.------ $2.0 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book ‘‘Realm of the Retailer.’’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearbora Street. Chicago, IIl. 





WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Arkansas. 
Lincoln—The Fayetteville Lumber & Cement Company has 
been succeeded locally by the Lincoln Lumber Company. : 
Pine Bluff—The Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company; W. 
W. Cargill, deceased. 





California. 


Palo Alto—The entire property of the Palo Alto Planing 
Mill Company will be sold by the creditor’s committee. 


Florida. 


Tampa—The Jetton-Dekle Lumber Company; Lee Dekle 
has sold his interest to W. A. Varnedoe. Name changed to 
the Jetton Lumber Company. 

Sopchoppy—The Sopchoppy Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has not sold out, as previously reported. 


Georgia. 
Savannah—The Delph Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Taggart-Velph Lumber Company. 
Idaho. 


Gooding—The F. D. Stanley Lumber Company; F. G. 
Lechleiter has bought the entire interests. 


Illinois. 


Carbondale—Lauder & Nichols are out of business. 

Chicago—The Cardal Lumber Company has opened a 
sales othee at Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Lindenwood—The business of Horace Stocking & Son has 
been bought by Mr. Holcomb, of Sycamore. 

Indiana. 

Clayton—D. M. Richardson has been succeeded by the 
Clayton Lumber Company. 

Crawfordsville—The Greenstreet Box Machine Company 
has been organized with I. C. Elston, president; M. B. Bin- 
ford, vice president and treasurer, and E. E. Ames, secre- 
tary. 

Iowa. 

Dubuque—The Dubuque Casket Company will remove to 
Sioux City. 

Roland—Swenson & Briston have been succeeded by L. A. 
Briston. 





Kentucky. 
Louisville—The E. L. Hughes Company has increased its 
capital stock to $150,000. : 
Louisville—The Kentucky Sash & Door Company is selling 
out. 
Paducah—The Federal Crate & Basket Company recently 
began business. ie. 
Louisiana, 


Mansfield—The Central Lumber Company has sold its 

planer to A. H. Loeb, of Chicago, for $42,000. 
Massachusetts. 

Peabody—The A. F. Clark Lumber Company; George H. 

Clark, deceased. rey 
Michigan. 

Breckenridge—Moore & Bailey have been succeeded by 
A. G. Moore. : 

Ovid—F. A. Scofield will establish a carriage factory. 

Pellston—The Pellston Planing Mill Company; George 
Grove, vice president and manager, deceased. 


Minnesota, 


Cass Lake—The J. Neils Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $400,000 to $1,500,000. 

Crookston—The Crookston Sash & Door Company is sell- 
ing out to Larson & Larson. 

Mississippi. 

Brookhaven—The Pearl River Lumber Company; change 
in ownership. 

Columbus—The Interstate Lumber Company has been sold 
to J. W. Brown and A. E. Silverton. 

Hatticsburg—Herman Watkins has been succeeded by the 
Watkins-Gray Lumber Company. 

Ittabena—The Fetterman Bowl & Column Company, re- 
cently organized, will establish a plant in this city. 

Lexington—The Barrett Grocer Company is selling its 
lumber business to the McBee Lumber Company. 

Meridian—The Edwin <A. Spinks Company recently en- 
gaged in the wholesale yellow pine lumber business. 


Missouri. 


Coldwater—I. H. O'Bannon is out of business. 

Lohman—Robertson & Linhardt are selling out to Jung- 
meyer & Fischer. 

Rhineland—Otto Heying has been succeeded by George 
Struttmann. 

Springfield—Tke Groblebe Lumber Company; William R. 
Wrope has bought a half interest. 

St. Louis—The Bayer Bros. Sash & Door Company has 
moved to Second and Pine streets. 

St. Louis—The Consolidated Saw Mills Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $200,000. 

St. Louis—The Fallott & White Sash & Door Company ; 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Waverly—Milnor & Peters have been succeeded by Horn- 
bostel & Peters. 














Montana. 


Polson—The Polson Lumber Company; E. Dowell has 
bought the interests of W. E. Wells, J. T. Peacha and H. H. 
Edwards. 

New Jersey. 

Newark—The Brikford Lumber Company recently opened 
an office at the Union building. 

Newark—The United Lumber Supply Company recently 
engaged in the commission lumber business. 


New Mexico. 


Deming—The Crescent Lumber Company and R. Sawnzy 
have been succeeded by the Deming Lumber Company. 


New York. 


Buffalo—The East Buffalo Mill & Lumber Company (plan- 
ing mill) is organizing. 

Mottville—The Sinclair-Allen Manufacturing Company ; 
corporation by same name succeeds. 

New York—The Hedden-Clark Lumber Company, composed 
of George P. Hedden and J. B. Clark, will open an office at 
the Hudson Terminal building. 

Rochester—John Miller has reéntered the wholesale lum- 
ber business (no yard). 

North Carolina. 


High Point—The High Point Planing Company ; discharge 
in bankruptcy. 

Winston-Salem—The Smith-Phillips Lumber Company; 
W. T. Poindexter selling interest and will engage in lumber 


business. 
North Dakota. 


Minot—The City Sash & Door Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has opened a branch factory. 


Ohio. 

Cincinnati—The Kentucky River Poplar Company; inyo!- 
untary petition in bankruptcy. 

Cincinnati—The McCassy Show Case Company; change in 
ownership. in 

Cincinnati—Walter S. Pulse & Co.; Charles W. Scott and 
IF. Durnell (est.) selling interests. 

Middletown—The West Side Lumber Company, of Dayton 
will establish a branch business. F 


Oklahoma. 
Sapulpa—The Fullerton-Stuart Lumber Company, of Ok 
mulgee, has engaged in business at this point. 
Pennsylvania. 
‘i alii F. Foors & Bro. are now John W. Foors 
< Co. 


Tennessee. 

“ en — Tees & Dreway have been succeeded by J. H 
<eel, 

Johnson City—The Allen Panel Corporation; C. L. Mar 
shall appointed receiver. 

Memphis—Russe & Sweet; G. C. Russe selling interest. 
. Monterey The Gracey & Pugh Company recently began 
yusiness. 





Texas. 


Atlanta—The Atlanta Lumber Company ; liquidating. 

Carrizo Springs—N. A. McCaleb succeeded by the McCaleb 
Mercantile Company. 

Clarendon—The Kimberlin Lumber & Coal Company is 
selling out to the Galbraith-Foxworth Company. , 

Grand Prairie—The People’s Lumber Company is selling 
out to G. W. Owens. 

Laredo—M. Maxcy Pace has removed to Amarillo. 

Montgomery—G. D. Gay; voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 

Rebecca—The Cotton Lumber Company ; petition in inyol- 
untary bankruptcy. 

Virginia. 
Bassetts—Bassett & Morris are out of business. 
West Point—The Camden Lumber Company has removed 


to Norfolk. 
Washington. 


Dayton—J. J. Bowers recently opened a yard. 

Ohop—The Skewis Lumber Company has moved its main 
office to its mill in this city. 

Seattle—The Cougar Lumber & Shingle Company has dis- 
continued business at this point. 

Seattle—The Henry Dickinson Lumber Company recently 
began business. 3 , 
_ Seattle—The Great Northern Mill Company; Henry Dick- 
inson, vice president, selling interest. : 

Spokane—McKean & Bissell recently entered the whole- 
sale lumber trade. 

Spokane—The Twilight Lumber & Fuel Company has been 
organized with a yard at East Altimont. 

Wisconsin. 


Dorchester—Paulson & Stephens are now O. Paulson. 

Marshfield—The Blodgett-Booth Lumber Company ; George 
D. Booth has bought C. E. Blodgett’s interest and will con- 
duct the business under his own name. 

Park Falls—Behnke Bros. have moved to Sheldon and 
will operate as the Jump River Lumber Company. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


California. 
Santa Maria—The Pacific Valley Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $540,000. : 
Colorado. 
Two Buttes—The _Two Buttes Lumber & Trading Com- 
pany, authorized capital $20,000; Cora R. Strain, Frederick 
H. Kelsey and W. M. Dickinson. 














Georgia. 


_ Atlanta—The Industrial Land & Timber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; I. B. Crowell, J. H. Dobbins and R. }’. 
Bowler. 

Rome—The Acme Lumber & Manufacturing Company, au- 
thorized capital $20,000; B. G. Jeffries, president and man- 
ager; L. M. Vandiver, secretary and treasurer; J. D. Cope- 
land, superintendent ; H. E. Kelley and J. H. Taylor. 


Indiana. 

Indianapolis—The New Hygienic Refrigerator Company, 
authorized capital $25,000. 

New Haven—The Wayne Chair Company, authorized capi- 
tal $25,000. - 

Shelbyville—The John Cobb Chair Company, authorized 
capital $6,000. 

Iowa. 

Cedar Rapids—The Crisler Harrow Company, authorized 
capital $50,000. 

Cedar Rapids—The A. G. Eyles Chair Company, author 
ized capital $25,000. 

Mount Ayr—The Mount Ayr Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; I. K. Dalbey, F. E. Sheldon, Howard Ted 
ford and Charles Mopel. 

Waterloo—The Waterloo Sash & Fixture Works. 

Maine. 
_ Portland—The Dead River Timberland Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; C. E. Eaton, president, and T. L. 
Croteau, treasurer. 
Michigan. 

Grand Rapids—The Kiel Anway Company (furniture), au- 
thorized capital $10,000. 

Newberry—The Hunter & Love Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $20,000. : 

Minnesota. 

Duluth—The McLeod-Davis Timber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; K. N. McLeod, R. J. Davis and John T 
Pearson. ' 

Northome—-The McLaughlin Timber Company, authorized 
— $50,000; P. McLaughlin, M. C. Engelkind and W. E. 
eeney. Y 

Stillwater—The Bluff City Boat Company, authorized capi- 


tal $25,000. 
New York. 


Buffalo—The East Buffalo Mill & Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000. 

Ellenville—The C. M. Van Aken Cooperage Company, au- 
thorized capital $40,000; C. N. Van Aken, W. E. Davis and 
W. Hoey, of New York city. 

Manhattan—The Todd Box & Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; Arthur Miller, 310 West 151st street, 
New York; Abraham Haslacher and Isaac Schoenmnan. 


North Carolina. 


Brevard—The French Flume & Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000; J. R. Zachary and others. 

High Point—The Southern Novelty Works, authorized 
capital $25,000; A. S. Caldwell, jr., J. F. Wilson and others. 
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Raleigh—-The Raleigh Cabinet Works, authorized capital 
»u0; Charles L. Woodall, G. M. Spence, W. A. Cooper 
nd others. 
Roaring River—The Parks Lumber Company, authorized 
vital $25,000. 

Ohio. 


Cineinnati—The Sterrett Lumber Company, authorized 
apital $10,000; W. S. Sterrett, D. Judson Starr, i a 
sche, J. G. Schrakamp and A. J. Robinson. 
Oklahoma. 

Westville—The Westville Lumber, Mill & Finishing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $25,000; J. I. Sheffield, Felix Ali- 
son, George E. Mars, H. G. Hood and W. T. Tipton. 

Oregon. 

Portland—The Oregon-Washington Timber & Railway Com- 
pany, authorized capital $1,000,000; T. H. Ward, Raiph E. 
Moody and A. Walter Wolfe. 

South Carolina. 

Georgetown—The Fairfield Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $300,000; M. W. Pyatt, L. M. Overton and H. L. 
hiiington. 


% 


Tennessee. 

Unaka Springs—The Unaka Springs Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; J. J. Hager, J. W. Broce, H. Db. 
Broce, S. L. sing and John C. Anderson. 

Texas. 

Aransas Pass—The Fields-Porter Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $18,000; G. G. Fields, Charles H. Porter and 
c. W. Bolster. : 

Baird—The Home Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$10,000 ; E. Q. Menefee and others. ; 

Bartonsite—The Barton Lumber Company, authorized capi- 


tal $10,000. ‘ 
Washington. 


Iloquiam—The Blue Slough Boom & Logging Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; Alex Polson and Robert Polson. 
Spokane—Lhe Federal Consolidated Lumber & Develop- 
ment Company, authorized capital $10,000,000 ; a a 
MacIntosh, Paul Clagstone and W. J. Nichols. 
West Virginia. . 

Charleston—The Courtney Company, authorized capital 
$1,000,000. 

Glendon—The Birch Boom & Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; E. C. Tetrick, Charles A. Short, T. F. 
Walsh, S. Wiseman and others. 

Gransville—The LBrich Beaver Coal Company (coal, lum- 
her, timber ete.), authorized capital $100,000; S. M. Me- 
Conaughey, J.. R. Pell, W. C. McConaughey, T. E, Graham 
and A. E. Keeney. 

Keystone—The Augusta Land Company, authorized capi- 
ial $5,000; J. E. Parsons, A. Parsons, M. L. Davis, Robert 
liarris and A. G. Frye. 








Wisconsin. 

Hawkins—The Paulson-illingson Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $1,500; A. M. Paulson, Alfred M. Paulson 
and C, P, Ellingson. 

Little Rapids—The Lindauer-O’Connell Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; Luther Lindauer, of Kaukauna; 
George P. O’Connell, E. C. Hallock and J. P. Cline. 

Milwaukee—The W. E. Allen Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000. 

Milwaukee—The Wausau Shingle Company, authorized 
capital $18,000; Louis Scharban, John Bonnett and E. M. 
McVicker. 

Rhinelander—The Rhinelander Portland Timber Company, 
authorized capital $200,000; Franklin S. Robinson, H. kL. 
McIndoe and N. A. Coleman. 


CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. 

Aliceville—The plant and about 1,000,000 feet of rough 
and dressed lumber belonging to the Aliceville Lumber & 
Construction Company were destroyed by fire, with no in- 
surance, 











Arkansas, 


Leslie—The H. D. Williams Cooperage Company suffered 
a loss by fire recently. 
Varaloma—The stave mill of J. F. Hasty & Sons burned 
recently, causing a $5,000 loss. The yard stock was saved. 
‘Texarkana—Vire at the plant of the Gulf Cooperage Com- 
pany October 5 did $10,000 damage; covered by insurance. 
California. 


San Franciseco—The G. A. Buell Company’s plant was 
totally destroyed by fire with a loss of $10,000. The Demp- 
sey Lumber Company suffered a $1,000 loss. Both plants 
were fully insured. 


Georgia. 
Donaldsville—J. R. Caldwell, jr., suffered a loss by fire 
recently, 
Maine. 


Limestone—A loss of about $20,000 was caused by the 
burning of the saw mill of A. L. Noyes. Insurance, $10,000. 


Massachusetts. 


Athol—The shop of H. M. Peckham, wood turner and 
abinet maker, was recently destroyed by fire, causing a loss 
estimated at $25,000, covered by insurance. 

Michigan. 

_ Cass City—The Cass City Planing Mill & Manufacturing 
Company’s planing and saw mill was totally destroyed by 
lire, together with several thousand feet of lumber, October 
13. The loss is estimated at $5,000, with no insurance. 

_ Menominee—The mill of the J. W. Wells Lumber Company 
burned to the ground October 16, with a loss of $50,000, 
fully covered by insurance. The plant will be rebuilt. 

Wells—Fire October 14 totally destroyed the pine mill of 
the d. Stephenson Company, causing a loss of $40,000. It 
was fally insured and will be rebuilt. 


Minnesota. 


Sauk Center—The plant of the Keller Manufacturing Com- 
biny was destroyed by fire October 6, entailing a loss of 
$125,000, with $79,000 insurance. The plant will be rebuilt 
on a larger scale. 

Willmar—The P. E. Pearson Company suffered a loss by 


fre recently. 
Mississippi. 
, Caledona—The plant of W. N. Hutchinson was visited by 
lire recently. 
Scranton—The dry kiln of the Farnsworth Lumber Com- 
pany was entirely destroyed by fire a few days ago. 
Ohio. 


_Chauncey—The planing mill and lumber yard of George 
- Nye were burned October 8, causing a total loss. 
. Coiumbus Grove—Fire destroyed the building of the Cor 
umbus Grove Lumber Company, with a loss of about $20,- 
000, partially covered by insurance. 


Tennessee. 


Memphis—Lumber valued at about $70,000, together with 
sheds, a portion of the Jorgensen-Bennett Manufacturing 
ompany’s plant and boiler room, weil house and engine 


house, were destroyed October 12 by a fire discovered in 
the dry shed of the Anderson-Tully Company. ‘The loss to 
the Anderson-Tully Company is estimated at $10,000, fully 
covered by insurance. ‘The Jorgensen-Bennett Company is 
loser to the amount of $60,000 in lumber and its power 
plant valued at about $20,000 is a total loss, while the dam- 
age to the mill proper is estimated at $8,000. 

Memphis—Fire at the lumber yards of the J. W. Dickson 
Company did $4,000 damage. 

Texas. 

Orange—The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company had a 
large loss by fire at its lumber yard last week. The mill 
was saved. E 

Washington. 

Spokane—October 15 fire destroyed the lumber yards of 
the Ely Lumber Company and the Ross Park Lumber, Feed 
& Fuel Company, causing a loss to the Ely Lumber Com- 
pany of $10,000, with $3,000 insurance, and to the Ross 
Park company of $5,000. 

Wisconsin. 

Park Falls—The Miller Manufacturing Company's fac- 
tory was burned October 11, with a loss of about $35,000 
and insurance of $10,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Kentucky. 
Louisville—The Louisville Cooperage Company is erecting 
a 2-story brick office building to cost $3,800. 
Louisiana. 
Covington—YThe Hazelhurst Lumber Company, of Hazel- 
hurst, Miss., will erect a saw mill at this point. 
Maryland. 
_ Baltimore—The Gandy Belting Company, which has a 
factory at Pratt street and Fremont avenue, will erect a 
#25,000 brick addition, 60x160 feet, to its factory. 
Baltimore—The Walorook Mill & Lumber Company will 
enlarge its plant by the erection of a frame woodworking 
shed, 24 by 24 feet. 
Ohio. 


Newark—The P. Smith Sons’ Lumber Company is tearing 
down its old sheds and will begin the erection of a 2-story 
warehouse. 








Tennessee. 
surns—W. E. Cathey & Co. are erecting a mill. 
Texas. 


Lemonville—The Talbot-Duhig Lumber Company is _ in- 
stalling a picket and lath mill at its plant, and the addition 
of a large capacity feed will enable the daily capacity of the 
mill to be increased 45,000 feet log scale. A boiler also is 
being installed. 

Washington. 

Seattle—The Dickie Manufacturing Company is erecting a 
sash and door factory. 

Wisconsin. 

Eau Claire—The Phoenix Furniture Company will erect a 
large building next spring for the exclusive manufacture of 
logging machinery. 

lifield—The Central Lumber Company will begin work at 
once upon its planing mill. The new plant will adjoin the 
company’s saw mill and will ve 50 by 70 feet. Modern ma- 
chinery will be installed. 

oe _ 


PRESIDENT TAFT WRITES TOAST FOR PORTOLA 
FESTIVAL. ; 

SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 19.—The approach of the Portola 
festival, October 19-23, which is an amplification of the 
Spanish fiestas of the olden days in California, is having 
a stimulating effect upon all lines of business. It is to 
celebrate the rehabilitation of the city in three-and-a-half 
years and to commemorate the discovery of San Francisco 
bay by Don Gaspar de Portola, the first Spanish gov- 
ernor of California, appointed in 1769. Many tourists al- 
ready have arrived from the East and hundreds of thou- 
sands of visitors from all over the Coast will enter the 
city next week. A number of representative lumbermen 
will be included among those who will witness the many 
interesting and spectacular features on the program. 
Sailors from many foreign war ships will participate in 
the principal parade, having already arrived for the pur- 
pose. Following is the toast which President Taft wrote 
by request: 

Since Portola looked through the Golden Gate on the 
descending sun, San Francisco has twice become the Imperial 
City of the Pacific; first, by the energy of a pioneer race 
and steady growth into the western. metropolis; second, after 
complete destruction by the greedy flames and in the face 
of insurmountable obstacles by a regeneration so rapid and 
complete as to be the wonder of the world. May her future 
growth be as remarkable as her past, and may her civic 
righteousness and the individual happiness of her citizens 
keep pace with it. 

When President Taft was here a few days ago, he saw 
and fully realized the greatness of the western city, apart 
from all considerations of fire destruction and rebuilding. 
He saw that San Francisco existed because it must exist. 
And in the toast, which all the world will drink next Tues- 
day, he has given expression to these truths. At least 
1,000,000 persons in the great cities of the world are ex- 
pected to join in this toast at noon, San Francisco time. 

BBB L IIIS IS 
THE NEW HERMANCE LINE. 

Under the above title the Hermance Machine Com- 
pany, Williamsport, Pa., is sending to the trade an artis- 
tically gotten up 64-page booklet, showing its line of 
woodworking machines. The machines are excellently 
illustrated and are described in detail, their special 
advantages being clearly pointed out. 

There is so much of interest in the booklet that every 
manufacturer should have a copy, which will be sent upon 
request by the company. : 








The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Railway Com- 
pany is contemplating the installation of the creosote 
method for treating its railroad ties. The plant will 
be located probably at Cloe, Pa., and will be the first 
of its kind along the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg 
line. The company already has issued orders to buy 
ties. One man in Indiana county, W. W. Hopkins, has 
a contract to furnish 10,000. 
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Monroe and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surpius & Profits, $400,000. 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and soucits the accounts of 
corporations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment is extended to all. 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Pres NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, 


HENEY R. KENT, Cashier. CHAS, FERNALD, Ass’t Cashier. 
COLIN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier. 








The American Gredit-Indemnity. 
Go. of New York. 


CAPITAL, FULL PAID, $1,000,000. 


S. M. PHELAN, Pres. 


$02 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS. 
Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO. 








Insures Manufacturers and Whole- 
salers against excessive annual loss 
through insolvency of customers. 























AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 

















Successful 
Business Men 


owe their prosperity largely to the fact that 
they keep in close touch with every phase 
of their business. We mate it part of our 
business to systematize bool:-keeping meth- 


ods so as to save labor and time and place 
you in easy touch with the conditions of any 
department, We solicit correspondence and 
will be pleased to give aay information de- 
sired about our service. 


The International Audit Co. 
CHICAGO 


418 Merchants Loan & 
Trust Buiilding. 








£ >) 
FRANCIS M. WILLIAMS 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 


Sixteen Years Experience in Lumber Accounting 
54 Mutual Life Building, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Don’t Bother to Figure It Out 


When you can SAVE THE TIME AND TROUBLE and also 
be certain of getting the correct answer by referring to 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


It reduces to board measure—lumber, scantling, square timber, 
and saw logs; contains over 200,000 figures that can be relied on. 
Price, postpaid, in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, 
ee ee conne anual 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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H. M. Bytressy & COMPANY 


Engineers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 
Artificial Gas Systems 
Steel Railways 

Water Works 

Flectric Light Plants 


Irrigation Systems 


Natural Gas Systems 
’ Interurban Railways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 
Drainage Systems 





EXAMINATION AND REPORTS 





218 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 








| LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 





FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE | 
Produce Exchange. NEW YORK. 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch fron seaboard We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 








THE MOST VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR LUMBERMEN EVER PUBLISHED IS 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


{t is a money-saver. Shows at a glance the amount of any number 
of feet between 2 and 20,000 feet at any price between $6 and 
$75 per M.; also makes out bills of material, labon, figures bills, 
checks car invoices, invoices and figures odd and fractional sizes 
of every description. Results ready for use. Contains 388 
pages of the most valvable information, all indexed so you can 
find what you want quickly. Delivered in flexible cloth binding 
for $3, or in full leather for $3.50. Write for sample pages. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, PuBLISHER 
315 Dearborn Gt., Chicago, Ill. 














PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS, 














if you want the best investment in America, see us on 


TIMBER LANDS 
Sabo 


112 Sherlock Bldg. 
1,0.STORY, Pres. J.C. BRACHER,Vice-Pres, GEO.BRACHER, Sec. JNO. ELLIOT, Treas. 











CALIFORNIA AND OREGON TIMBER. 
THERE IS NO LUMBER TRUST. 


Anyone with a few thousand dollars can start a 
saw mill on the cheap timber lands of the Coast 
and find a market for the product. REDWOOD, 
CALIFORNIA PINE, FIR. SPRUCE and CEDAR timber 
lands for sale. Titles based on U. S. Govern. 
ment Patents. Write for Particulars. 


§ JOHN F. SOULE, 112 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 











A GOOD INVESTMENT 


Western White Pine Lands "crso" 


They do not cost much to carry but can be leased for grazing pur- 
poses and when they are logged off will sell for more money than 
present cost for wheat raising purposes, in the majority of cases. 
PRANK RB. STOKES F. 8. SCRITSMIER 


FRANK R. STOKES & CO. 











Board of Trade Building PORTLAND, ORE. 
TIMBER 
W, P. Ketcham vestments 
CD tame Guteny, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
SEATTLE, WASH. A SPECIALTY. 











PACIFIC NORTHWEST PRODUCING CENTERS. 





Railroad and Bridge Demand Excellent —Association Secretary Does Yeoman Missionary Se; - 
vice— Iacrease in Cargo Trade—Lumber Company Erects Model Office Building. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 19.—The lumber situation on 
the Coast is healthy and indications are that it will 
continue to get better. ‘There has been a large amount 
of railroad buying this fall, and the demand for bridge 
material and timbers is exceptionally good. Cargo ship- 
pers are encouraged by the increased demand in the 
coastwise and offshore business and prices in this trade 
are improving. As is always the case, this improvement 
in price is accompanied by an advance in charter rates. 
Cutting orders are hard to place, as most of the mills 
have all they can take care of for sixty days, and they 
are more anxious to work off yard siock. Shingles, evi- 
dently, have reached the bottom and prices are about 
the same as they have been for three weeks, with the 
demand a little stronger. 

Robert S. Wilson, well known manufacturer and whole- 
saler, of Seattle, said that most of the cheap shingles 
have been taken and the mills that were offering them 
have closed down. Shingles have been selling at less 
than actual cost of manufacture and there is bound to 
be a curtailment of the output. 

J. D. Collins, Pacific coast manager for the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company, reports demand for bridge 
stringers and car material strong, but for yard stock 
not sv good. 

The Gold Bar Lumber Company, of this city, recently 
installed a sorting table and dry kiln in its plant at 
Gold Bar. This allows it to run up to capacity all the 
time. This company is especially equipped for getting 
out timbers, and its sales manager, Harry Veness, reports 
demand gvod and prospects bright. 

V. H. Beckman, secretary of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, who spent ten days in San 
Francisco, has returned to Seattle. While in San Fran- 
cisco Mr. Beckman addressed four meetings, the red- 
wood and sugar pine manufacturers, the timber land 
owners, the Santa Cruz Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and the Lumbermen’s Club. Mr. Beckman’s aim 
was to aid in forming an organization among the lumber 
manufacturers and secure their adoption of the plan to 
manufacture and market odd lengths, and to help in the 
movement toward and organization among timber land 
owners for protecting the forests from fire. This last 
mentioned organization was formed along the lines of 
the Washington Forest Fire Association and is known 
as the Califurnia Forest Protective Association. Although 
the lumber manufacturers are not organized as yet, they 
have a committee at work pushing the plan for market- 
ing odd lengths, and in Mr. Beckman’s opinion it is only 
a question of a very short time until the California lum- 
ber manufacturers will have an organization that will 
codperate with lumbermen of the Northwest on the odd 
lengths question. 

Two Michigan lumbermen who spent a week in Seattle 
are F, W. Squire, of Grand Rapids, and Cornelius Gerber, 
of Fremont. Mr. Squire is president of the United Tan- 
ners’ Timber Company, Fremont, and Mr. Gerber is sec- 
retary and manager of the same concern. This company 
has large timber holdings in Pacific and Lewis counties, 
this state, and it was primarily to visit this property that 
Mr. Squire and Mr. Gerber came west. This is Mr. 
Squire’s first trip to the Pacific coast, and he was espe- 
cially impressed with the size and quantity of the timber 
in this section. He also was greatly surprised to find 
that Douglas fir is so well adapted to interior finish and 
doors, declaring that slash grain fir made as good a door 
as hardwood. Mr. Squire was formerly a large operator 
in Mississippi and Florida, but has been disposing of his 
holdings in the South. 

E. R. Ryan, who has been for several years connected 
with the Crookston Lumber Company and the Bemidji 
Lumber Company, of Bemidji, Minn., arrived in Seattle 
last week uccompanied by Mrs. Ryan. Mr. Ryan spent 
some time in Spokane before coming to the Coast, hav- 
ing left Bemidji September 1. He expects to locate in 
western Washington, having left Minnesota because his 
family physician advised him that the climate there was 
too severe for Mrs. Ryan, who has been in ill health. 

B. R. Lewis, well known lumberman and timber land 
dealer of Spokane, spent the week in Seattle, calling 
on friends in the trade and looking after his business 
interests. 

A. J. Uphus, president of the American Wood Extract 
Company, which manufactures the Aweco patent steam 
dry kiln, reports business good and that his company has 
been selling more kilns «luring the last two months than 
ever before. This company has just completed two 
Aweco kilns for the Salsich Lumber Company, at Me- 
Kenna, Wash., and will begin installing kilns at once for 
the Eatonville Lumber Company at Eatonville. Both of 
these mill concerns have new and modern plants in 
every particular. 

The deposits of the Metropolitan bank, of this city, 
organized about eight months ago, and capitalized for 
$100,000, have: gfown at the rate of $100,000 a month. 
The statement of October 1 showed deposits of approxi- 
mately $900,000. A large number of the stockholders, 
directors and officers of the bank are lumbermen, and as 
the bank is located on the ground floor of the White 
huilding, where most of the lumber offices in the city 
ure, a great many depositors are lumbermen. H. C. 
Henry, president of the bank, is a well known lumber- 
man and timberman, and C, F. White, the vice president, 
is manager for the Grays Harbor Commercial Company, 
Seattle, which is one of the largest lumber manufactur- 
ing concerns on the Coast. Both of these men are officers 


of the Metropolitan Building Company, which owns {i 
White and Henry buildings. The rapid growth of this 
bank has been far beyond the most sanguine expectati 
of its stockholders, and indicates the development o: 
business in this end of town, 

Architects have been busy for two weeks preparing 
plans for remodeling and enlarging the bank's quarters, 
Additional fluor space, about 20x50 feet, will be take 
over by the bank aud additional vaults and fixtures wii! 
be installed. At the time the bank was organized it was 
expected that the present quarters would be large enow: 
for a long time to come, but they already are inadequate 

Lumber carriers for the coastwise trade are scarce ani 
in big demand, while foreign carriers in the oriental and 
European trade have advanced the rate. Rates on lum- 
ber frum Puget suund are firm to all points. Steam ton- 
nage in the coastwise business is scarce and rates are 
advancing. Rates to the orient have gone up $1 and the 
rate to kurope bas advanced 5 shillings, 

The Shipowners’ Assuciation of the Pacific reporis 
the tollowing lumber charters: 

Schooner J/eteur, Grays harbor to San Pedro, $4; Andy 
Mahony, Grays harbor to San Pedro, $4; Ruth E. Godfrey, 
Grays harbor to San ledro, $4; HLapansion, Puget sound 
to San Pedro, $4; Commerce, Puget sound to San Froncisco, 
$3.50; steamer Carmel, Coos bay to San Pedro, $4; barken- 
tine Mary Winkleman, Puget sound to South Sea islands, 
private ierms; schooner \Wildliam #&. Garnes, Puget sound to 
Santa Rostlia, private terms. Schooner H. D. Bendirxen, 
Eureka to Manzanillo, $5.25; barkentine Benicia, Willapa 
to Guaymas wit) railroad ties, $5. 

In the offshore business the following charters are 
reported: 

British steamer Invertay, from Puget sound or Columbia 
river to Wellington, 32s 6d, by J. J. Moore & Co.; Nor- 
wegian steamer Chrisiian Bours, Portland to China, time 
charter at £900, by Bowring & Co.; British steamer Camp- 
hill, Puget sound to Newcastle-on-l'yne, 60s 3d. 

A large increase in the shipping in this port is shown 
by comparing last month with September of last year. 
There has been a great improvement in business; more 
ships are operating and are carrying larger and more 
valuable cargoes. Last month the tonnage departing 
was 225,443, while September of last year it was 179,855. 
The tutai domestic imports last month were $3,611,713 
and in September last year they were $3,112,209. Last 
month’s foreign imports were $5,360,945, and in Sep- 
tember of last year they amounted to $968,318. Last 
month’s domestic exports were $5,256,987, as compured 
to $4,595,182 for September of last year. Foreign 
exports also show a large increase. Last month they 
amounted to $1,205,768, and for September of last year 
$847,650. 

The Mumby Lumber & Shingle Company mill at Bor- 
deaux, fifteen miles east of Olympia on the Northern 
Pacifie railroad, has about completed its $15,000 hotel 
building and expects to move into it about November 1. 
The hotel has fifty-two sleeping ‘rooms. It is a 3-story 
frame structure, the first fioor of which is devoted to 
kitchen, dining room, lobby and office. The building is 
steam heated and electric lighted throughout and is 
uptodate in every respect. The demand for long tim- 
bers according to this company has been very good of 
late. The saw mill is especially equipped for cutting this 
class of.stock, cutting up to 125 feet. A special Russell 
engine is being installea in the mill to be used exclusively 
for the lighting plant.. The Pingor reflector system has 
been installed in the saw mill, patent asbestos covering 
being used on all the pipes. 

George E. Youle, Pacific coast representative of the 
S. A. Woods Machine Company, Boston, Mass., returned 
this week from an extended trip through the South, mid- 
dle West and East. Mr. Youle attended the Hoo-Hoo 
Annual at Hot Springs, Ark., and from Hot Springs 
went to the home offices of the company at Boston. On 
his return he spent a week in Spokane. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Tacoma, WaAsH., Oct. 15.—Plans for the Weye: 
haeuser Timber Company-Commercial Club building to 
be erected at South Eleventh and A streets were selecte:! 
this week from competitive designs submitted by various 
architects. The structure will be ten stories above tlie 
street level and is to have a roof garden. It will have 
a frontage of 100 feet on A street. The site cosis 
$95,000 and the building itself will cost about $400,000, 
to be ready for occupancy by January 1, 1911. . The 
exterior design is a modified form of the Louis XI‘ 
type and will be either marble, stone or terra cotta. 
Exclusive of the Weyerhaeuser offices and the Comme? 
cial Club rooms, the structure will contain 255 offices 
The Weyerhaeuser company's offices will occupy the en- 
tire half of the first floor with corner entrance, together 
with the basement floor at the alley side of the building 

In addition to the corner entrance there will be 
secondary entrance to the company’s offices from the 
main lobby. The general clerical office, stenographers’ 
office, the waiting room and corridor of the Weyer 
haeuser offices will be arranged as one room with low 
screens subilividing. The offices of R. L. MeCormick, 
secretary of the company, and George S. Long, resi:ent 
agent, will have a bay and tidelands view, Mr. Leng’s 
office connecting directly with a big fireproof vault in 
which all documents of the Weyerhaeuser company will 
be kept. Spiral stairways will make the vault easily 
accessible. On the basement floor will be located tim- 
ber cruisers’ rooms and other departmental offices, the 
latter having a «direct entrance from Eleventh street 
as well as from a private corridor. It will be one of the 
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most complete and best arranged suites of offices of any 
corporation in the West. . 
While local mills report the foreign market as fairly 
althy and considerable lumber moving, the record of 
e customs district of Puget sound continues to show a 
aterial decrease in the volume of foreign lumber ship- 
nts as compared to 1908. The report of the collector 

customs of the district, comprising about fourteen 
rts, issued this week for September, shows shipments 
avgregating 19,048,000 feet, as compared to 27,538,000 
fect in September last year and as compared to 17,710,- 
000 feet and 17,816,000 feet in August and July respect- 
ively of this year. For the nine months of 1909 the 
total is 150,929,000 feet, as compared to 184,311,000 
feet for the same nine months of 1908, a decrease this 
year of 33,382,000 feet. 
“ The Union Lumber Company is this week moving its 
offices from 618 to 622 Bankers’ Trust building, taking 
the offices vacated by the Skewis Lumber Company, which 
has moved its general offices to its millplant at Ohop 
on the Tacoma Eastern railroad line. 

A. C. Young, of the A. C. Young Lumber Company, 
speaking of the lumber and shingle markets, says: 


Striking advances haye been noted in the fir lumber mar- 
ket of late. Labor and fir logs have both gone up. Dimen- 
sion lumber and yard stock have advanced 50 cents and 
timbers $1. Red cedar shingles, on the contrary, have fallen 
off from $1.75 to $1.55 for stars and from $2.30 to $1.85 
jor clears. Sixty days ago men could be had for $1.75 a 
day. Now it is almost impossible to get them at $2.25 a 
day. Our mills at Kapowsin are about twenty men short all 
the time lately. The rail and cargo demand for lumber is 
good and the winter outlook the best in a long time. 


Building permits were taken out this week by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway Company 
for the construction of eight buildings on the Tacoma 
tidelands to be part of its western railway shops. The 
eight buildings will cost $67,450 and include a 12-stall 
roundhouse, woodworking house, blacksmith shop and 
tank shop, locomotive machine shop, sand storage and 
drier room, coal shed and derrick house, storehouse and 
an employees’ building. Work on the structures has 
been under way for several days. 

The Manley-Moore Lumber Company, of this city, with 
offices in the Bankers’ Trust building, reports demand 
for car material good. This company is making im- 
provements in its mill near South Prairie on the North- 
ern Pacific, railroad, including the installation of a 
Chandler & Taylor twin engine and boiler. This will 
increase the capacity 10,000 feet, making a capacity of 
40,000 feet a day.. J. E. Manley, secretary of the com- 
pany, believes the next two years are going to be good 
ones for lumbermen on the Pacific coast. 


Personal Notes. 


W. E. Bouschor, well known on the Tacoma water front 
and in Puget sound marine circles, left this week via San 
Francisco en route to Bangkok, Siam, where he will act as 
guarantee engineer for the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which has the contract for installing donkey hoisting 
and logging engines which will do the work of 900 ele- 
phants. ‘The engines are to be installed for the Borneo 
Company, Limited. He expects to be away four or five 
years. He was for a time employed with Crane & Co. and 
is a well known Mystic Shriner. His friends in Tacoma 
express much surprise that at his age in life Mr. Bouschor 
should deliberately set forth to buck an organization of 
the standing given the ‘Elephants’ union” which has for 
centuries controlled the logging industry in Siam. 

George Browne, secretary-treasurer of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, left Wednesday for Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., accompanied by Mrs. Browne. They will spend 
the winter in the South. 

i. W. Demarest, president of the Pacific National Lumber 
Company, with Mrs. Demarest, will leave next Wednesday 
for New York city to be away most of the winter. After 
spending several weeks in New York they will go to Cali- 
fornia, The Pacific National company is running its mill 
at National on the Tacoma Eastern about at capacity and 
has orders ahead. The ship Henry Failing is being loaded 
for the Atlantic. 

‘eal Dempsey, of the Dempsey Lumber Company, who 
Wis married early in September to Miss Mary Gaul at 
Cuiumet, Mich., arrived in this city this week with his 
be.de. They have taken apartments at the Bonneville. 

Maj. Everett G.. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 

oma Lumber Company, returned this week from the 
‘uctland horse show, where his brown gelding “Indian” 

: one first prize and three seconds in the saddle horse 


aa ae ae 


:. L. MeCormick, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
‘pany, has as guests this week Mr. and Mrs. Dunn, of 
\.nona, Minn., who came to the Coast to see the A.-Y.-P. 
<position. Fred 8. Bell, of Winona, Minn., assistant sec- 
ary of the Weyerhaeuser compeny, is in Tacoma this 
‘+k with Mrs. Bell, guests of Mr. McCormick. Mr. Bell 
ie west via Potlatch, Ida., stopping for a few days at 
big plant of the Potlatch Lumber Company, in which 
Weyerhaeusers are interested. He states that the lum- 
r situation in the Mississippi valley and the northwestern 
tes is showing marked improvement. 
. T. Gregory, president of the Snohomish Timber Com- 
y and also interested in the Salsich Lumber Company. 
bought the handsome residence of R. D. Shutt at South 
ird and K streets and will make it his nome. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., Oct. 15—Incorporation of the 
‘arles-Cleary Lumber & Shingle Company has been 
‘tected with a capital stock fixed at $100,000. E. J. 
leary and Thomas Earles are named in the articles of 
‘incorporation as trustees. The plant recently bought by 
Mr. Cleary and Mr. Earles was operated by the Puget 
Sound Mills & Timber Company. The plant is closed for 
extensive repairs and will be reopened about January 1, 
1910, barring accidents. The new owners will enact 
plans that will make it one of the best saw mills on 
3ellingham bay. Among the improvements under way 
are a planing mill, new boilers and engines, complete 
new foundation for the mill buildings, besides a large 
number of additional machines. In the shingle mill 
department will be installed a 10-block machine, two 
double block machines and one hand machine, which will 
admit of cutting 300,000 shingles daily, and the capacity 
of the lumber mill will be 60,000 feet daily. Mr. Cleary 
and Mr. Earles are practical and experienced lumber- 
men, Mr, Cleary is serving the city as councilman from 


the sixth ward, and Mr. Earles was superintendent for 
the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company. 

Business is reported brisk at the mill of the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Company. There is a marked improve- 
ment in domestic and foreign lumber trade, says Fred J. 
Wood, manager for the company. Building operations 
are improving rapidly in San Pedro and Los Angeles, 
Cal., and this company has an extensive trade at those 
ports; Mr. Wood also says there is a better condition 
in the foreign trade. The H. K. Hall is receiving a full 
cargo of lumber for delivery at Sydney, Australia. The 
Norwegian ship Norstjerer is booked to arrive for a 
cargo of 1,300,000 feet for large timbers for delivery 
at Liverpool, England. The timbers range from 41 to 85 
feet in length. Extensive improvements are being made 
at this plant, necessitating an expenditure of about 
$50,000. The improvements include a planing mill and 
concrete dry kilns. 

The mill plant of the Morrison Mill Company is ex- 
ceptionally busy, especially in the box manufacturing 
department. To execute the many orders that are filed 
for boxes the plant is running day and night. There is 
a heavy demand for salmon and fruit boxes. The lum- 
ber and shingle departments also are running to full 
capacity. Archie Morrison, manager for the company, 
reports a like condition at the lumber mill at Blaine. The 
Blaine mill is filling heavy orders of car material for 
Michigan City, Ind. : 

Much activity is noticed at the plant of the Whatcom 
Falls Mill Company. The mill cuts red cedar. The 
company has had a good run on box orders, the demand 
for fruit boxes being extensive throughout the state. 

The steam schooner Shasta is receiving a cargo of 
90,000 feet of lumber for delivery at San Francisco. 

The British barge Georgian is berthed at Sehome dock 
and is receiving a cargo of lumber supplied by the 
Larson Lumber Company for delivery at Prince Rupert, 
B. C., where extensive railroad operations require a vast 
amount of lumber, especially for bridge building. 

Practically all of the logging camps in this county 
are in operation, but laborers are scarce. 

J. H. Bloedel, of the Larson Lumber Company, left 
for Seattle today on a short business visit. Mr. Bloedel 
reports the lumber and shingle departments of his mill 
running to full capacity. A total of 5,000,000 feet of 
logs will be cut and dumped into Lake Whatcom in 
October by the Lake Whatcom Logging Company, an 
allied company of the Larson Lumber Company. 

A material increase is noted in lumber shipments from 
this port, as is shown by the report of the harbor master 
for September. Cargo shipments are officially reported 
as follows: 


Lumber Shipments for a Month. 


E. K. WOOD LUMBER COMPANY. 


Steamship James Butler, 163,712 feet, to San Pedro; 
steamship Shasta, 920,394 feet, to San Pedro; steamship 
R. B. Hand, 707,663 feet, to San Pedro; schooner Fearless 
$882,990 feet, to San I'rancisco; schooner Defiance, 866,916 
feet, to Fiji islands; steamship Shasta, 895,993- feet, to 
San Pedro; schooner J. B. Stetson, 329,472 feet, to San 
Pedro; schooner Hdith, 599,142 feet, to Cordova; total, 
5,276,272 feet. 

LARSON LUMBER COMPANY. 

Schooner Rainier, 200.126 feet, to San Francisco; schoon- 
er Tallar, 300,632 feet, to San Pedro; schooner J. B. Stet- 
son, 263,325 feet, to San Pedro; steamer Harold Dollar, 
417,178 feet, to San Francisco; total, 1,181,261 feet. 


PUGET SOUND MILLS & TIMBER COMPANY. 


Schooner Wrestler, 650,818 feet, to San Francisco; steam- 
ship Edith, 55,441 feet, to Cordova; schooner Yosemite, 
604,016 feet, to San Francisco; total, 1,310,275 feet. 

Total shipments from Bellingham by water in September, 
7,767,808 feet. 


NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WAsSH., Oct. 15.—Promises of excellent trade 
next spring are shown in certain inquiries received by 
— manufacturers. Present business conditions are 
air. 

The Salzer Mill Company has a good coastwise cargo 
trade. At the mill of the McWilliams-Henry Company 
business is quiet, although a fairly good fall trade is 
expected. 

Eugene O’Neal, of Stillwater, Minn., and H. J. 
O’Neal, of Seattle, were visitors this week. 

The American Pile Driving Company’s pile driver 
Tyee has begun driving foundation piling for the cedar 
mill to be erected by the Clough-Hartley Company on 
the water front adjacent to the big shingle mill owned 
by the company. 

A list of officers of the Jamison Shingle Company, this 
city, on file at the county court house are: President 
and treasurer, Neil C. Jamison; secretary, Alice Jamison; 
Neil C., Alice and Robert C. Jamison, trustees. 

George Wilton is preparing to build a factory at River- 
side to manufacture ‘‘bungalow’’ siding from cedar 
siding, and expects to have his plant in operation with 
a force of men about the first of the month. ‘‘ Bunga- 
low’’ siding is scored to resemble shingles, and will be 
manufactured in three, four and five shingle lengths for 
surfacing the sides and gables of houses. Machinery is 
now being prepared in this city. The creator of this idea 
states that his material will be placed on the market 
cheaper than ordinary shingles and says it will lay much 
better than individual shingles. 

Schooner Mindoro cleared yesterday from Everett for 
San Pedro with a cargo of 3,800 pieces of piling and 
telephone poles. The vessel was loaded by the Gray- 
Holt Company, of San Francisco. 








THE TALE OF AN OLD SHINGLE. 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 18.—Red cedar shingle manu- 
facturers are much interested in a relic lately secured 
by Raymond Fox, of the J. E. Fox'Saw Works, of 
Seattle, who has lately returned from a hunting trip on 
Whidby island. Mr. Fox secured a rough cedar shingle, 
cut about 1849 and as sound as when it was nailed to 





the rafters. Pasted on one side of the rough shingle was 
a piece of newspaper published at Steilacoom, a suburb 
of Tacoma and the oldest town in the state, in which 
H. L. Yesler, for whom Yesler way in Seattle is named, 
carried an advertisement dated 1853 announcing that 
his saw mill was prepared to furnish a superior line of 
sawed lumber. The paper also contained references to 
Indian battles and also gave slave news from the East. 
It was taken from a house built about fifty years ago 
by a man named Hastings and supposed to have been 
bullet proof. 








(This will make money 
for the right man.) 


SHINGLE MILL 
PUGET SOUND 


On salt water and on line of Great Northern 
railway. 
Three uprights, plenty power and abundant 
steam, dry kiln. , 
tion, price and terms make tbis an unusu- 
ally favorable “ buy.” 
Particulars on application. 


R. J. MENZ LUMBER CO. 
610-613 American Bank Building, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


Timber Lands—Lumber—Shingles. 











Prevent Fires 


in your manufacturing plant. 


You can surely do it with 
our 


Automatic Sprinkler 
Equipment 


It gives you the best kind 


of protection and 


Pays for Itself 





by cutting down the pre- 
mium rate on your fire 


insurance. The lowering 
in rate soon pays for the 
equipment 


Out of Savings 


Let us send you some esti- 
mate blanks and our special 
proposition. 


We carry the cost. 


Ceo. H; Halt: Co. 


Manhattan Building 
CHICAGO 


























It is worth a visit to Quaint and Historic Old Mobile 
to see and enjoy the Luxurious Appointments of the 


nein Battle House | 


European, $1.50 per Day Up. : 


A STUDY IN FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION OF 
STEEL, STONE, CONCRETE AND MARBLE 


SERVICE :: SANITATION :: SECURITY 
Fo fies: CHAS. B. HERVEY, Pres. | 
N.B.—Our ve ivi beautiful inks ¢ | 
Counny Cds on he Ber Sa ee 
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Some number ones are not as good 










































































We mention now our “number two”, 
A door we recommend to you! 
Some number ones are not as good; 

For these doors are made of good 


Fir wood! 


Chehalis Fir Door Co. 


Chehalis, Washington 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
FOR NEW ENGLAND: 
Brockway-Smith Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
FOR NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
A. E. Lane, No. 1 Madison Ave., New York, 





ALL KINDS OF 


ae and Shingles 


OUR SPECIALTY 


FIR TIMBERS ana 
CAR MATERIAL 
Sterling Lumber Co. 


L Milis at Chehalts, Wash. Chehalis, Wash. 
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Our Specialties are 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES and SIDING 


We are Manufacturers. Shipments Prompt. 
Inquiries Solicited. 


Hewitt-Lea Lumber Co. 


Mills and General Offices at BELLEVUE, WASH. 











TENNESSEE RED CEDAR 


POSTS, POLES AND PILING 


Write us for prices 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Company 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 














Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. 


White Pine Planing Mill 
Hardwood and Assorting Yard 
and Hemlock. Swannanoa, N. C. 


DRESSED STOCK A SPECIALTY 


GEORGE H. MELL, Kane, Penn. 
Exclusive Sales Agent. 






















LUMBER BUSINESS IN THE GOLDEN STATE. 


e 


Cargo Business Moving Well— Mills and Railroads Fully Occupied With Fresh Orders— 
Office and Yard Transactions Up to the Mark. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 16.—The lumber market 
remains in a healthy condition, with prospects of further 
improvement. List No. 5 is adhered to. Retailers are 
busy on a great variety of small orders resulting from 
alterations and repairs common to this period. 

The charter market is active in lumber, with offshore 
rates firm and 1s 3d to 2s 6d more to Australia a possi- 
bility. The British bark Jordan Hill has been char- 
tered to carry lumber from Portland to the United 
Kingdom. A fixture for the continent also has been 
made. Guaymas, Mexico, is firmer, with $5.50 as a 
possibility. Rates from Puget sound to the orient have 
advanced to about $8 a thousand feet for lengths of 40 
feet and under. There are not so many steamers avail- 
able for offshore work and that has caused a better 
demand for sailing vessels. 

In coastwise lumber charters the market has been 
active with a fractional advance upon last week’s rates. 
Although the combination scale has not been officially 
advanced above $3.371%4 from Puget sound to San Fran- 
cisco and $3.871%4 to San Pedro, several charters have 
been reported at $3.50 and $4.25 respectively. Ship- 
ments of lumber by sea to foreign ports in September 
aggregated 4,873,172 feet, compared with 5,536,242 feet 
in 1908. The largest amount was shipped to Australia. 
The British steamer Campbell will load rough clear red- 
wood at Eureka for Australia, and the steamer Tricolor 
will take ties and lumber for South America. The 
steamer Riverdale and th eschooners Americana and 
H. D. Bendiasen will load ties at Eureka for South 
America. Receipts of lumber by sea at this port have 
been light this week. A number of vessels have been 
delayed by fog from getting out of Eureka and other 
Coast ports. 

Building has been more active during the last thirty 
days than at any other time since the panic of 1907. 
Money can be hired in sufficient amounts for all legiti- 
mate improvements on ordinary security and at reason- 
able rates of interest. This would indicate that improve- 
ments will continue on a good scale, as much contem- 
plated work had been postponed on account of the diffi- 
culty of securing money at reasonable rates. 

Fir lumber for export is in fair demand. Prices are 
being well maintained at $12.50 and $i3 base on the 
E list. Two cargoes have been placed for Africa this 
week, which is the first business for African export for 
a long time, and there are other African inquiries on the 
market. Australia is beginning to buy for shipment 
during the first three months of 1910, and conditions 
generally indicate that the above prices will be main- 
tained and, probably, advanced. 

On domestic cargo fir for delivery at San Francisco, 
ex vessel, prices are being well maintained at $12.50 
base, list 5, and to other ports in California south of 
this city at the same relative price, with cost of the 
additional freight added. Stocks in yards at all of the 
important points in California as well as in the country 
yards are below normal. The indications are that heavy 
orders will be placed for delivery in this state before 
the heavy eastern car shipments set in next spring. In 
addition to this there are large inquiries on the market 
for ties both for the Panama canal and for railroad 
construction on the Coast. Redwood lumber is feeling 
the effects of the improvement in fir and at the present 
rate of output the redwood mills of the California coast 
will make favorable report of total shipments for the 
year. The demand for clears keeps up in all of the 
markets. Redwood shingles are going well. 

The McCloud Lumber Company’s two mills at Me- 
Cloud continue to run night shifts and have a very 
large monthly output. The labor situation is undis- 
turbed and there is no reason why the plant should not 
operate continuously until the snow puts a stop to log- 
ing. 

The Truckee Lumber Company is rushing work on its 
logging railroad from French creek to the pine forests 
so as to deliver logs for sawing at the new mill at 
Oroville next spring. The contractors are working near 
the mouth of French creek on the 15-mile road. A 
contract has been closed with the Warden & Allen Com- 
pany, of Chicago, for the steel frame of the mill. 

J. E. Davenport is pleased with the lumber outlook 
at the local yards. He has found local consumption of 
shingles unusually active during the last few months. 
List No. 5 is proving satisfactory. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co.’s big steam schooner 
Klamath has arrived from the shipyard on Humboldt 
bay, in tow of the Yosemite. The new craft will be 
fitted up for the coasting lumber trade without any loss 
of time. 

With the Lumbermen. 

W. H. Wood, of the Hart-Wood Lumber Company, large 
lumber dealer of this city, has returned from a trip to New 
York city. 


S. O. Johnson ‘recently returned, via Klamath Falls, from 
a trip through central Oregon on timber land business. He 
made the 1,700-mile round trip from this city in thirteen 
days, which is a remarkable record considering the moun- 
tainous country passed through. He visited the Des Chutes 
river region where the rival railroad engineering and con- 
struction forces of the Harriman and Hill systems are con- 
tending for supremacy. Both parties are headed from the 
Columbia river for the Klamath Falls country on their way 
to California. 

A. Oscar Nelson, with the Nelson Lumber Company, of 
Seattle, Wash., and the Nelson-Johanson Mill Company, of 
Tacoma, is a visitor in this city accompanied by Mrs. Nelson. 


E. L. Clark, of the Valentine & Clark Company, of Chi- 


cago, is in San Francisco on a Coast trip. He will visit 
Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash., and look over the cedar 
pole situation in the Northwest. 

E. M. Eddy, assistant to C. W. Pennoyer, president of the 
Pacific Lumber Company, leaves this evening on a trip to 
Los Angeles. 

E. 8S. Hicks, of the Hicks-Hauptman Lumber Company, 
has returned from a business trip through southern Caii- 
fornia. 
m2 F. Sayre, manager for the California Sugar & White 
— Agency, is again at his office after an extended eastern 
rip. 

J. M. Thompson, lumberman of Menominee, Mich., has 
arrived in this city in company with Charles Law, of Seattic 
Wash., after attending the exposition. 

_J. G. Roberts, who has lumber interests at Madera, is a 
visitor in this city. 

C. de Lash, a lumberman of Aberdeen, Wash., is registered 
as a Portola festival guest. ‘ 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


_Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 18.—Prices of rough Oregon 
pine, flooring, stepping, ceiling and rustic, have been 
advanced from $2 to $2.50, according to the items, the 
advanced quotations. 

The weekly freight circular published by the ship 
owners’ association of the Pacific coast quotes the lum- 
ber rates from Coos bay, Grays harbor and Puget sound 
to San Pedro at $4. This is an increase of 25 cents 
on the rates which have prevailed for about six months. 
Rates from these ports to San Francisco, San Diego and 
other California ports have been increased the same 
amount. With this slight inerease the freight rates on 
lumber are still less than they were a few years ago. 

The San Pedro Lumber Company will erect a dry 
shed 165x195 feet. The increased demand for dry lum- 
ber in finishing work has caused many of the lumber 
companies to put in dry kilns. The San Pedro yard soon 
will be ready to handle this important branch of the 
lumber industry. 

The Pacific Lumber Company will remove its general 
offices from San Francisco to Wilmington as soon as an 
office building to cost $7,000 can be completed at its 
plant. The first extension of the monorail system to be 
established in connection with the new plant of the 
Pacific company was installed this week. In the entire 
yard and the large dry shed there will be over three and 
one-half miles of this modern gangway, the first of its 
kind on the Pacifie coast. One ear does the work of 
twelve mule teams, and, besides, effects a great economy 
in space. The plant will be completed and ready for 
business by January 1. : 

Ground is being broken by the Weir Lumber Company 
for its plant in the east basin. This company will 
remove its plant from Redondo, where it has been doing 
a large business for a number of years. It will bring 
several hundred employees to Wilmington, and will be 
one of the largest industries on the bay. 

The German steamer Erna has arrived in San Pedr 
with 80,000 feet of hardwood from the mills of the 
Mexican Hardwood Lumber Company, in the state of 
Chiapas, Mexico. This is the first shipment from these 
mills to the states. It is consigned to the Hughes Manu 
facturing Company. Spanish cedar, mahogany, prima 
vira, satin mahogany, Juanacosta or Peruvian mahogany, 
Mexican oak and several other varieties of fancy hard- 
woods are included in the shipment. 

The company shipping the wood is composed of Los 
Angeles and Redlands business men. It has offices in 
the H. W. Hellman building, under the management of 
L. H. Cooper. On its extensive timber holdings in 
southern Mexico the company recently installed a large 
sawmill outfit. Timber is being marketed both in Mexico 
and the United States. The best grades are shipped to 
this country by steamer, both up the Pacific and across 
the Gulf to the eastern states. The cheaper grades go 
to the Mexican trade. 

A recent wire from the City of Mexico states that the 
Mexico Northwestern Railway Company, the $40,000,000 
concern that is now in possession of the W. C. Greene 
timber holdings in the state of Chihuahua, Mexico, 
expects not only to stop the importation of pine lumber 
into Mexico, but to export heavily. Two mills with a 
combined capacity of 400,000 feet daily will be in 
operation before the end of this month, and by. the 
end of 1910 it is expected to have an output of 1,000,000 
feet of pine lumber daily. The timber lands amount to 
3,000,000 acres. ‘ 

The Mexico Northwestern Railway Company also is 
in possession of the Rio Grande, Sierra Madre & Pacific 
railroad, extending from Ciudad Juarez, across the river 
from El Paso, Tex., to Terrazas, and the Chihuahua & 
Pacific railroad, running from Chihuahua to Minaca. 
The first of the two lines will be extended to Madera, 
the company’s lumber headquarters, a distance of 110 
miles, and the second will be built west to a connection 
with the Southern Pacific extension in Sonora. This 
will provide a shorter route from Pacific coast points 
of the United States into northern Mexico. A system 
of modern reforestation will be put into effect for the 
perpetuation of the company’s timber supplies, and the 
valleys within the boundaries of the company’s lands 
will be divided into tracts and sold to settlers. Dr. F. 5. 
Pearson is at the head of the enterprise. 

September was the banner month for lumber importa- 
tions for the port of Redondo. More than 13,000,000 
feet of lumber were brought in. 

At San Pedro the total receipts for September were: 
Lumber, 43,657,000 feet; shingles, 7,839,000; shakes, 
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1,173,000; lath, 6,022,000; ties, redwood, 54,497; posts, 
8,320; pickets, 8,000; doors, 1,070; sash, 100. 
Personal Mention. 
Cc. W. Hayes, president of the Wayne Iron & Lumber Com- 


pany, of Greenville, Mo., left Los Angeles in his private 
car for Goldfield, Nev., where he has extensive mining 
interests. 


D. 8. Roberts, a lumber merchant of Spokane, Wash., is in 
Los Angeles this week. 

G. L. Garland, owner of large timber interests near Rut- 
jand, Vt., was a recent visitor. 

V. Phippen, lumberman, of Corveta, Okla., 
Vhippen are visiting in this section. 


THE PINE COUNTRY. 


Business Outlook for the Winter Good — Stocks 
Full and Prices Firm—Prominent Lum- 
bermen on the Move. 


and Mrs. 





SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 16.—While lumber prices are 
far from satisfactory the outlook is encouraging. A. L. 
Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, returned this week from a two weeks’ busi- 
ness trip to the South. He stopped at Salt Lake City, 
Twin Falls, Boise and other points. He said he found 
conditions improving. He leaves for Portland this week 
to attend the meeting of the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He will arrange 
in part for the entertainment of the delegates to the 
seventh annual Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion meeting, which will be held in Portland in February. 
The attendance at that session will be entertained by the 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Orrin S. Good, manager for the Warland Lumber 
Company, is expected back this week from the East, 
where he has been on a four weeks’ business trip. He 
was in Pittsburg and other points in Pennsylvania. 

D. A. Hamilton, of Hamilton & Strong, wholesale lum- 
ber dealers of Minneapolis, Minn., was in Spokane this 
week placing orders for western pine. He reports pros- 
pects bright for a good winter and spring business and 
his company is making western connections in anticipa- 
tion of heavy shipping. He called upon S. Merrill, presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Company, who is an old 
friend. 

Early Wednesday morning this week fire destroyed 
the lumber yards of the Ely Lumber Company and the 
Ross Park Lumber Company. The loss to the Ely com- 
pany will amount to about $10,000, with insurance of 
about $3,000. It is thought that the fire was of incen- 
diary origin. . Fire was discovered in the Ross Park 
lumber yards first and thirty minutes after the alarm had 
been turned in the shed of the Ely company, four blocks 
west, burst into flames. 

The Ross Park company is owned by J. P. Kelly, of 
Spokane, and J. T. Hanly, of Northport. The loss to 
this company will be about $6,000. A. L. Porter, secre- 
tary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
which organization also carries the insurance on the local 
yards, announced that watchmen would be put on by all 
city yards. A reward probably will be offered for the 
capture of the supposed incendiary. 

The Twilight Lumber & Fuel Company will be the 
name of a new concern being started by Spokane people, 
who in the near future will enter into the retail lumber 
business in this city. The members of the company are 
Mrs. Margaret J. Kellogg, Frank R. Kellogg, Charles P. 
Kellogg and Francis E. Kellogg, the wife and three sons 
of R. A. Kellogg, secretary of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The company has bought an acre 
of ground to be used as a yard in East Altimont addi- 
tion, at Altimont spur. Frank R. Kellogg will be man- 
ager. 

B. Coldren, manager for the Hallock & Howard Lum- 
her Company, of Denver, Col., was in Spokane this week 
on business. He represents probably one of the largest 
companies in Colorado. 

The Blackwell Lumber Company is building camps at 
Fernwood, on the St. Maries river. Fernwood, it is 
announced, is to be headquarters for logging operations. 
From Fernwood the company will build a railroad into 
iis timber limits in that vicinity. The logs will be 
hauled by rail on the St. Maries-Bovill branch to St. 
Maries, thence west on the main line to Ramsdell, where 
they will be dumped into the St. Joe river and towed 
to the mill at Coeur d’Alene. The shipping of logs will 
be begun as soon as the St. Maries-Bovill branch has 
heen completed as far as Fernwood. 

Atlas, the new station on the Coeur d’Alene division 
of the Spokane & Inland, between Heutter and Gibbs, 
was opened for business this week. Passenger trains to 
Hayden Lake and Couer d’Alene will stop at Atlas. The 
spur to the Wright saw mill has been completed and 
freight trains will be operated direct to the mill. 
**Dieck’’? Wright, owner of the mill, has the Northern 
Pacifie contract to furnish 200,000 ties for the western 
division. These ties will all be brought to Spokane by 
the Spokane & Inland and transferred to the steam road. 
About twenty cars of ties and tamarack slabs are shipped 
from the Wright mill daily. 





AT UTAH’S METROPOLIS. 


Satt Lake City, Utau, Oct. 18.—With prices firm and 
stocks in splendid shape, despite the threatened and par- 
tially materialized car shortage, the retail and jobbing 
lumber interests of Salt Lake have settled down for the 
biggest fall business in the history of the trade. 

The fire which recently wiped out a portion of the 
yards and plant of the Granite Lumber Company, in this 
city, entailing a loss of about $75,000, is the severest 





disaster of its kind the local trade has suffered in years. 
The plant of the company is several miles removed from 
the business portion of the city and for that reason the 
water supply was inadequate. The flames started in the 
company’s mill and quickly spread to the yards and other 
buildings. The company already has started work on re- 
building the mill at a cost of about $20,000. N. J. 
Hansen, of Salt Lake, is treasurer and general manager 
of the company, with headquarters in Salt Lake. The 
concern also has started work on a sash and door factory 
and the new buildings to be erected will cost a total of 
about $65,000. Seventy-two cars of lumber have been 
ordered, and when completed the new plant of the com- 
pany will be one of the finest in the intermontane West. 





OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


Railroads Buying Liberally — Shipping Business 
Lively— Mills Busy — General Trade 
Receiving Fresh Impetus. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 17.—A feeling prevails that 
prices soon will advance in view of the large amount of 
business that is being placed. Railroads are buying 
liberally and building material is meeting with a strong 
demand. Foreign business has improved during the last 
few days, three cargoes having been sold in England. 
One vessel, the British bark Jordanhill, which arrived 
a few days ago from South America in ballast, was char- 
tered to carry a cargo to London for the Pacific Export 
Lumber Company, and will begin loading at the mills 
of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company in a few days. 
The Jordanhill will carry about 2,000,000 feet. 

At the North Pacific Lumber Company’s mills the 
Norwegian steamer Christian Bors began loading a ship- 
ment for China, Dant & Russell being the shippers. Part 
of this cargo will be furnished by the mills of Clark & 
Wilson and the St. Johns Lumber Company. The 
British steamer Hazel Dollar, which has been loading at 
the Clark & Wilson mills, shifted this week to the Co- 
lumbia mills at Knappton to finish the cargo, which also 
goes to China. The schooner Churchill is loading at the 
st. Johns Lumber Company’s mill for Honolulu, under 
charter to Dant & Russell. Part of the cargo was fur- 
nished by the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company. 

The Palmer Lumber Company, at La Grande, has 
begun running day and night, in order to keep up with 
business placed recently. 

The Carlton Lumber Company, of Carlton, will resume 
operation November 1, after a year’s shutdown. “This 
plant is one of the most modern on the Coast. The com- 
pany already has started logging on North Yamhill 
river and has enough logs in the pond to last five 
months. The mill employs about 200 men when in full 
swing. : 

Peter Sorenson, of the West Side Lumber Company, 
this city, has bought a site for a home in North Port- 
land and will erect a residence to cost about $15,000. 


H. C. Clair, manager for the Clark County Timber Com- 
pany, headquarters in this city, reports an increasing de- 


mand for yellow fir logs, and red fir logs in big demand. 
Very few red fir logs are said to be unsold and prices are 
firm at $8. 

W. C. Green, a prominent dealer of Medford, Ore., was 
among the Portland visitors this week. Medford is in the 
center of the famous fruit district, which is showing rapid 
development. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Mitchell, of Cadillac, Wis., and their 
son, Charles Mitchell, are on a tour of the Coast. Mr. 
Mitchell is one of the best known maple flooring manufac- 
turers in the country. 

John Muller, a wholesale lumber dealer of San Francisco, 
was in Portland a few days this week. 

H. A. Gutch, a prominent lumberman of Eau Claire, Wis., 
is at the Hotel Oregon this week. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. 8S. Stanley and son George returned to 
Portland Sunday night from Chippewa Falls, Wis., where 
they were called some weeks ago on account of the serious 
illness of Mr. Stanley’s father, who died soon after they 
reached his bedside. 

W. T. Hankins, manager for the Row River Lumber 
Company, Corvallis, was in this city this week. He reports 
that the company is installing a mile of endless track cable 
to extend into a belt of 20,000,000 feet of timber. The cable 
will run two cars on a regular track, handling logs on a 
very steep grade. 

George S. Long, western agent for the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ver Company, with headquarters at Tacoma, Wash., was in 
Portland this week on business. 

Peter Connacher, manager for the Twin Falls Logging 
Company, Yacolt, Wash., was in Portland this week. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Oct. 18.—The Smith-Powers Log- 
ging Company has made a record for this section of de- 
livering 600,000 feet of logs in one day. A. H. Powers, 
the head of the company, is operating six camps. Two of 
these are at the head of Isthmus inlet, where a railway 
has been built penetrating into the vast timber areas 
owned by the company. The logs are brought down on 
trains and dumped into the waterway and towed to the 
Smith mill. 

The steam schooner Fifield sailed Sunday with a cargo 
of lumber from Coquille and from the North Bend Lum- 
ber Company’s mill. The Oakland, a 3-masted schooner, 
came to Coos bay from Florence to take on lumber. The 
cargo will be completed at the Simpson mill. The steam 
schooner Redondo is loading at the Porter mill of the 
Simpson Lumber Company, and the steam schooner 
Nann Smith is loading at the C. A. Smith mill. 

Manager Paulson, of the Coquille Mill & Mercantile 
Company, of Coquille, visited Marshfield and reported 
that his mill, which has been closed for some time, will 
soon reopen. 

The port commissioners of Coos bay ‘have appointed a 
committee to fix new harbor lines, widening the ship 
channel in the bay. 








E. H. Chaney, head of the Chaney Logging Company, 
operating a large logging camp on the south fork of 
the Coquille river, has a big force of men at work and 
will put several million feet of logs in the river at the 
first freshet. 

Among the prizes awarded at the Seattle exposition 
was a grand prize to the North Bend Manufacturing 
Company for a display of myrtle furniture and also a 
grand prize to J. G. Fish, of Coquille, for myrtle fur- 
niture. The myrtle wood is peculiar to Coos county and 
makes highly artistic furniture. 

Frank Marhoffer, who has charge of the store at the 
C. A. Smith mill, recently returned home with a bride 
and was given a charivari by some of his friends. A 
quantity of dynamite was exploded, the noise startling 
the people of the bay cities. Mr. Marhoffer is widely 
known among the lumber workers of the county. 

Henry Hoeck, an alderman of North Bend and who 
formerly operated logging camps in this county, writes 
that he has made a rich strike in oil and gas in Wyoming. 
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The Hugh W. Hogue Co. 


FIR & CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SHINGLES 
TIMBERS 
Good Grades 























Prompt Shipments 








Yesler Shingle Company 
Mills :: Yesler, Wash. 


1015 White Building 
SEATTLE :: WASH. 








Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE. 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CoO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 





HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER. 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS. 











CHWAGER &NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EAT TLE,WASHINGTO 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 


LUMBER AND 
SHINGLES 
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Proudfit - Polleys Lumber Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Idaho White Pine, Western Pine, Larch 
and Spruce. Red and White Cedar 
Posts, from Idaho and Montana 


Saves the long over-mountain haul. Saves time. 
: Time is money. Send us your inquiries. 
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Manufacturers Tacoma, 


Washington, 


We would like to have you send and ask us for our prices. 
We can save you money on 


an 
Wholesalers, 


TIMBERS 
FLOORING | — = 
DROP SIDI ° 
FINISH, CEILING, » SIDING AND 
DIMENSION, ETC. FINISH. 





SHINGLES MILL AND TRANSIT SHIPMENTS. 
Write or Wire us for Quotations. 




















Manufacturers of 


Fir Lumber 


Write us for Prices on 


FIR DIMENSION, FIR TIMBERS and CAR 
MATERIAL, ROUGH or FINISHED 
CLEARS nnd 0. G. GUTTER 


Manley Moore Lumber Co. 


Banker’ Tost Bldg.  2acoma, Wash. 





So. Prats Wash. 


MINERAL LAKE LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIR LUMBER 


CAR AND CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL 


Try a car of our Shop Lumber. 
You will want more. 


TACOMA, WASH. 








General Offices 











ms t makes 1 
American Eg a 
See aoe oe 2S 
Lumberman Siesabiemevery im: 


ber office. It is used by 


leading lumbermen ev- 

e eco e erywhere. Descriptive 
circular and sample 

ages free for the asking. Price, pos » $5.00 per copy. 
0 copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75. For sale by 


American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


| CALIFORNIA “am | 
CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


Douglas Fir, Cedar and Redwood 

Lumber, rough or worked, kiln dried; 

Lap Siding and Cedar and Redwood 

Shingles are a few of our specialties, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flood Buliding 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Welis-Fargo Bidg. 


LONG-BELL LUMBER CO., "anses.crr. 
































Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, Okiahoma and ‘ndlan Territory 









California White Pine, 


California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine, 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


ASK LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 










THE ENGLISH LUMBER SITUATION. 





Dock Stocks at Low Stage— Pitch Pine Brings Better Prices— Expected Improvement in 
Hardwoods Has Not Arrived— Mahogany Trade Better. 





LUMBER TRADE IN LONDON. 

[Special correspondent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 4.—The end of the Baltic 
shipping season has seen a rush of buyers who have 
put off buying until the last moment and now find that 
unless they are very careful they will not get their re- 
quirements filled. Shippers are, of course, benefiting; in 
fact, in many cases they are getting almost what they 
like for their goods. This does not mean that there is 
any boom in trade, rather the reverse, but simply that 
requirements must be filled now or not for another six 
months. Some improvement in prices also is noticeable 
in the mahogany trade, but not in American hardwoods. 
Pitch pine prices also have an upward trend, although 
importers, as in the case of United States hardwoods, de- 
cline to pay the prices which shippers are asking. 


Dock Stocks October 1. 
1909, pieces. 1908, pieces. 
$ 1,106,739 








RN Sia 6s 00 oie Sr eceie bce aiee waLeR 1,189,829 
NIN 25 5.15 wo: 5d era kc aia wie wane 1,924,632 2,761,925 
SE NED 0.0. 0.0.4:0.0.0:0.0:6:0:0 s.01006 3,740,490 6,231,933 
IE 5 baie lak ehsvoruchs niece ese a0 eee 3,920,725 5,555,881 
PIG GOONS. occcse oe eee 518,360 659,253 
Spruce deals .... oe --- §00,279 634,291 
RE US MI ioc cc cccene wns 34,282 33,295 
NY 6a frachisnn adnan ae skal asia 11,828,597 16,983,317 


The position is favorable for importers. It is doubt- 
ful whether the dock stocks ever were so low at the end 
of autumn as they now are, but as the building trade 
continues very slack insufficient supplies need not be 
feared. The stock of Baltic boards, planed and rough, 


especially has been reduced to a very low figure, and pine ° 


and spruce deals constitute another record this month. 
The import from the north of Europe has been very 
small during September, consequent on the strike, which 
seems likely to continue indefinitely, as neither the mas- 
ters nor the men show any signs of yielding. 


Pitch Pine. 


Sawn timber prices are still held in check by the 
numerous steamer cargoes of Texas wood which continue 
to come forward. The Asian, with 4,000 loads of sawn 
timber discharging in London and .the Headlands, is 
due with another 3,500 loads. These two cargoes 
added to the already ample stock have weakened 
the market. A cargo of Darien wood, 2,000 loads, just 
discharged at Queensbury, has been sold at $14 for 
30-foot; the reported price for the two cargoes of Texas 
wood, also 30-foot average, being $14.75. Gulf shippers 
are asking $17 for 30-foot wood. Shippers appear to 
have great faith in the future of the market, as they 
are paying materially increased prices for their sup- 
plies at the mills. 

Prime lumber has shown an advance of about $2.50 
a standard in the last month, and 11-inch and up can 
be sold at $90 to $91, with 1x6 floorings at $72.50 and 
1x6 kiln dried saps at $64. 

The freight market remains unchanged. The rate from 
the Gulf ports on the pix pinns form to United Kingdom 
or continent is $18.75 for one port, with an extra 30 
cents for a second port of discharge. 


American Hardwoods. 


The improvement expected in the autumn has not 
materialized and the demand from the cabinet and build- 
ing trades remains very slack. Probably the worst fea- 
ture of the market is the poor demand for walnut, which 
seems to have gone out of fashion. Inch boards, first 
and second: quality, are worth from $100 to $105 a thou- 
sand feet, with No. 1 common at $60 to $65, and No. 2 
at $40 to $45. The chief demand is for medium grade 
wood and the worst for culls. Quartered oak is a very 
slow market. There is a fair demand but the difference 
between shippers’ ideas of prices and those of buyers 
makes business difficult. For instance, for firsts and 
seconds, inch boards, shippers ask $92.50 a thousand 
feet, whereas buyers offer only $85, a difference of nearly 
one cent a cubic foot. For inch No. 1 common of good 
quality $55 is the utmost obtainable. Good plain oak 
planks are selling at $40 to $42.50, as against the $45 
which shippers are asking. In boards, inch firsts and 
seconds can be placed at $52.50 to $55, but shippers 
expect to get $60, a difference of one-half cent a foot. 
For No. 1 common the selling price is $37.50 to $40, 
whereas first and second quality whitewood is scarce 
and shippers do not know how to fulfill orders. It is 
plentiful enough and demand poor. Firsts and seconds, 
inch boards, planed to %-inch, are $60 to $62.50; clear 
saps, $45; No. 1 common, $37.50 to $40, and No. 2 
common, $25, all a thousand feet. In satin walnut the 
chief demand is still for No. 1 common, the top price 
of which is $27.50 a thousand feet; inch firsts are unsal- 
able over $37.50. 

Mahogany. 

Notwithstanding the general slackness in trade, there 
has been an improvement in this branch. The auction 
sales resumed early in September brought out an active 
demand, and improved prices were paid for Cuban and 
African wood, Arrivals during September have been 
confined to a large shipment of Cuba, 3,984 logs, from 
Santa Cruz; 126 logs of Columbian from Ciaspata, and a 
few miscellaneous shipments of African. The bulk of the 
wood placed at auction has consisted of Cuba, of. which 
160,000 feet has been cleared at an average of under 8 
cents a foot. The first portion of the shipment of new 
season’s wood from Belize averaged 10 cents a foot. The 
usual miscellaneous parcels of African were sold at a 
distinct advance on recent rates. October shows a first 


hand stock of over 9,000 logs, of which 5,330 are Cuba 
and 2,190 Nicaraguan, so that all other varieties ar¢ 
within a very small compass. The outlook is distinct}; 
more encouraging all around and further shipments 0: 
all kinds, with the exception of Cuba, would meet wit! 
ready sale. 

Miscellaneous, 

E. R. Dumont, managing director of the Standard Ex 
port Lumber Company, of New Orleans, La., has just 
arrived on a long business trip to Europe. Mr. Dumont, 
who has only been in business on his own account for 
a short time, already has established the reputation fox 
being one of the most reliable shippers on the Gulf. 

A great deal of opposition has been aroused to the 
proposal of the new London port authority to tax al! 
wood goods entering the docks. London is already a very 
expensive port, and if these new dues are put into prac- 
tice it will mean that its import trade in timber must fall 
off considerably. 

The announcement that we are not likely to see any 
more shipments of Nicaraguan mahogany here for sev- 
eral years, if at all, will not seriously affect the trade, as 
the whole of the business has been done through the 
G. D. Emery Company, of Boston, Mass., and its repre- 
sentatives in this city, S. Segar, Limited, and this wood 
rarely was offered at auction. Mr. Segar returned to 
London from New York this week. 





STATUS OF THE LUMBER TRADE IN ENGLAND. 
[Special correspondent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

GRIMSBY, ENGLAND, Oct. 1.—The trend of business on 
this side is decidedly better. All lumber has increased 
in value steadily since the season opened. Such increase, 
however, has been steady as to imports with no heavy 
and quick additions to values—say from April to July 
5s to 10s super standard and a further 5s to 10s 
since. The only decided jump was in Riga, Russian and 
finish values which advanced sharply when the Swedish 
strike broke out. There was not much increase in quan- 
tity handled, however, as Finland had sold steadily for 
months before and has not much attractive stuff for 
buyers to treat for. White pine has been a firm market 
and sawn goods from known shippers have been bring- 
ing enhanced prices the last month or two. It is a pity 
that so much rubbish of this description is sent, because 
it makes buyers very keen indeed as they always have 
the fear of being bit. 

The consumption is, the worst factor in the trade 
and it is decidedly light. The yard keepers and inland 
men are seeking more and more to sell only as 
they buy, and in fact many of them that in 
former times have held stock on their own ground 
now trade on the importers’ stocks, taking straight from 
the Coast into customers’ premises. This forces the im- 
porter to yard and pile hundreds of standards that in 
years gone by would have been forwarded ex quay or 
would have been delivered straight from import ship to 
rail or barges and, of course, this adds to the importers’ 
charges, in labor charges and in rents and loss of in- 
terest. Another point against the large importer is the 
fact that it is possible to buy through agents on «. i, f 
or f. o. b. terms 25- and 50-standard bills of lading 
(that is, to buy direct from many shippers such quanti- 
ties as 50,000 and 100,000 feet board measure) and 
speculative shipbrokers take up these parcels from Tom, 
Dick and Harry, making up a cargo thereby for perhaps 
ten or fifteen receivers, which goods, of course, mean 
that the genuine importers’ turnover is lessened to the 
same extent. However, it is not always a freezeout for 
the importer and two firms are known who bought all 
the 3x9 and 11 deals of medium qualities they could get 
this year, which goods are worth at least £1 a standard 
more today than they bought at. As they have some 
very considerable quantity bought they have reason to 
smile, . 

The weather during the year in North Europe has 
been against getting goods in condition, having been 
very wet more or less throughout the Baltic, and shippers 
have had to contend with perhaps more than the average 
number of claims. The claims, however, are not individ- 
ually large usually, but are of the nature of petty an- 
noyances. The White sea shipments do not appear. to 
be quite so unfortunate. A parcel of Siberian redwood 
was brought down to Archangel for shipment (from the 
batk blocks of Siberia by river) in the hope of initiating 
a comparatively new trade, and some of the lower qual- 
ity deals are very fair. The shipper says, however, that 
the business has taken years off his life, so presumably 
there still is an opening for a pioneer in that direction. 
It is wondered how long a time will elapse before the 
Trans Siberian railway will bring Russian fir to the 
United States by the Behring sea. 

The building trade and house-property market are 
sluggish. In 1903 things were as bad as they are now, 
and the intervening years have each and all told the same 
tale. It was impossible in 1903 to realize house prop- 
erty except at a heavy loss and this has been the case 
right through, yet there are towns in England where one 
has to wait months to secure a dwelling house on ter- 
ancy—Grimsby and Bradford, for instance. There are 
not twenty empty houses in the two towns. London 1s 
bad in places, but its own peculiar factors account for 
this. People find the means of transport to distant 
suburbs so much improved that they decline to live in 
the immediate vicinity of the town in small flats when 
houses can be secured which cost, with traveling added, 
only the same money. 
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FROM LUMBER POINTS OF CENTRAL SOUTH. 





Storm-Felled Timber to Be Exported—Millstocks Broken—Demand in All Lines Fairly Good 


—Large Mill to Be Built—Car Shortage Causes Shutdown. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 19.—The lumber markets 
ave run along on a tolerably even keel for the week, no 
ensational or specially significant features developing. 
Jn cypress and yellow pine a fair demand is noted. 
Cypress millstocks are still poorly assorted, some items 
ot upper grade being notably scarce. Prices are well 
maintained and a better call for common stock is re- 
ported. Car shortage has grown acute on the Southern 
Pacific and the milis along that line are having a hard 
time of it getting cars. ‘I'he talk of turning to water 
iransportation for relief continues. 

Traftie Manager McKay, ot the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, who recently went to Port 
Bolivar, Tex., to inspect terminal facilities, has returned, 
and while he will not discuss the probable action of the 
cypress people, he expresses the opinion that there would 
be no difficulty in securing cars tor transshipment of 
cypress stock if barge lines are established to carry it 
out of the Atchafalaya district to the Texas terminus 
of the Santa Fe. 

Yellow pine is firmer in price and is beginning to 
feel the car shortage in spots. There is a fair move- 
ment of export stuif along the coast at what are said 
to be fairly satisfactory figures. Car material com- 
mands a ready sale at good figures. A little stronger 
call for yard stock is reported. Millstocks are said to be 
none too abundant and not well assorted. 

The work of salvaging the storm felled timber in the 
Florida parishes is now in full swing. Corbin, La., 
reports that the timbermen have every available team 
at work hauling the down logs to shipping points along 
the Baton Rouge, Hammond & Eastern railroad. A good 
deal of oak timber is being worked into staves. The 
Frost-Johnson people, whose holdings in Livingston 
parish suffered severely, are said to be working some of 
their down stock into staves and preparing to export 
the finer grades of ash, gum and oak in the log. 

Hammond reports that the Lllinois Central railroad 
and tributary lines have granted a special rate to the 
mills in Livingston, St. Helena and Tangipahoa par- 
ishes, in order to facilitate the transportation of the 
down timber. This action was taken after a confer- 
ence of representative millmen with the railroad officials. 


Movements of Lumbermen. 


G. Earle Giffen, division sales agent for the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company, with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and G W. Petrie, who represents the same company as 
division sales agent at St. Louis, Mo., are in New Orleans 
and will probably spend a week or two visiting the mills 
in the Louisiana cypress belt and posting up on stock and 
shipping conditions. 

E. R. Greenlaw, of the Greenlaw Lumber Company, Ram- 
say, was a recent visitor. 

R. Lee Riggs, of the Port Barre Lumber Company, Port 
sarre, was in New Orleans on business yesterday. 

W. H. Martz, of the Goodland Cypress Company and the 
Vacherie Cypress Company, has been making a business trip 
hrough the middle West. ; 

S. M. Bloss, of the Lyon Cypress Company, Garyville, is 
back from a brief business trip north. 

W. P. Toung, of the Lucas E. Moore Stave Company, is 

vending a month's vacation in Canada. 

George R. Nicholson, of the Waccamaw Lumber Company, 
Lolton, N. C., is in this city. 

The Gomilia-Demack Company, prominent exporter, has 
moved its offices from the Hibernia Bank building to 710 

nion street. 


John Holmes and J. T. Vickery, the latter being financial 
‘ent for the Mississippi Valley Transportation Company, 
hich proposes to estavlish a steamer and barge line from 
. Louis, via New Orleans, to New York, are in New Or- 
ans in the interest of their company and will conduct, it 
understood, an active canvass for subscriptions for the 
pital stock. 
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Lumber Export Business. 
The total exports of lumber, timber, logs and other 
‘orest products and manufactures out of New Orleans 
x September were: 


Boards, deals and plank—Belgium, 2,110,000 feet; British 
Honduras, 7,000 feet; Costa Rica, 185,000 feet; Cuba, 64,- 
v0 feet; Denmark, 310,000 feet; France, 296,000 feet; 
cermany, 633,000 feet; Guatemala, 101,000 feet ; Honduras, 

i,00G feet; Italy, 308,000 feet; Mexico, 334,000 feet; 

etherlands, 1,769,000 feet; Nicaragua, 112,000 feet; Nor- 
way, 50,000 feet; Panama, 426,000 feet; Spain, 80,000 feet; 
nited Kingdom, 4,275,000 feet; total, 11,096,000 feet. 

Sawn timber—France, 44,000 feet; Germany, 66,000 feet ; 
‘aly, 121,000 feet; United Kingdom, 68,000 feet; total, 
“99,000 feet. 

Staves—Austria, 970,004; Belgium, 9,880; France, 1,037,- 
566; Germany, 32,826; Italy, 420,380; Mexico, 13,500; Neth- 
erlands, 150,398; Portugal, 84,000; Spain, 997,340; United 
Ningdom, 203,994; total, 2,146,798 pieces. 

_ Timber, logs ete.—Austria, $1,600; Costa Rica, $1,228; 
Nrance, $1,320; Germany, $12,580; Guatemala, $333; Hon- 
duras, $165; Italy, $600; Mexico, $25,396; Netherlaaods, 

11.101; Nicaragua, $582; Panama, $7,042; United King- 
dom, $3,409; total, $65,696. 

_All other lumber—Germany, $1,000; Netherlands, $3,051 ; 
United Kingdom, $205; total, $4,256. 

Manufactures of lumber—British Honduras, $1,554; Costa 
Rica, $833; Cuba, $2,694; Germany, $450; Guatemala, $279; 
Honduras, $961; Mexico, $11,693; Netherlands, $999; Nica- 
ragua, $1,708; Panama, $3,977; United Kingdom, $11,587; 
total, $36,375. 


SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA NEWS. 


Lake CHARLES, LaA., Oct. 20.—The only change in the 
lumber situation in southwestern Louisiana during the 
last ten days has been a slightly increased demand for 
assorted yard stocks. Rains in Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma during the two weeks just closed had an in- 
direct effect in bringing about this condition. The 
retailers in the middle West rely upon the farmers, and 
the farmers rely upon the weather. 





The curtailment policy which is being pursued by the 


yellow pine mills in the southern and western part of 
Louisiana and in southeastern Texas is beginning to show 
Several of the largest lumber dealers in Kansas 
City, Mo., and St. Louis, Mo., have been in the market 
for stock during the last weeks, and the most notable 
feature about this business is that these dealers have 


results. 


taken such stuff as they wanted and at list prices. 


The Central Lumber Company, of Mansfield, has sold 
its large planer to A. H. Loeb, of Chicago, for $42,000 
The Central company will not go into liquidation 
and will make many improvements in its holding in this 
It will build a large mill either in this city 
It is said that Mr. Loeb is the 
representative of the large Chicago mail order house of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., and that the planer at this place 
will immediately be turned into a large factory to make 
The tramroad of 
the Central company, which is being built out of Mans- 
field into the timber south of the city, has reached Sandy 


eash. 


territory. 
or at some nearby point. 


doors, mantels and fancy furniture. 


Point on the Sabine river. 


A contract has been entered into between the Brown- 
Burt Logging Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., and the 
Orange-West Lumber Company, of Orange, by which the 
former company agrees to raise and save about 4,000,000 
feet of lumber in the Sabine river belonging to the 


Orange-West company. 


R. D. Steele, of Port Arthur, was in Beaumont this 
week adjusting the insurance on the ill-fated schooner 
Katie Feore, of Mobile, which was wrecked in the Gulf 
hurricane, and after being adrift for almost thirty days 
was picked up and towed into Port Arthur. The schooner 
was valued at $7,000 and carried a cargo of lumber 


insured for $3,000. 


The saw mill of the Boyce Realty Company, of Boyce, 
which was closed for a long time, has resumed operation. 
An operation was performed on Capt. J. A. Bel, of the 
J. A. Bel Lumber Company, of Lake Charles, at the 
Johns Hopkins sanitarium, in Ba!timore, Md., during 
the last week, and from late reports Captain Bel gives 


every promise of permanent recovery. 


Hamons & Cash, timber contractors, of DeQuincey, have 
closed a contract with the Mexican National railway to 
furnish the company with a large amount of piling. The 
shipments will be made through Port Arthur and Sabine 


Pass by steamer to Mexican points. 


The Ludington, Wells & Van Schaick mills at Luding- 
The company is opening 
up a tramroad and is logging about 104,000 feet daily. 

D. C. Williams, of the Williams Lumber Company, of 
Thicket, made a trip to Beaumont last week in an effort 
to acquire sufficient cars with which to keep his mill 
going. The plant has been shut down for some time 


ton have resumed operation. 


owing to the car shortage. 


The State Forestry Association will hold a meeting in 
New Orleans November 1 and 2 in connection with the 


waterways meeting. 


A line of freight boats will be established soon to 
handle business between Lake Charles and Galveston, 
The line will at first consist 
One boat will make Galveston and return 
twice a week, while the other boat will make Corpus 
Christi and Mexican points, making a trip about every 


Tex., and Mexican points, 
of two boats. 


ten days. 


Many of the largest yellow pine mills in the Louisiana- 
Texas longleaf yellow pine district are suffering loss 
due to a lack of cars. As many of the largest lumber 
dealers in the big centers are buying on a handtomouth 
basis very naturally all orders are given subject to prompt 
delivery. The present car shortage in this section makes 
it impossible for the mills to accept business calling for 
Where orders are placed with the 
railroad companies for fifteen and twenty cars the mills 


prompt delivery. 


consider themselves lucky in obtaining three or four. 


Among the prominent Lake Charles and Westlake lum- 
bermen who were appointed as delegates to the annual 
meeting of the Inland Interstate Waterway League, at 
Corpus Christi, Tex., this month were Capt. George Lock, 
J. A. Bel, W. G. Moeling, Col. 8. T. Woodring, L. J. Bell, 
Rudolph Krause, Capt. W. B. Norris, J. M. Stout, W. J. 


Martin and W. P. Weber. 


The Hudson River Lumber Company, of DeRidder, 
has received an order from the Department of War at 
Washington for 15,000 feet of finished yellow pine to 
be used as battleship decking. This grade of lumber 
demands great care in selection and sawing, as it must 
undergo the closest scrutiny. The Hudson River mill is 
running four days a week and is cutting an average of 
125,000 feet daily. Hundreds of feet of asphalt dolly- 
ways have been completed and other improvements made. 
improvements are being made in the plant of 
the Talbot-Duhig Lumber Company, a few miles north 
Among them is the addition of picket 
and lath mill similar to the one in operation at the mill 
of the Hodge Fence Company, at Lake Charles. The 
capacity of the mill also is being enlarged. The mill 
has been cutting only 45,000 feet daily, but the new 
machinery will make it possible to cut almost 60,000 


Many 
of Lake Charles. 


feet daily. 


H. E. Sweet, superintendent of the Hudson River Lum- 
ber Company, of DeRidder, has gone to Kansas City, 
where he has entered a sanitarium and will remain some 
Mr. Sweet has not been in 
During the absence of Mr. 
Sweet John Tennant has been placed in charge of the 


time to receive treatment. 
good health for some time. 


plant. 
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WE SHIP PROMPTLY 


FIR LUMBER 


VERTICAL GRAIN 


FLOORING 


Red Cedar Lumber 
and Shingles 


Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G. FOSTER 
849-851 Security Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Paul and Tacoma Lbr. Go, 


TACOMA, WASH. 
B. G. GRIGGS, President 
A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President 
GEORGE BROWNE, Sec’y and Treas. 
C. A. FOSTER, Ass't Sec’y and Treas, 
OC. W. GRIGGS, Chairman Board of Trustees 


i recenenemenmeteenmenienenmenentl 


f “«1N TIMES PAST : 


when people didn’t know about our Fir doors, They 
used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are aneient history. 


NOW 


where the ambitious builder wants something 


- BETTER THAN PINE, 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or vertical 
grain stiles and rails and beautifully figured panels 
and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We als- sanufacture Cedar Poors, Fir and Cedar 
Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Colamns—in fact, pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


OUR CUSTOMERS WILL MEP ¢ AT THE 
HOO-HOO HOUSE, A, Y. P, EXPOSITION, 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New land ttepresentatives, 
Harry L. FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, 
Spokane Representative, H. 8. OSGOOD, Spokane, Wash. a 


























WE ARE CAR AND CARGO 
SHIPPERS OF 


LONG and LARGE TIMBERS 


SPARS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


Pacific National Lumber Co, 


Mills at Ashford, Wash. TACOMA, WASH. 














MAKES LO 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE fi SS,Gc% sont 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Il. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


OcToBER 23, 1909. 








We Can Ship Immediately 


_ FIR FLOORING 
AND CEILING 


All Grades 


Red Cedar Siding 


All Grades 


LATH AND SHINGLES 








FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 


Main Office and Mills: 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON 


Minneapolis Office: 1029 Lumber Exchange 











Try us on 


Mixed Carloads 


FLOORING. 
DROP SIDING. 
FINISH. 
STEPPING, 
CEILING. 
BATTENS. 


RED CEDAR { Suncies 











McWilliams & Henry, lnc. 


Eastern Office: | Mill at 


Hamilton & Strong, EVERETT, WASH. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


r-™FIR and CEDAR 
LUMBER 


ALL GRADES OF 


Red Cedar Shingles 


ne IN TRANSIT 














Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


H Q. SEIFFERT CO. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Eastern Office, W. W. VAWTER, Re; ive, Mi li 


MILLS AT EVERETT AND MONROE, WASH. 

















Hints for Retailers 


That will prove adaptable to your own business are 
found in the Realm of the Retailer—a book contain- 
ing the best of Met L Saley’s writings, Illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth, postpaid for, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 














AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


JACKSON, Miss., Oct. 16.—Mississippi lumbermen gen- 
erally are much encouraged with present conditions; 
export trade is better and improving steadily. Mills in 
the southern part of the state now have three outlets for 
their output that are especially strong—export demand, 
railroad trade and interior timber demand. Demand for 
timbers is heavy. A large number of orders are in the 
hands of the millmen and some of the buying firms have 
men searching the country over for this stock, which is 
hard to find. Car material also is in heavy demand. It 
is evident that car shops and railroads are having to 
buy in large quantities and can no longer keep the mat- 
ter secret. The result is that this stock also has ad- 
vanced very much. The most conservative millmen in 
this section declare that business is improving all the 
time. Finish stock, excepting uppers, is a drag on the 
market. No. 1 flooring is hard to get and sells at a 
premium, but the lower grades are almost off the market 
in the yard trade. Most mi.ls, however, cut large quan- 
tities for export or timbers and car material, More 
buyers are in the field than for a long time. 

The trouble now is a shortage of cars. It has not yet 
become very serious, but it strikes one mill and then 
another, lasting a few days—sometimes a week—before 
it gives way. The Gulf & Ship Island and the Illiuois 
Central have no surplus cars, and just a little greater 
demand is going to make a very serious car shortage east 
of the river. Railroad men are warning shippers to pre- 
pare themselves as best they can for this probable con- 
dition. The high price of cotton is bringing that prod- 
uct out strong, there is a large movement of. other soil 
products and lumber is moving in large quantities. 

Another feature of the lumber trade, and a good one, 
is that practically all the mills are shipping their entire 
daily output. In fact, many are shipping more than 
they saw and are cutting down their surplus. Very rarely 
is there any night sawing, and the demand is taking the 
present supply faster than it is being made. Stocks at 
the mills are not too large, and the millmen are inclined 
to keep these about as they now are. Oldtime millmen 
feel very confident that they will realize more profit 
from their business from this time on and express them- 
selves very freely about the better conditions. 

O. W. Conner, manager for the Conner Bros. Lumber 
Company at Seminary, met with a serious accident re- 
cently with his automobile. He was thrown from the car 
on his head and was in a very serious condition for sev- 
eral days. He is now able to be about, though com- 
plaining much of the effects of the accident. 

L. M. Noland, in charge of the Kola Lumber Com- 
pany at Kola, says his company is cutting all the lumber 
it can and is finding sale for it as fast as produced. Mr. 
Noland reports a better condition in the lumber trade 
and improvement over a month ago. He is having some 
trouble getting all the cars needed, as many others are 
also having, but so far has been able to fill his orders 
fairly satisfactorily. The Kola Lumber Company’s mill 
is new, the old one having burned some time ago. 

P. H. Ikeler’s mill at Moselle burned to the ground on 
the 10th of this month. Mr. Ikeler was in the north at 
the time. He will rebuild at once. The planing mill was 
saved. 

The Cline-Holmes Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg, is 
rapidly completing its mill at Franklin, La., and expect 
to be making lumber before the new year. 

The Ingram-Holmes Lumber Company, at Lyman, has 
just cleared its third cargo for the foreign market this 
summer. This company has had several partial cargoes 
during this time, but has cleared two entirely itself and 
the larger part of third one. Mr. Lindsey, who until 
recently was manager for this company, expects soon to 
be interested in southern pine again. He has spent part 
of the summer in the West, having, as he says, the time 
of his life. Mrs. Lindsey accompanied him on his trip. 

J. R. Pratt, president of the Ten Mile Lumber Com- 
pany, at Ten Mile, has begun construction on his new mill 
that will occupy the place of the one that burned last 
year. Mr. Pratt has let the contract to Filer & Stowel, 
of Milwaukee, who will build for him an uptodate mill 
of 100,000-foot capacity. Mr. Pratt expects to have the 
mill in operation about the first of the new year. He 
has recently leased the mill at Mill View, which will be 
operated in connection with the new mill. The leased 
mill is being used and will continue to be used for the 
export trade. Mr. Pratt has been holding back the build- 
ing of his new mill until he saw the need for it. He 
believes now that conditions warrant him in making the 
outlay. Having the name of being one of the most suc- 
cessful millmen in this state his judgment is taken at 
its full value by other lumbermen. 








SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 


WarREN, ARK., Oct. 17.—Arkansas shortleaf yellow 
pine is in good demand. Manufacturers are holding up 
the prices and are not soliciting business where it is 
necessary to make a reduction in prices to secure it. 
They are glad to book all the orders they can get at 
market prices, but do not care for the low priced orders, 
as they believe there will be a betterment. While the 
volume of orders for the week has not been exceptionally 
large there has been more received than for the week 
preceding. Local mills had some difficulty this week in 
obtaining suitable cars for shipping their product, but 
this shortage has been remedied and they have been able 
to get what cars they wanted. 

Hoss & Richard’s saw mill, near Gassville, that has 
been under construction for several weeks, began opera- 
tions last Thursday. A large force is employed in manu- 
facturing hardwood timber. 

J. W. Brown and A. E. Silverton, who own mills in 
this state, have bought the controlling interest in the 
Interstate Lumber Company, at Columbia, Miss., a mil- 
lion-dollar concern organized about three years ago. 


C. J. Mansfield, secretary and general manager of the 
Arkansas Lumber Company, left last Sunday morning 
for St. Louis. He was accompanied by his daughter, 
Miss Hallie, wko has. been visiting her father for about 
two weeks. 

E. B. Eckard, of Carbondale, Ill., representative for 
the Southern Lumber Company in southern Illinois, and 
George Huthmacher, retail lumber dealer of Murphys 
boro, Ill., are the guests of the Southern Lumber Com 
pany, of this city. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MOBILE, ALA., Oct. 18.—As has been outlined in this 
correspondence for two or three weeks, there has been 
an upward tendency in the price of sawn timber at 
the Gulf ports, with a gradual: marking up of the 
price fraction by fraction, week by week, till now it 
has reached a 25-cent basis. Sales have been made at 
Mobile at that figure during the last week, but for 
timber of 30 and 32% cubic feet average 26 cents has 
been reached in some cases. Sales made recently are 
mainly to shippers having engagements for early load- 
ing, but some additions to stock have been made also. 
Confidence in the stability of the market is general 
and supplies have not been increased by advancing 
prices, but a 26-cent price undoubtedly will bring out 
timber from mills that will not cut square timber at 
lower prices. The strength of other markets leaves 
producers rather indifferent to proposals for sawn 
timber. 

Reports from abroad are that conditions are not in 
harmony with those prevailing on this side, there being 
only a moderate demand, with current prices inade- 
quate to cover c. i. f. costs. Occasional sales are re- 
ported affording a slight profit, but these are generally 
of small magnitude. The tendency of the foreign mar- 
ket is, however, firmer, and shippers are waiting until 
transactions can be closed on a satisfactory. basis. 
The general market has advanced in much less degree 
than at the Gulf ports, and a further rise is essential 
to correspond with the increased cost of supplies. Only 
moderate exports of timber from the Gulf ports were 
reported during the last week. 

The inquiry for River Plate schedules is moderate in 
extent, and the vessels chartered each week indicate a 
healthy continuance of the trade with that region. 
Prices are firm under the pressure of the competing 
demand from the interior markets. The growth in 
this year’s exports to Argentina and Uruguay, as com 
pared with that of former years, has been commented 
on before, but it does not appear that the capacity of 
the market has been overtaxed, and stocks at the 
River Plate ports are not reported as excessive. The 
exports during the last week included cargoes of six 
sailing vessels and a part steam cargo, 6,190,000 fect 
in all. The H. Weston Lumber Company cleared one 
eargo for Bahia Blanca, where the receipts for the 
year have been unusually large; Rix M. Robinson, of 
Pensacola, had one for Rosario; two were for Monte- 
video by the Chicago-Gulf Lumber Company and W. 
Denny & Co.; the Pensacola Lumber Company and 
Hugo Forchheimer cleared cargoes for Buenos Ayres. 

Exports to Porto Rico for the last nine months have 
reached practically 15,000,000 feet, these figures includ 
ing all exports from the Gulf since January 1. About 
half of this total went to San Juan, the remainder 
being divided among eight other ports. The total ex 
ceeds the outward movement for the entire twelve 
months of 1908, but is a little under that for nine 
months of 1907. The island has made great progress 
during recent years, and except for the backset of last 
year its importance in the lumber trade of the Gulf 
has been rapidly growing. 

The outward movement to Jamaica shows a decrease. 
For the last nine months it has aggregated 6,835,918 
feet, while for the year 1908 it reached 12,000,000 feet, 
or an average of 1,000,000 feet a month. This trade 
increased considerably through rebuilding of structures 
destroyed by the earthquake of three years ago. There 
are said to be several Kingston orders awaiting ship 
ment. 

Prices for West Indian schedules are firm with a 
small upward tendency. Shippers find considerable 
‘‘shopping’’ necessary in placing orders. Cuban ex- 
ports were above the weekly average, amounting to 
about 2,500,000 feet. About 1,000,000 feet of this was 
by steamer from Mobile; three schooner cargoes were 
from Tampa, three from Pascagoula and one from Mo- 
bile. The Bay Shore Lumber Company, of Mobile, 
cleared a vessel for Areceibo, Porto Rico. 

The condition of the market for prime lumber dis 
closes the fact that there are no better proposals in 
evidence than £18 5s for 11-inch and up, but some but- 
ers are still endeavoring to close at £18 a standard. 
Neither price is adequate to correspond with local 
prices. Offerings are limited and the mills find no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining full prices for their product. Sales 
of 8- and 10-inch have been made at £17, affording a 
little better opportunity for profit. 

The conditions prevailing in the interior trade are 
fully up to expectations and prices are well maintained. 
There is a gradual strengthening in the average of 
quotations, and no falling off in orders. Car shortage 
is already manifest and is seriously troubling manu- 
facturers in some sections, while it seems only a ques- 
tion of a short time before all the mills will be more 
or less affected. The output is growing slightly, but 
has not been extended to the proportions of other lines 
in active and rising markets. It is reported that Texas 
mills are curtailing production while, on the other 
hand, some Louisiana mills in sections where the re- 
cent storm felled many trees are pushing their produc- 
tion to the limit in order to saw up this fallen timber. 

The demand for car material continues. Heavy tim- 
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vers, car sills and car siding, roofing ete. continue in 
trong demand. Railroad plans call for active progress 
through the winter in repairing old equipment and 
uilding new, and the requirements for that purpose 
will be large. Yard buying is on the increase. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


GULFPORT, Miss., Oct. 18.—South African tenders are 
more in evidence and show the probability of future 
sood business. It is not expected, however, that this 
narket will offer opportunity for competition among 
shippers until the English consumption is well under 
way, inasmuch as its dutiable imports are more or less 
dependent upon the volume of profitable mahogany ship- 
ments to English ports. As it is reliably reported that 
the measures for colonial expansion and improvement, 
which are advocated by the British colonial secretaries, 
will receive but scant attention during the present pro- 
tective movement it is probable that very few tenders 
will be received from the chief railway storekeepers of 
the South African railroads and practically all attention 
will be devoted to filling mining-timber specifications 
which will call for a large amount of creosoted stock. 
The consumption of sawn timber in ports of the United 
Kingdom is reported as being about half the receipts, 
but as ¢. i. f. prices are being recognized by British pur- 
chasers as properly established on firmer basic values a 
larger volume of sales is predicted. Local prices on 
delivered lots of sawn timber are hovering around 26 and 
27 cents and an increased supply at a lower figure is 
being talked of. 

South American business and general West Indian 
business are holding up well, no change in prices over 
last quotations having been noted. 

Italian trade appears to be on the increase and sev- 
eral inquiries for stock for this trade are current. As 
these stocks do not seem to be easily acquired, a slight 
increase in price is expected. 

Cuban business shows improvement, one shipping con- 
cern considering a proposal for twelve consecutive ship- 
ments to one of the larger ports of the island. The man- 
ager of the company stated that the terms mentioned in 
the proposal, considering the former unsteady condition 
of this mart, are satisfactory and that there is evidence 
to prove that business soon will be upon a substantial 
basis. 

The closing of a number of contracts for 30-day deliv- 
ery of 1 inch to 3x11 inch and wider prime at $31.50 
a thousand feet delivered, and for 9 inch and wider, 12 
feet and up long, at $30 would indicate a slightly weaker 
prime market. These contracts cover parcels larger than 
six cars each. 

The interior market, since the opening of fall busi- 
ness, has absorbed the attention of the majority of 
mills to the exclusion of a good percentage of trade with 
the exporters. This market is reported as showing a 
decline of 50 cents a thousand feet in offerings on 
dressed stock—one result of the approaching end of the 
building season. Prices for dressed building materials 
will be decidedly easier and, as it is estimated that 30 
percent of the cut of the mills which practically make 
a specialty of these stocks is purchased for export and 
that with the decline in consumption of interior stocks 
ihe entire attention of these manufacturers will be di- 
rected toward the export market, a corresponding lower 
figure for export stocks is confidently expected. Requi- 
sitions for car material are still being filled in large 
quantities and a number of specifications for car siding, 
fiooring, roofing and sills are being received. It is stated 
that this market should continue brisk. Clearances, week 
ended October 16: 


DESTINATION AND BOAT— Value. Feet. 
Antwerp, British steamship Glencoe, Eu- 

ropean Lumber Company............. $17,075 776,000 
Cristobal, British steamship Rose Lea, 

S. Bi. Nevior & CO. ...cccccscccesvces 9,806 438,000 
Cristobal, British steamship Rose Lea, 

S. E. Naylor & Co., 1 lot doors, sashes. ee «s4ecuee 
Cristobal, British steamship Rose Lea, 

S. E. Naylor & Co., 2,016 poles........ err 
Cristobal, British steamship Rose Lea, 

Db. L. Gillespie Company............-- 7,746 217,000 
Buenos Ayres, British steamship Tower- é 

gate, FB. We. TROT... cece ccccsass 48,000 2,613,000 





SEEK TIMBERLAND TAX REBATE ON TIMBER- 
LANDS. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 19.—Timber owners in St. 
‘Tammany parish appeared before the police jury sit- 
ting at Covington and asked for a reduction of the 
assessments against their timber lands, on the plea that 
they had been damaged from 15 to 35 percent by the 
storm, After consultation the jury replied that it con- 
sidered itself estopped from altering the assessments 
after the assessors’ rolls had been reviewed and ap- 
proved and the tax levy fixed, but promised to place the 
matter before its attorneys and get a professional 
opinion as to what relief might be legally afforded the 
petitioners. 
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BOILER EXPLODES; SEVEN DEAD. 


CAMDEN, ARK., Oct. 19.—Seven persons were killed 
Monday by a boiler explosion at the plant of the Griffin 
Lumber Company, of Camden. A steam register on the 
boiler failed to register an overpressure. The mill was 
wrecked. Six men who were at work in the mill were 
killed outright and the wife of Superintendent Reed 
was killed by a flying brick which penetrated her house, 
several rods from the plant. The boiler head demol- 
ished the dry kiln, 300 rods from the scene of the explo- 
sion. This is one of the most serious casualties of the 


kind on record. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC POINTS. 


Brokers and Millmen Have Different Opinions As 
to Market Conditions—Georgia Wholesalers 
Visit Mills - Confidence in Future. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 18.—There is a difference of 
opinien between the brokers and the millmen as to the 
condition of the market in lumber. The former claim 
that they can buy stuff for less than they paid two weeks 
ago, and the latter say that prices are being held at list, 
and some mills claim to have made bills above list this 
week. Whichever side is right, business is good, both as 
to outside and local consumption. The planing mills 
in this city are running night and day. 

Advices are that the movement in New England in 
building and improving cotton factories is still active and 
that within a short time there will be a demand for 
6,000,000 feet of lumber for that purpose. About 
12,000,000 feet already have been bought. 

The Pennsylvania road has just bought 15,000,000 
feet of car material. The yards are also active, stocks 
having run down. Much of the business now being placed 
is for spring delivery. 

The mills are closing freely, most of them having 
from forty to sixty days’ cutting ahead. While they are 
sanguine that prices will go higher, they believe the in- 
creased demand will cause it and are getting good prices 
now. 

The cypress market is quiet, except in shingles and 
lath, which have advanced about 25 cents a thousand. 

Among lumbermen visitors this week were Alfred R. 
Sax and Jesse Eppinger, of New York; George Knoblock 
and Charles Painter, of Chicago; J. J. Vort, of Van 
Wert, Ohio, and the following from this territory: 
J. W. Melton, Citra; C. E. Melton, Micanopy, on his 
way to Baltimore; R. J. Davis, Alachua; C. Land, Al- 
bany, Ga.; R. H. Paul, Watertown; H. E. Beatty, Val- 
dosta; T. C. Williams, Moultrie; B. F. Camp, White 
Springs, and E. P. Rentz, Ocala. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 18.—An indication of the im- 
proved conditions prevalent in this territory is that 
Atlanta wholesale dealers in lumber are making special 
trips to southern Georgia and Florida to place their 
orders with the mills of the yellow pine district. 
When times are dull, the mill salesmen flock to the 
wholesaler. But whenever the latter goes to the mills 
then orders are brisk all the way around. 

Frank G. Lake, one of the best known wholesale and 
retail dealers in this city, recently returned from such 
a trip. He visited a number of mills and placed large 
orders for the supply of his local and eastern trade. 
He was greatly interested to observe the signs of 
renewed activity that are evident almost everywhere 
in the yellow pine country. The mills are going full 
time at capacity. The outlook for yellow pine is 
stronger than for two years. The sash, door and blind 
markets show no special advance in prices, but the 
demand continues firm. Heavy orders are being placed 
for special dimension stuff, while the heavier stock is 
also selling well. 

Martin F. Amorous, of the Union Pinopolis saw 
mills, located at Kingwood, has returned from an in- 
spection of mills and timberlands in Texas. Mr. 
Amorous will soon go to Fivay, Fla., as general man- 
ager of the Aripika saw mills, a concern that is one 
of the largest of its kind in the South and which em- 
ploys something over 1,000 people. Until recently Mr. 
Amorous has been chiefly interested in the Union 
Pinopolis mills. These, however, have cut out all 
their timber near Kingwood and will cease operation. 
He has resigned his seat in the city council. 

Work on the construction truck and seale manufac- 
turing plant has begun at Rome, Ga. It is backed by 
local capitalists and is said to be the only truck and 
seale factory in the South. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorFOLK, VA., Oct. 16.—North Carolina pine trade has 
shown a slight reaction, but is still firm, prices being 
maintained on the basis of from $1.50 to $3 a thousand 
better than during summer. 

It is not easy to place orders for any line of stock 
because of a growing confidence of operators in the 
future. This attitude by no means is confined to the 
manufacturing element, but to wholesalers and the trade 
generally. 

A prominent manufacturer remarked a few days ago 
that manufacturers have been too prone to make lumber 
and pile it up with their eyes shut, so to speak, regardless 
of market conditions. 

The semiannual meeting of the North Carolina Pine 
Association will be held, as previously noted, on Thurs- 
day, October 28. In view of the encouraging outlook 
and the need of carefully considering the situation, 
a large and representative attendance is expected, not 
only of members but other manufacturers making and 
marketing North Carolina pine. The meeting will be 
held in the Casino at Cape Henry, about eighteen miles 
from Norfolk, looking out upon the broad Atlantic. The 
business session will be followed by an oldtime Virginia 
oyster roast, in which the famous Lynnhaven oysters will 
play a most agreeable part. 

George K. Smith, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, St. Louis, Mo., paid a visit 
to Norfolk this week and said that the yellow pine situa- 
{ion was improving. 

Walter Albert, representing the J. S. Hoskins Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, Md., was in town for three days this 
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MILLS LOCATED AS FOLLOWS: : 
Lyman, Wash., on G. N. Ry. Maple Valley, Wash., onC. & P.S. 
Birdsview, Wash., on G. N. Ry. Tenino, Wash,, on N. P. Ry. 
Chewelah, Wash.,onG.N. Ry. Orillia, Wash., on N. P. Ry. 
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are a specialty with us. We do 
our own logging and are pre- 
pared to make prompt shipments 
on anything you may require. 
@ If you have had trouble in get- 


ting dressed timbers, better take 
the matter up with us, for we 
can surface up to 30x30. A 
good supply of yard stock always 
on hand. No matter what your 
need let us have your inquiries. 


Gold Bar Lumber Co. 


Seattle, Washington 








PACIFIC COAST LUMBER & SHINGLES 


TYEE LUMBER CO. 


DEALERS 
IN SATISFACTION 


. CENTRAL BLDG, SEATTLE, WASH. 











The Natural Wealth 


In Pacific Northwest Timber Lands is just be:ng realized. 
Prices are low here now but will advance very rapi«!y in 
the next few years—Government Estimates say values 
wil! increase many times in the future. 

We can arrange negotiations for several timber tracts 
and Mill Properties that offer exception»! values. Write 
for booklet **The facts about Pacific Coast Timber "which 
have been compiled for those interested in timberland 
investments. 


R. J. Menz Lumber Co. 


Lumber, Shingles and Timber Lands 
AMERICAN BANK BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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MR. LUMBER DEALER—YOu can greatly increase your 
yearly profits by handling Cyclone Farm Gates in connec- 
tion with your other lines. Cyclone Gates are the strongest 
gates made. They are the easiest sellers. Give the best 
of satisfactionin use. Our pricesto you will make them a 
fast moving stock. WE SELL ONLY THROUGH DEALERS, 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY “itiincis" 
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Quick Shipment. 


WE WISH TO MOVE: — 
10 Cars 8" No. 2 Shiplap 10 to 16 ft. 
Western Pine. 


5 Cars 8" No. 3 Shiplap 10 to 18 ft. 
Western Pine. 


3 Cars 2x4—16 Fir and Lach. 
4 Cars 2x6—16 Fir and Larch. 
Can furnish good assortment yard 


stock of Western Pine. Ask for our 
low prices. 








Wm. Musser Lumber 
& Mfg. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 








We Want to Move 


A QUANTITY OF 


Western Pine Shop 
Idaho White Pine Match Plank 


—and— 


Idaho White Pine Yard Stock 
Bement-Harold Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Spokane, Washington. 


Wholesalers. 











DOORS 
WESTERN SOFT INE 


ILL OLVE d & ROBLEM 


BECAUSE CLEARER— 
STRONGER—SMOOTHER 


Washington Mill Company 


Spokane, Wash. 











"ante BOLES Sonne 
PHOENIX LUMBER CO., SROK4ne. 











week on business. Mr. Albert expressed himself as 
highly pleased with conditions and states that the gen- 
eral impression is that good business can be looked for, 
with prices fast becoming satisfactory. 

Frank Swain, secretary of H. M. Bickford & Co., 
Boston, Mass., was in Norfolk this week and took occa- 
sion to say that North Carolina pine affairs were looking 
much better in New England. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 20.—According to C. E. Melton, 
president of the C. E. Melton Lumber Company, of 
Maconopy, Fla., statements that ordinary sizes of Geor- 
gia pine are plentiful and that only heavy stocks, such 
as are used in slow-burning construction of large build- 
ings, command a premium over list prices because of the 
alleged fact that the builders happen to have placed 
contracts which must be filled before the approach of the 
cold weather and want such lumber in a rush, must be 
dismissed as lacking foundation. Mr. Melton was in 


Baltimore last Monday on a business trip and called on 
some of his connections to discuss trade details. All 
kinds of Georgja pine are being called for with great 
freedom, he asserted, and there is not a mill in the long- 
leaf pine section which did not have more orders than 
it could take care of. In support of this statement 
he referred to the last meeting of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, at which about 400 mills were 
represented: Out of this total, Mr. Melton said, only 
four or five reported that they were shut down, and thes 
were impelled to suspend operation for causes that had 
nothing to do with the state of trade. 

Osear Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., of Pittsburg, 
Pa., was a recent visitor. Mr. Babcock stated that 
prices were advancing, with the demand increasing. 

Another visitor was Mr, Fassett, representing the 
George B. Emory Company, of Chelsea, Mass., who placed 
orders for mahogany. 

John L. Alcock, of John L. Aleock & Co., Gay and 
Baltimore streets, was away for a week in West Vir 
ginia. 





TRADE EVENTS OF THE WEEK IN ST. LOUIS. 





Yellow Pine Sales Not Up to Average— President Taft to Be Entertained in True Southern 
Style—Impetus Given to Hardwoods. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 19.—While yellow pine has not 
shown the same degree of improvement that the hard- 
wood business has shown, still the feeling is becoming 
more optimistic, even though actual sales have not been 
up to the standard this week. The lumbermen express 
confidence in the stability of the market, notwithstand- 
ing certain unfavorable surface manifestations. 

The most unpleasant feature of the yellow pine situa- 
tion as reflected at this market is an overproduction at 
the mills. Stock is accumulating faster than it is being 
shipped out, although there is an earnest effort being 
made to eut down the output. Operators who are 
earnestly consistent in equalizing the supply and the 
demand have gone as far as they dare in the matter of 
curtailment. Some have shut down their mills entirely, 
others have put their mills on short time, and there are 
those whose plants can not be operated on less than full 
capacity without grave loss. Some mills, however, are 
reported to be operating day and night. 


To Welcome the President. 


St. Louis will be in the limelight again next week 
when she entertains the President of the United States 
and the distinguished public and private citizens who are 
interested in the deep waterway improvement of the 
Mississippi valley and the conservation of the nation’s 
natural resources. Monday will be the big day. On this 
date the nation’s chief executive will be present and 
representative business organizations, public dignitaries 
and private citizens etc., will assemble in St. Louis and 
proceed to New Orleans, La., by train and boat, where 
the great conservation convention will be held. 

St. Louis, just recovering from the effects of her 
centennial celebration, is getting ready to do honor to 
the distinguished guests, and the day prior to the de- 
parture of the delegations for the South will be charac- 
terized by a full measure of appropriate functions. The 
river fleet which is to carry the party to New Orleans is 
already mobilizing at this port. The Oleander, a light- 
house tender, which is to carry the President and his 
immediate party on the trip, came up the river from 
Memphis the other day and is receiving fresh paint and 
varnish from stem to stern. Other government river 
boats have arrived and are being overhauled. The tor- 
pedo fleet, which has been lying off St. Louis since the 
centennial celebration, has been painted and polished, 
and on the whole it is a spick and span fleet which will 
point its nose south when Mr. Taft steps aboard the 
Oleander. 

The President will be a very busy man next Monday. 
He will be received with all the warmth for which 
St. Louis is justly celebrated, and dined by the local 
commercial organizations in a manner befitting the first 
officer of the land. The president will dedicate the pub- 
lic building at East St. Louis. When he steps upon the 
Oleander the rest of the fleet will be ready to drop ‘into 
line and follow the flagship down stream. The fleet will 
be joined all the way down the river by boats contain- 
ing delegations from the various important river towns, 
so that it will be a very imposing fleet when it reaches 
New Orleans. The members of the Missouri Forestry 
Commission will go by train. 


Despondent Ball Fan. 


Ben 8. Woodhead, the genial Beaumont (Tex.) lumber- 
man, whose smile, like that of the exponent of a cele- 
brated breakfast food, has never been known to come 
off, passed through St. Louis this week, a sadder and a 
wiser man, but still imbued with the belief that the 
Detroit ‘‘Tigers’’ are the best baseball team on earth. 
Mr. Woodhead is a baseball ‘‘fan’’ the like of which 
they do not breed above Beaumont. When he found that 
the decisive game of the championship series was going 
to be played in Detroit, Mich., he took the fastest train 
out of Beaumont, landed in Detroit in time to pay $15 
for a box seat—and several more dollars besides, for the 
privilege of doing so—and was positive that the Detroits 
would most everlastingly ‘‘lambaste’’ the Pittsburgs. 
Wher the final score was announced Mr. Woodhead 
almost lost his ‘‘ warranted to wear’’ smile and ‘‘hiked’’ 
for home, stopping in St. Louis only long enough to 
look up some of the local Detroit rooters for a word of 
sympathy. Incidentally Mr. Woodhead said that he had 
hopes for a good season ahead in the lumber business. 


Trade Gossip. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Long and Miss Loula Long, of Kansas 
City, are in St. Louis this week attending the annual horse 
show, which opened Monday evening. Miss Long is a noted 
whip and brought with her a string of cup winners from 
her famous stables. It is said that Miss Long’s string of 
thoroughbreds is next in value to Mrs. Vanderbilt’s. At the 
opening session of the show Miss Long wen in the several 
classes in which she was entered. 

Charles D. Adams, one of St. Louis’ young lumbermen, 
formerly connected with the selling department of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Company and later sales manager for the 
Consolidated Mills Company, has accepted a _ position in 
the Texarkana office of the William Buchanan Lumber Com- 
pany. Mr. Adams carries with him into the Southwest 
the well wishes of a host of St. Louis friends. 

Lee Howell, cashier for the Alf. Bennett Lumber Com- 
pany, and a young lumberman of much promise, has gone 
to Dayton, Tex., to take a course of practical sawmill 
schooling at the plant of the Dayton Lumber Company, one 
of the Bennett mills. Mr. Howell will begin at the bottom 
and learn all the rudiments of the business, after which he 
will be thoroughly equipped to sell lumber. 

W. M. Kingsbury, of the J. R. Perkins Lumber Company, 
has resigned to accept a position with the O'Neill Lumber 
Company as manager of its Hattiesburg oftice. 

James W. Bemis, the St. Louis lumberman aeronaut, has 
promised to take Alf. Bennett and “Bige’’ Ramsay for an 
afternoon's ride in the clouds in the balloon Missouri next 
week. Mr. Ramsay and Mr. Bennett are eager to make a 
flight. 

Clifford Mansfield, of the Arkansas Lumber Company, was 
up from the mills this week. He reported that production in 
his section was still ahead of shipments, in spite of the 
fact that the mills have done all within their power to 
curtail. Mr. Mansfield says that he has kept his plant 
running only because of a moral obligation to keep his men 
in employment. 

A. J. Neimeyer, of the Monarch Lumber Company, reports 
that sales are somewhat improved this week, although prices 
are badly off. He says that there is a growing tendency on 
the part of the operators to curtail, but orders are not 
plentiful enough to get ahead of the production. 

The W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company reports that its 
sales have shown a substantial increase.- W. T. Ferguson 
says that there has been an increased demand and that 
prices on several items within the week have been materially 
advanced, 

Prominent Lumberman Resigns, 


J. C. Graham, secretary of the Van Cleve Lumber 
Company, has resigned his position. Mr. Graham has 
been with the Van Cleve Lumber Company for almost 
seven years. Aside from filling the position of secretary 
of the concern he was generally recognized by the trade 
as the sales manager as well. He was accounted one of 
the sharpest, shrewdest lumbermen in St. Louis, and 
besides his intimate knowledge of the business, possesses 
an excellent memory, carrying records and prices in his 
head that would be a task for ordinarily gifted mortals 
to keep, account of in the usual way. Recently, owing to 
the increasing volume of business, a slight reorganiza 
tion was effected in the company. Mr. Graham was put 
in charge of the timber department and R. M. Orris was 
made manager of the yardstock department. The resig- 
nation of Mr. Graham moves the other officers up 2 
notch in the governing staff. Ben L. Van Cleve is presi- 
dent, general manager and treasurer; T. R. Van Cleve, 
vice president; S. W. Morten, secretary; R. M. Morris, 
sales manager. 





MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 19.—A remarkable impetus was 
given to the local hardwood market this week, through 
a natural, healthy improvement in underlying conditions 
that crystallized in the form of active buying. Thus 
far October has proven satisfactory. Most of the loca! 
dealers already are considerably ahead of last year. 
Business is looking up better than at any other time 
since the actual panic became a thing of the past. 

The second storm which swept the South last week 
caused damage to some of the mills. The cypress mills 
in southern Louisiana were especial sufferers. The pro- 
duction of cypress has been lessened to a considerable 
extent from this and other natural causes, and this has 
had a strengthening effect upon the price tone, Orders 
are coming in more freely from all sources—retailers, 
factories, railroad and implement manufacturers. The 
ear shortage is beginning to be a serious factor in the 
cypress situation. Practically all of the mills report 
a shortage of cars, especially those that do not have the 
advantage of more than one line, ; 

St. Louis is going to lose one of its most prominent 
and influential lumbermen next month. William Dings, 
secretary of the Garetson, Greason Lumber Company, 
will go to Chicago to take charge of a branch sales office 
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wr his concern. The Garetson, Greason company sells a 
jarge portion of its stock in Chicago, where Mr. Dings 
of necessity is obliged to spend most of his time. His 
Chieago trade has developed to such an extent that it 





W. W. DINGS, ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Secretary Garetson, Greason Lumber Company. 


requires his personal attention and for this reason he 
has decided to open up a Chicago office. Mr. Dings has 
resigned from the Missouri State Forestry Commission, 
the Lumbermen’s Club and the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
of St. Louis. His loss will be keenly felt. 

Albert Behrens, manager of the St. Louis Sash & 
Door Works, states that the Rock Island plant is build- 
ing a large addition which is about completed, for the 
manufacture of hardwood doors. The building is being 
equipped with modern machinery and while the plant is 
turning out a limited number of doors every day, the fac- 
tory will not be running at full capacity for a few weeks. 
This marks an entirely new departure in the Rock Island 
sash and door trade. It is said to be about the only 
large hardwood door plant south of Wisconsin. Of late 
there has been a growing increase in the demand for 
hardwood doors and this departure on the part of the 
Rock Island Sash. & Door Works is for the purpose of 
making its own doors of this character instead of buying 
them, 

Newsy Notes. 


William Lothman, of the Lothman Cypress Company, 
feels encouraged over the outlook for cypress. He says 
that his sales this month have largely exceeded those of a 
year ago and he expects that October on the whole will be 
more than satisfactory, all things considered. Mr. Lothman 
says that the demand is getting stronger all the time and 
at prices have firmed up considerably. He says that the 
recent storms in the South did damage to three of his 
lls in southern Louisiana, but the damage is not of a 
‘ious nature, although it has been sufficient to put a 
ck on production. Mr. Lothman says that the car short- 
e is beginning to be a serious factor in the situation. 
Albert Behrens, of the St. Louis Sash & Door Works, 
says that millwork business is picking up nicely. A feature 
this week’s business, he says, is the heavy demand tor 
iss. He has been busy filling order of this character 

the week. Special order work still continues to be the 
ture of the sash and door trade, although business in 

‘k sizes is improving. Mr. Behrens says that dealers 

still buying for present use. 

I. W. Wiese, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Company, 
much pleased with the outlook. He reports that the 
cial feature of the current week in his business has 

n an unprecedented, heavy demand for red gum. Firsts 
d seconds red gum are very scarce. The lesser grades are 
o showing more activity. This renewed activity in a 

d that has been dormant for so long is especially pleas- 

to the local dealers in this community. Mr. Wiese says 

t export trade is very heavy. He is turning down con- 

rable export as well as domestic business that is being 

red at former quotations. Mr. Wiese says that the 
ole price tone of the market is improved. 

George Hibbard, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Com- 
1y, Says that trade is improving. He says that October 
going to come in “under the wire’ a winner over all 
ceding months this year and for a similar month last 

t by several lengths. Mr. Hibbard has long believed in 

stability of the market, and he says that his beliefs are 
vy being recognized as sound. He says that the upper 
‘des of hardwood are scarce and in good demand, at 
isfactory prices, while all of the lower grades are show- 

renewed activity. 

i. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
mber Company, reports that his business has been much 
proved this month. With the month half gone he says 
it October is going to break all sales records this year, 
d also for a corresponding period last year. 

The East St. Louis Walnut Company reports that export 
ade is heavy and that local consumption of this wood has 
‘own a marked increase this month. 

fhe Drake-Conger Lumber Company is making rapid 
rides in sales this month. This concern reports that its 
les for October are exceeding expectations. 

W. R. Chivvis reports that inquiries and orders for wal- 
nut and cherry, two woods in which he makes a specialty, 
are increasing every day, and he looks for a big month. 

Roland Krebs, of the Krebs & Scheve Lumber Company, 
‘eports that his business has shown a marked improvement 
this month. Mr. Krebs is one of those who have kept their 
confidence in the stability of the market, a confidence which 
1S now bearing out his better judgment. 

Henry Quellmalz, of the Quellmalz Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, says trade is getting better. He reports 
that wagon stock is moving more freely. 

Tom Powe, of the Powe Lumber Company, is more than 
pleased at the manner in which trade has rallied this week. 
His sales have been all that he could expect under present 
conditions, 

_W. E. Keown, of the International Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, says that his October sales are climbing up to the 
highwater mark which he set ima wild flight of imagination 
at the beginning of the month. He reports a growing de- 
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mand for all classes of hardwoods. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, reports that trade with him is showin 
improvement. 


a satisfactory 
He looks for big business this winter. 





WHOLE TOWN GOES BEGGING. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 19.—The Missouri Land & Lum-- 
ber Exchange Company has a white elephant on its 
hands, figuratively speaking, in the town of Grandin, 
which has been abandoned as a seat of operation after 
twenty years of activity. When the company cut out 
its timber and abandoned the townsite, the particulars 
of which were published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
at the time, the company offered to give the whole town- 
site bodily, land and buildings, to an educational insti- 
tution. This institution, although there were no strings 
of any character attached to the gift, has decided that 
it will not accept the offer and has so notified the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company. Thus 
the company finds itself with this town on its hand 
that apparently no one will have as a gift, although 
the townsite consists of several hundred acres and hun- 
dreds of brick and frame buildings, including a modern 
hotel, library, churches, schools ete. Grandin lies in the 
foothills of the Ozarks and is accessible only by means 
of a logging line, now abandoned. It would make an 
ideal site for some institution. Since the town has 
been refused as a gift by the educational institution to 
which it was offered the company has taken away all the 
doors and lumber of value and is oftering the buildings 
to the countryside residents at bargain prices. 





IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


Mill Stocks Badly Broken — Cypress in Demand— 
Building Active—Railroads Unable to Cope 
With Car Shortage. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 20.—Demand for yellow pine 
is fairly good. Buyers are having trouble in placing 
mixed orders, as mill stocks are badly broken, and as a 
general rule they are asking for prompt shipment. The 
shingle market seems to have about reached the bottom. 
Manufacturers and jobbers are quoting stars $2.61 and 
$2.66. Demand for cypress is good, and for sash and 
doors continues active, especially on special work. 

W. 8. Dickinson, president of the Palliser Lumber 
Company, of Palliser, B. C., has returned home for the 
winter. Mr. Dickinson left Monday night for Chicago 
to be gone several days on business. 

R. P. DuPage, who had been traveling in outside ter- 
ritory for the J. J. Newman Lumber Company, is visiting 
the city trade for this concern. 

J. M. Harnett, treasurer of the Three Lakes Lumber 
Company, Three Lakes, Wash., recently visited the local 
office, which is under the management of Burt Wright. 
Before returning to the Coast Mr. Harnett will take an 
extended eastern trip, visiting principal points‘in the 
interest of his company. 

Harry C, Wood is seriously ill at the German hospital, 
with slight chances for recovery. 

Andrew J. Higgins, of Platte City, Mo., was in town 
this week and placed orders for several cars of lumber. 
Mr. Higgins reports business good in his section. 

Frank N. Daniels, president of the Dascomb-Daniels 
Lumber Company, is establishing a yard at Paducah, 
Tex. This is the concern’s first Texas yard. Mr. Daniels 
will visit several of the company’s other yards. 
parents, 

Dwight Sayles, of Three Lakes, Wash., was in Kansas 
City this week enroute to Lowry City, Mo., to visit his 
parents. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Oct. 16.—Demand for lumber is sat- 
isfactory and prices are firm. Building operations con- 
tinue active and -stocks used in that way are large. 
Preliminary plans for better wharfage facilities along 
the river front were discussed at a special meeting of the 
public works recently. 

Sawmill interests complain of a lack of cars with which 
to make shipments. Railroads are doing all within their 
power to relieve this situation, but at this time extraor- 
dinary demands are being made for cars for moving 
crops. 

The steamship Nicaragua, which partly loaded at Beau- 
mont, cleared from Sabine Pass with a cargo of 350,000 
feet of lumber consigned to Mexican ports. 

Among the vessels at Port Arthur a few days ago were 
the British steamer Holmeside, loading cotton and tim- 
ber for Germany; American schooner Florence M. Penley, 
loading lumber for eastern ports, and a British ship load- 
ing lumber for Argentine. 

The Lutcher-Moore Lumber Company, of Orange, will 
build a 3-room brick standard dry kiln at its upper 
plant to replace the kilns destroyed by fire a short time 
ago. Each room of the new kiln will have a capacity of 
60,000 feet of lumber. A cargo of lumber was loaded for 
a South African point at Sabine Pass by this company. 

Improvements are being made at the plant of the 
Talbott-Duhig Lumber Company, at Lemonville. 

Premium lists in the various departments of the 
southeast Texas fair, to be held in November, show. that 
the prizes are very attractive. 

E. Gordon King, general salesman for the Industrial 
Lumber Company, spent two days at the company’s mills 
in Louisiana this week, 

J. E. West, of the Cameron Lumber Company, at 
Rockland, arrived in town recently, 

Sherry Hunt, manager of the export department of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company at Mobile, Ala., and 
Capt. Thomas Waites, of the Cameron Lumber Company, 
were among recent visitors. 
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HOW’S YOUR TALLY? 


You can save much time, do your work 
much better, and avoid mistakes if you use 


The CLIMAX TALLY BOOK 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew what is wanted. Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The CLIMAX 
has 110 pages and when closed is 444x8}4 in. Price, postpaid, one 
copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Headquarters for 
FIR 


Flooring, Ceiling; Drop Siding, Rustic, Bevel Siding, 
Casing, Base, Finishing, Boards, Strips, Joist, Scant- 
ling, Timber, etc. 
Car Roofing, Siding, Lining, Decking, Sills, etc. 
Railroad Cross Ties. 


RED CEDAR 
Shingles, Ceiling, Siding, etc. 
SPRUCE 
Flooring, ceiling, siding, Finish, | factory lumber, etc. 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


High Line Grades. Excellent Mill Work. Quick Shipment. 
Attractive prices, Let us quote on your requirements, 


G. W. GATES & Co., 


Branch Sales Office, Portland, Ore. Jj 





201 Scott Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dant & Russell 
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FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT \ 
MIXED CARS 


White Pine 
and Hemlock 


Boards, Strips and Dimension Especially 


Crating and Box Lumber 
in White Pine, Hemlock and Wisconsin Hardwoods 





Place Your Orders With 


RICE LAKE LUMBER CO. 
NN RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN f 











"PINE 


LUMBE 


Chippewa 
umber& BoomCo 
ChippewaFallsWis. 


White 
Pine 


Cut from large logs and runs 
wide. It is thorougly dry stock. 


High Grade Cork Pine Factory and Pattern 
Lumber, 1 to 6” thick. 


TELECODE USED 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber 


ll Long Distance ‘Phone Grand 355 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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LET US KNOW 


YOUR REQUIREMENTS IN 
4-4 ASH 


4-4 to 8-4 BIRCH | biRecT FROM 
4-4 to 8-4 SOFT ELM 


OUR MILLS 
A COMPLETE STOCK OF HEMLOCK 


Send us your inquiries and let us quote you prices 


RIB LAKE LUMBER COMPANY 


RIB LAKE, WISCONSIN 























HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
willbe found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.’’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





“MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR LOGGING. 





Specially Designed and Constructed Gasoline Locomotive for Lumber Companies — Logging 


Engines Win Award—Skidder Breaks Its Own Record—Heavy Logging Locomotive. 





GASOLINE DRIVEN LOCOMOTIVES. 


The increasing use of the gas motor in re¢éent years 
has brought about a development of that form of prime 
mover that has made possible a much wider application 
of it than was possible in the early stages of its devel- 
opment. The two things about this form of power that 
extend its application are its comparatively low original 
cost, and a simplicity that permits of its operation by 
unskilled labor. 

The latest phase of the development of a gas motor 





GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVE MADE BY TILE MILWAUKEE 
TURING COMPANY, MILWAUKEER, WIS. 


is the gasoline driven locomotive. The Milwaukee Loco- 
motive Manufacturing Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
several years ago began the design and manufacture of 
this form of locomotive and, after numerous and thor- 
ough experiments and tests, has put upon the market a 
complete line of locomotives that it claims will satis- 
factorily meet switching and transportation require- 
ments. These locomotives are made in seven types and 
in nine models, varying in power from 15-horsepower, 
weighing 2% tons, to 300-horsepower, weighing 30 tons, 
and in speed varying from four to forty miles an hour. 
The illustration herewith shows the form of one of 
these locomotives, and booklet No. 100 issued by that 
company contains numerous illustrations and detailed 
descriptions of the locomotives, showing them in prac- 
tical operation for different purposes. A copy of this 
booklet will be sent to interested persons on request. 





LOGGING ENGINES RECEIVE GRAND PRIZE. 

The Washington Iron Works, of Seattle, Wash., re- 
ceived the highest award and grand prize for its Wash- 
ington logging engines exhibited at the Alaska-Yukon- 





WASHINGTON IRON WORKS EXHIBIT AT ALASKA- 
YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Exposition. The company states that the rigid 
frame construction, perfected simplicity and absence of 
freak features in the design of its engines were impor- 
tant factors in determining the award. 


LOCOMOTIVE MANUFAC- 


The Washington company claims to be the originato: 
of modern logging engines and logging equipment, ani 
its exhibit at the exposition received a great deal of 
attention from lumbermen from everywhere visiting th 
exposition. 





ANOTHER SKIDDING AND LOADING RECORD. 

The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Compaty, of New 
York, has been e¢alling the attention of jumbermen 
throughout the country to a remarkable skidding anid 
loading record performed by 
one of its machines. This 
machine, handling souther 
pine, in a single day skidded 
and loaded 215,311 feet 
which this company claims 
was the largest record fo 
skidding and loading ever 
made by a single machine. 
However, the company now 
reports that combined ski< 
der and loader No. 4 of the 
Great Southern Lumber 
Company, at its Sandy Hook 
camp in Mississippi, recently 
broke the above record in 
handling 295,500 feet in a 
single day, August 14. This 
is the machine that was illus 
trated in an article on the 
Great Southern Lumber Com 
pany in the AMERICAN LuM 
BERMAN some time ago. The 
timber handled was full 
length trees, some of them 
over 100 feet long. 
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SPECIAL LOCOMOTIVE. FOR LOGGING WORK. 


The heavy logging locomotive herewith illustrated was 
recently designed and built by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa., for the Wenatchee Valley & 
Northern railway, Washington state. This engine is 
designed to operate on grades of 3 percent and around 
curves of from 16 to 20 degrees. In constructing the 
engine due consideration was given to the fact that it 
is for use on a dumping trestle, one rail of which is 
elevated ‘nine and one-half inches above the other. 

The weight of the engine is carried by three pairs of 
drivers with a 2-wheeled truck at each end, a wheel 
arrangement well suited to the service for which it was 
designed. The equalization is designed to provide a 
3-point suspension, so the engine is easy on rails and 
wheel flanges on curves and rides steadily on rough 
tracks; this form of wheel arrangement and equalization 
having been found especially satisfactory for logging 
roads. 

The boiler of this locomotive is straight topped and 
of large capacity, with a firebox placed above the frames, 
providing ample grate area, and being fitted for coal 
burning. The grate is composed of rocking bars and has 
a drop plate. The smokebox is extended and fitted with 
netting and deflecting plates, a cinder hopper and a short 
open stack. The main frames are of cast steel, with 
front rails of forged iron. The steam distribution is 
controlled by balanced side valves, operated by a simple 
arrangement of Stephenson valve gear. All wearing 
surfaces in the motion work are casehardened. 

This engine is equipped with combined automatic ani 
straight air brakes, having two pumps. M. C. B. auto 
matic couplers are furnished, and the equipment includes 
two headlights and two sandboxes with air sanders. The 
tender has a long, low tank to keep down the center of 
gravity, and the cab is arranged with large window open 
ings in each side. 

This locomotive is well adapted to heavy road service, 
as it exerts a tractive force of 24,000 pounds and has 
ample steaming capacity. The principal dimensions are 
as follows: 18x24-inch cylinders, 44-inch driving wheels; 
steam pressure, 160 pounds; wheel base, driving, 11 feet; 
total engine, 26 feet 7 inches; engine and tender, 45 
feet 4% inches; grate area, 26.1 square feet; heating 
surface, 1,805 square feet; weight on drivers, 102,95! 
pounds; weight of total engine, 132,750 pounds; engin 
and tender, 200,000 pounds; tank capacity, 3,000 gallons 








LOGGING LOCOMOTIVE BUILT BY THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, PHILADELPHIA, PA.,, TOR, THE, 








WENATCHEE VALLEY & NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
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LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS IN THE BADGER STATE. 





General Improvement Shown—Good Demand for Building Material—Government Forest Pro- 
ducts Work to Be Transferred—Fall Logging Camps Opening. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 19.—As an indication that gen- 
ral improvement is taking place, lumbermen have been 
calling attention to the fact that more than $1,000,000 
worth of improvements have been put under way within 
the last sixty days on the south side of the city alone. 
Demand for building material is exceptionally good. 

Several of the conerns that have planned or have 
ilready started new plants or additions are allied with 

the lumber interests of Milwaukee. The Kieckhefer Box 
Company has already begun the erection of a $150,000 
plant to replace the buildings destroyed by fire a few 
months ago. It is announced that the new plant will 
he strictly fireproof and one of the most modern of its 
kind in the country. The Allis-Chalmers Company, well 
known manufacturer of sawmill machinery and all 
manner of producing equipment, is erecting a 4-story 
blacksmith shop, 130x410 feet, at its West Allis plant 
and will make additions to the new electrical and steam 
testing departments. Mueller & Son, box manufac- 
turers, are erecting a 2-story office and warehouse, 30x100 
feet in dimensions. The Milwaukee Lumber Company 
is erecting an $11,000 building to replace its offices and 
other structures destroyed by fire some time ago. 

The Kiel Furniture Company, of Kiel, this state, which 
recently bought the large furniture plant of Benjamin 
Kipp & Co., Thirty-second and Clark streets, Milwau- 
kee, is preparing plans for the erection of a new table 
factory to adjoin the present Milwaukee plant. The 
new building will be 67x117 feet in dimensions, four 
stories high and of brick and mill construction. Only 
high class parlor and drawingroom tables will be manu- 
factured. It is expected that plans will be ready for 
bids from contractors within a week or two, and it is ex- 
pected that the plant will be ready for occupancy early 
next spring. It will mean an addition of from 125 to 
150 men employed by the company. Several improve- 
ments are also planned for the old building of the Kipp 
Murniture Company. 

Henry Schroeder, of the John Schroeder Lumber 
Company, was a member of a party of Milwaukeeans 
which made a recent automobile trip to Watertown and 
other Wisconsin points. 

Tony Hein, of the John Hein Cooperage Company, of 
Tony, this state, called on the Milwaukee trade this 
week. Mr. Busby, of the W. K. Noble company, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., was also a recent visitor in local cooperage 
cireles. 

Kenneth W. Jacobs, well known slack barrel manufac- 
turer, St. Paul avenue and Nineteenth street, has been 
meeting with an unusual demand from the trade for his 
Jacob barrel heater. The fact that it is a down- 
draft heater, which heats the barrel from top to bot- 
tom without changing ends, seems to have made the 
heater popular. 

Little change has taken place of late in the cooperage 
stock situation in Milwaukee. Staves and hoops are 
firm and there seems to be little likelihood of prices 
going lower. It is expected that the strong demand at 
northwestern cooperage points for heading will cause 
prices in this line to advance later in the season. 

W. E. Allen, president of the W. E. Allen Company, 
wholesale and commission lumber concern, is at Rhine- 

inder and other points in northern Wisconsin on busi- 
ness, 

Robert Blackburn, Milwaukee wholesale lumberman, 
has returned from a business trip in the northern part of 
this state. 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Oct. 19.—Arrangements have been 

mpleted for the transfer of all the government forest 
»roduets work from the various centers about the coun- 
ry to Madison, where the new United States Forestry 
service products laboratory is being erected, and to 

hicago, where the headquarters of wood utilization 
vill be located. The new $50,000 laboratory at Madison 
will be ready for occupancy by January 1. In the mean- 
‘ime, temporary offices will be opened at 1610 Adams 
street, Madison. The offices having general supervision 
of the work will remain at Washington. The work of the 

iboratory will be assigned to five divisions, including 
vood preservation, wood chemistry, timber tests, tech- 
uology and maintenance. Garvey Cline will be director 
of the new laboratory and W. H. Hall, assistant for- 
ster, continues in charge of the branch of products. 

Plans have been made by Kenfield & Lamoreaux, who 
perate box factories at Washburn, this state, and Cass 
Lake, Minn., for the enlarging of their plant at Wash- 
burn, The addition will mean the increase of the work- 
ing force of the plant as well as the enlarging of the 
output. 

Joseph Dietzler, owner of a box factory at Fond du 
Lae, has moved the machinery and equipment of his 
plant at Hartford, Wis., where he has stored it until he 
is able to secure a factory location. 

A $15,000 plant will be erected next spring by the 
Eau Claire Trunk Company, of Eau Claire. A site 
has already been purchased and plans have been com- 
pleted for the erection of-a 3-story fireproof structure, 
100x80 feet in dimensions. 

The work of extending the branch of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad from Johnson’s creek, 
in the town of Knowlton, into the heart of one of the 
most extensive and valuable tracts of timber in Mara- 
thon county, Wisconsin, is being rapidly pushed, It is 


estimated that at least 100,000,000 feet of standing tim- 
ber, owned by the United States Leather Company, will 
be opened. All of the hemlock in the tract has been 
sold to the Nekoosa Paper Company. 

The saw mills of the John Week Lumber Company, 
the Clifford Lumber Company and the W. W. Mitchell 
Lumber Company, at Stevens Point, have closed down 
for the season because of extremely low water. 

The 8. E. Heise planing mill at Orangeville, has been 
bought by E. F. Timm. Mr. Timm will install a new 
power system, erect a new saw mill and will do general 
millwork. 

Joseph and John Wolfinger, well known woodenware 
manufacturers and pea packers of Dundas and Brillion, 
are making plans for the establishment of a new $30,000 
woodenware factory at Eland. It is planned to have a 
plant in operation by next spring that will employ 
seventy-five men. 

During the last two weeks the Stearns Lumber Com- 
pany has prepared more than 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
for shipment to the Anderson Lumber Company, of Hud- 
son. The lumber is a special lot and will be used in the 
sash and door manufacture. 

A new planing mill is being opened at Zanoni, Wis., 
by H. D. White and George Gray. A specialty will be 
made of flooring, siding and ceiling stock. 

The Moore & Galloway Lumber Company is operating 
its plant at Fond du Lac on a 12%4-hour schedule and is 
still unable to cope with the orders that it is receiving. 
The plant of the Fond du Lae Church Furnishing Com- 
pany is also being operated overtime. 

E. D. Washburn, of Marinette, has been made assist- 
ant superintendent of the Bird & Wells Lumber Com- 
pany, at Wausau. 

Wisconsin lumbermen have been interested in the 
announcement that the mill of the J. W. Wells Lumber 
Company, which was destroyed recently, with a loss of 
$40,000, will be rebuilt at once. More than 200 men 
are out of work as a result of the fire. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIs., Oct. 18.—Wisconsin lumbermen are 
preparing for a lively season of lumbering and many 
fall camps are already opening. Alvin Dexter, of New 
London, and Joseph Schernick, of Clintonville, have con- 
tracted to log over 2,000,000 feet for Scott & Howe near 
Carson Siding this winter. They have already shipped 
two carloads of outfit north and will run a camp of 
sixty men this winter. Oliver Fourest, of Tomahawk, 
will put in 500,000 feet at Saynor for the Wausau Land 
Company. The Jacob Mortenson Lumber Company, of 
Wausau, will log about 2,000,000 feet at Parrish this 
winter. The remainder of the next season’s supply of 
logs will be bought from farmers and jobbers. 

Barker & Stewart will log about 35,000,000 feet 
again this year, which is about the same as last year’s 
cut. The center of their operations will be at Glandon. 

The F. Schubring Lumber Company, of Wausau, will 
cut about 10,000,000 feet of logs this year, which is 
about 4,000,000 feet more than last year, and will keep 
the company’s mill in operation all next summer. The 
logs will be cut in the town of Ringle in Marathon 
county. 

George Morisette, of Wausau, has started a crew at 
Grandfather Falls in Lincoln county and will log about 
3,000,000 feet of hemlock this winter for the Alexander 
Stewart Lumber Company, of Wausau. The hardwood 
has been cut from the tract. The logs will be shipped 
to Wausau in the spring for next summer’s cut. 

The Jacob Mortenson Lumber Company, of Wausau, 
will operate its saw mill until the freezeup. The cut of the 
season, consisting of pine, hemlock and hardwood, will 
be about 10,000,000 feet. Sawing will be resumed again 
early in the spring. The Alexander Stewart mill at 
Wausau will operate until the river freezes and will 
resume again in March. The Barker & Stewart mill will 
close a little earlier, but will resume early in the spring. 
The F. Schubring Lumber Company plant has been 
closed since June, but will start work about January 1. 

The plant of the Reickhoff Box Company will be 
moved from New Duluth to South Superior in thirty 
days and will be located in the old Wilcox sash and door 
plant. A new brick boiler house will be built and the 
2-story frame factory building entirely overhauled and 
improved. 

Joseph Wolfinger, president of the Dundas Manufac- 
turing Company at Dundas, is preparing to erect a 
cheese box and butter tub factory at Antigo as soon as 
$15,000 worth of stock in the new concern is disposed 
of there. 

The Kurz-Downey Lumber Company will erect a large 
lumber factory at Roy’s Point in the spring. The com- 
pany’s new box factory just completed has been set in 
operation. 


IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, WIs., Oct 19.—The new crating factory be- 
longing to and operated by the Miller Manufacturing 
Company, at Park Falls, was burned to the ground last 
week. The mill had been running only a few months 
since being rebuilt and newly equipped with machinery 
for the manufacture of box and crating material, wire 
reels and thin lumber. It was all new and of the latest 
pattern and included a fine Corliss 250-horsepower en- 
gine. The loss is estimated by the company at about 
$30,000, and it probably will exceed that. About $10,000 
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WISCONSIN 


LONG HEAVY TIMBERS 


FROM 


NORWAY PINE LOGS 


12 inch to 25 inch, 20 to 6O ft. 
ALSO 


WHITE PINE and HEMLOCK 


Write us for prices on Dimension and Timber 
bills. any size and length required, 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO. wisconsin: 


























‘Anything We Miss. 


im sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


LATH ¢ TIMBERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices, 


CA.Smime Lower Co. 
Sumber Manufacturers. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


44th Avenue, North and Lydale, 
L eranch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. E. Magruder, Mgr. J 
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Northern Pine 


At a Right Price 


Our Prices are always right, but even if you 
could save a little, what does that amount 


to compared with our Quality of Lumber. 
Give us a Trial. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 











you should use the Lumber- 
TO MAKE MONEY man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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A large and choice stock of well 
manufactured and properly graded 


Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


We are thus able to give your orders 
prompt attention and ship you stock 
that will please your customers. 


Write us for quotations. 





Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 
We use the Telecode. WAUSAU, WIS. 








Sawyer Goodman Company 
Make Prompt Shipments of 
WHITE PINE AND BASSWCOD 


BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


MARINETTE :: :: WISCONSIN 











; SHINGLES - 


ANSON Shingle & Lumber ANSON 
0 Company 0 
N KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI N 














EGYPTIAN BOX & PLANING MILL CO. } 


Specialty: Milling in Transit, 
Surfacing and Resawing. 


Office, 2301 Commercial Ave., CAIRO, ILL. 
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Forest 





Rorest Land 
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HE humor, philosophy and sentiment of all 
branches of the great lumber industry are here 
presented. The first edition was exhausted in four 
weeks, the book has been so enthusiastically re- 
ceived. More than any other volume of verse it de- 
serves a place in the lumberman’s library. 

“The lumberman or the logger who fails to se- 
cure a copy of this work will miss a great treat,” 
says George W. Hotchkiss, secretary of the Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. ‘I find in ‘In Forest 
Land’ the kind of touch with the great outdoors 
that few books contain,” says Gifford Pinchot, chief 
forester of the United States. ‘‘Should grace every 
lumberman’s library,’’ says A. F. Bloomer, of York, 
— Hundreds of otier letters make similar com- 
ments. 

The book has been designed particularly for gift 
and library purposes. It is printed in old style type 
on antique paper, is bound in green silk cloth, gilt 
top and gold stamped, and illustrated in tint, 


Price, $1.25 a copy postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 





| 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








insurance was carried on the building and plant. The 
fire is a severe blow to the company, and should the 
directors decide not to rebuild it will be a heavy loss to 
Park Falls and the surrounding country. However, it is 
very likely that tne company will rebuild. 

T. H. Nichols and his son, C. H., of Moquah, who have 
been picking up deadheads in the vicinity of the Kaka- 
gon sloughs during the last few weeks, have erected a 
portable mill and expect to have at least 500,000 feet 
of lumber sawed this fall. They have confined their 


operations to the sloughs of the Kakagon and the vicin 
ity of Oak Point, and have found a great many goo: 
logs, many of.them, so ancient that their ends are won 
into slivers. None of the Stearns logs are being taken 
but just such ancient deadheads as may be identified as 
belonging to the log owners’ association. From the quan 
tity picked up in a short time the Nichols have bee 
at work, it is probable that they will continue operatio: 
next spring. The sawn lumber will be hauled to Ash 
land or to Odanah next winter. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND Saginaw, MicuH., Oct. 19.—Logging 
operations will be heavy this winter. The Wylie & Buell 
Lumber Company will put in 50,000,000 feet. About 
22,000,000 feet of these will go to the Kneeland, Buell 
& Bigelow saw mill at Bay City, 12,000,000 feet to 
Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw, and the remainder to 
Bousfield & Co., Bay City, and others, 

Heavy weather last week delayed the movement of 
lumber by boat. Several cargoes are expected to arrive 
in the Saginaw river within a week. Freight rates from 
Georgian bay ports to the Saginaw river are $1.75 and 
$2 a thousand feet. To Ohio ports and Detroit from 
Georgian bay the rate is $2.25. 

The market for the better grades of pine lumber is 
stiff, while low grade stock and norway is steady. There 
has been no shrinkage in values whatever, despite the 
tariff has been reduced from $2 to $1.25 a thousand feet 
on lumber. American operators in Canada are con- 
cerned as to the effect of the maximum tax of the new 
tariff law. 

Yuill Bros., who operate a saw mill at Logan, about 
two miles from Vanderbilt, and a large portable mill on 
a logging road in that vicinity, are working over 300 
hands. They have shipped out about 15,000,000 feet of 
lumber this year. 

The A. B. Klise Lumber Company, operating at Stur- 
geon Bay, near Petoskey, handled 10,000,000 feet of 
timber this year, one-third hemlock and the remainder 
hardwood. 

There has been an advance in the price of cedar ties 
and a large quantity will be cut during the winter in 
the northern part of the lower peninsula. 

Low grade hardwood lumber utilized in the local box 
factories has advanced $1 a thousand and dry stock is 
nearly exhausted. 

Demand from Europe for hardwood flooring is active 
and Saginaw valley concerns are shipping large orders 
to England and the continent. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., Oct. 18.—October 14 fire totally 
destroyed the pine mill of the I. Stephenson Company 
at Wells, causing a loss of $40,000 and throwing 200 
men out of work. The mill had a capacity of 200,000 
feet of lumber a day and contained a pair of twin bands, 
a 12-inch band, a 42-inch gang, a Prescott round gang, 
two lath mills, two double-block shingle saws and a lath 
resaw. The company’s fire apparatus had thirty streams 
of water playing on the fire in five minutes but could 
not save the mill. It was fully insured and will be 
rebuilt at once and equipped with the latest machinery. 
The company has twenty years’ cutting of timber ahead. 
S. Crawford & Sons, of Cedar River, have shut down 
their gang mill owing to the inability to get sufficient 
men. 

The Flanner & Steiger Lumber Company, of Blackwell, 
is having a brisk season and still has considerable tim- 
ber to cut. The company will put in considerable tim- 
ber this winter. 

The shingle weavers of the Northwestern Cooperage & 
Lumber Company, at Gladstone, are still on a strike over 
the unsatisfactory insurance system. 

The lumber cargo of the wrecked steamer Pridgeon, 
which lies in 60 feet of water, has been sold by the 
underwriters to George Pfohl, of Buffalo, N. Y., for 
$1,000. The Pridgeon has 400,000 feet of lumber in its 
hold. 

With the sale of 2,000,000 feet of logs by the Butters 
Salt & Lumber Company, of Ludington, to the Stearns 
Salt & Lumber Company, the fate of Butterville is 
sealed. This means that the former company’s large 
saw mill destroyed will not be rebuilt. The company 
will also offer 10,000,000 feet of standing timber at 
auction. A new railroad is being run into the town and 
the company’s salt plant may not be abandoned. 

The lumber steamer Niko and the schooner Peterson 
have been bought by the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, from John J. Warde, of that city. 
The vessels will run between upper lake points and the 
Tonawandas with lumber for the rest of the season. 
Demand for lumber boats is better than ever and it is 
predicted by Cleveland parties that $3 will be paid for 
cargoes from even Georgian bay points before the close 
of the season. Already $2.50 from Georgian bay has 
been paid in the last week, the highest rate this season. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 
MENOMINEE, Micu., Oct. 19.—The coming winter will 
be marked by activity on the part of the lumbermen 
in Mackinae county and vicinity. The Hudson Lum- 
ber Company, at Garnet; the N. D. McLeod Lumber 
Company, at Rexton; Naubinway Lumber Company, at 
Naubinway; the Freeman Lumber Company, at Enga- 
dine, and the Cook, Curtis & Miller Company, at Curtis, 





FROM LUMBER CENTERS IN THE WOLVERINE STATE. 


Heavy Logging Operations Expected This Winter —Trade Continues Good — Railroad Yards 
Seriously Congested—Advance in Prices. 








all will operate camps and are planning to get out as 
much timber as they possibly can. The mills of the R 
Jones Lumber Company and those at Nogi, Hessel ani 
Cedarville expect a supply of timber that will work 
them to capacity. The operators detect a better tone to 
the market. 

Ten forties of timber land, north of Ainsworth, hav: 
been sold by Joseph H. Stenger, of Mendota, IIl., to Al 
fred Woolstad, of Waupaca. 

The tugs J. C. Ames and W. S. Taylor, of the Nautug 
line, Green Bay, have arrived at that port with the 
last booms of pulp for the season. 

The Peshtigo Lumber Company’s main camp on the 
Noquebay branch has started the season’s operations 
with fifty men. 

It is expected by local lumbermen that the Chicago & 
North-Western railroad soon will be in the market with 
large orders for ties. 

EK. R. MePhee, who has for many years occupied the 
position of head bookkeeper. for the Danaher Hardwood 
Lumber Company, at Dollarville, has accepted a position 
in the Detroit offices of the Lake Superior Iron & Chem- 
ical Company. 

F. J. Lindstrom has finished his contract shipping 
ties over the Manistee & North Eastern railroad from the 
White Marble Lime Company’s plant. 

Grondin Bros. will employ 150 men in their camps 
at Sene this winter. 

A. L. Fournier, who will superintend the erection and 
operation of the Kramer-Crego Company’s mill at Trout 
Lake, will reside in St. Ignace. 

S. H. Bridges, of Sturgeon River, has a contract to 
supply the North-Western railroad with 35,000 ties. 

Supervisor Nadeau, of Cusino, on a recent visit to 
Manistique, reported that the Worcester Cedar Com- 
pany was doing a rushing business in poles. 

Walter Magoon, of the Gogebie Lumber Company, 
Marenisco, reports that the company proposes to put in 
a large dynamo and furnish light to the village. 

C. O. Bridges, of Manistique, will have charge of the 
lumber camps of the North Shore Company on the Michi 
gan & Lake Shore. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Oct. 13.—The news and trade 
paper accounts of the life of Delos A. Blodgett, appear 
ing since his death, have been compiled in a memorial 
volume for the family. The clippings are on leaves ot 
frish linen, with black border, and the book bound in 
black seal with gold lettering. 

J. S. Stearns, of Ludington, and his son, Robert 
Stearns, of Stearns, Ky., have taken a house in this 
city for the winter. 

The Dennis Bros. Salt & Lumber Company paid « 
special dividend of 5 percent last week to stockholders 
and another of the same amount this week. The regular 
dividend payment of 6 percent was made in January. 

Several buyers, representing large furniture houses, 
were in this market last week selecting stock. Conditions 
in the furniture trade improve daily. 

Several local manufacturers will attend a meeting o! 
the Interstate Furniture Manufacturers’ Association t 
be held at Jamestown, N. Y., next Saturday. One of 
the matters to be discussed will be relative to an advance: 
in furniture, owing to the increased cost of lumber an‘ 
other material. 

P. J. Klingman, of the Klingman Furniture Com 
pany, has bought land on North Division street, adjoining 
his store, and plans to erect a 10-story furniture building. 

The Leonard building, on Ottawa street, will be utilized 
for the January exposition. This gives the market five 
large buildings uptown that are used exclusively foi 
the display of furniture semiannually. 

Z. Clark Thwing, manager for the Grand Rapids 
Veneer Works, has left for the South to close several 
contracts for the new process kilns that company is 
turning out. Many of the kilns have been installed 
in Grand Rapids factories and managers of plants 
speak in highest terms of the new process of dyring 
lumber. By the use of live steam pine and cypress, 
green from the saw, are dried in forty-eight hours 
and by the use of exhaust steam only seventy-two 
hours are required, without checking or degrading @ 
single board. With gum and hardwoods the results 
are equally satisfactory. The waste occasioned in dry 
ing and cutting up lumber is practically eliminated. 
The kiln is run with half the usual quantity of steam 
and is fireproof, even in a frame building. 

The Wolf-Lockwood Lumber Company reports the 
maple and birch market strong. Manufacturers are 
disposed to place orders freely. 

W. H. Bolland and Douglas Sinclair, of the Valley 
City Lumber Company, have returned from southern 
trips. 

The hardwood market is very firm, particularly as 
to maple and birch, according to FE. C. Groesbeck, sales 
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manager for the Stearns Salt & Lumber Company and 
the Stearns Company. He states that in some in- 
stances the furniture factories have substituted hard- 
wood resawed for. white pine for crating purposes and 
with entirely satisfactory results. 

J. W. Warner, of the Warner-Newton Lumber Com- 

pany, thinks that the retail dealer who is overconserva- 
tive and goes into the winter with light stock in his 
yards is making a mistake. 
“ The Grand Rapids Furniture Association, which in- 
cludes in its membership twenty-seven of the local 
furniture manufacturing concerns, has appointed E. L. 
Ewing, of this city, as traffic manager. Mr. Ewing will 
have charge of matters relating to tariffs and routings 
on incoming and outgoing freight. 

Men in the lumber trade in the city this week in- 
clude the following: R. V. Bell, Magee Lumber Com- 
pany, Pinckney, Tenn; J. H. Talge, Talge Mahogany 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; Owen Bearse, Owen 
Bearse & Sons Company, Boston, Mass., and J. Strock, 
Hugh MeLean & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. T, Stewart White and son Roderick are 
in New York city. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Derrolt, Micu., Oct. 19.—Local lumbermen are get- 
ting down to business again now that the baseball sea- 
son, and more particularly the world’s series, is over. 
The Detroit-Pittsburg contests did not finish as the lum- 
bermen fans would have had it, but they are still loyal 
to the ‘‘ Tigers’’ and declare that the team will yet win 
the coveted title of world’s champion. They find con- 
solation in that the ‘‘Tigers’’ came within one game of 
the goal and gave Pittsburg a merry run. 

‘rade continues brisk and there is no prospect of a 
lull as long as good weather continues. As one result 
of increased prosperity local railroad yards are badly 
congested and lumber dealers, in common with other 
shippers, are complaining of the poor terminal service 
incident to this congestion, especially on the Michigan 
Central. 

Dealers declare that in some instances it has taken 
from two to three weeks to get a car of lumber trans- 
ferred from one part of the city to another, or from one 
road to another, where ordinarily the transfer would be 
effected in less than twenty-four hours. The railroad 
officials explain that a shortage of motive power is to 
blame. The simple truth is, say the lumbermen, that 
the roads have been swamped by the increased volume 
ot business, for which they made no adequate prepara- 
tion. Shippers are inclined to be very ‘‘sore’’ over the 
situation. 

The Brownlee-Kelly Company, of this city, has bought 
a 400-aere tract of hardwood timber tributary to the 
Michigan Central railroad, near Cheboygan, and have 
opened a branch office in that city, with Luther Lyman, 
formerly with the Delta Lumber Company, in charge. 
Mr. Lyman, in addition to looking after the company’s 
lumbering operations in Cheboygan and vicinity, will 
buy logs and lumber along the line of the Michigan 
Central, north of Bay City, wherever desirable stocks 
may be offered. The logs will be converted into lumber 
at Bay City, where the company has been manufacturing 
for several years, though operations now will be con- 
ducted on a much larger scale. 

Other evidences of this concern’s expansion are seen 
in improvements under way in the local yards. It has 
let contracts for 1,000 feet of additional side track in 
its River Rouge yard and has about completed arrange- 
ments to build an additional dock with a water frontage 
of 600 feet. The yard in River Rouge comprises 
twenty-eight acres, which is about the largest in Michi- 
gan outside of the yards of some of the big saw mills 
up state, 

N. M. DeHaas, a prominent lumberman of Marquette, 
was in this city recently en route from Buffalo, N. Y., 
to Chicago, whence he will return home. Mr. DeHaas 
owns vast tracts of choice timber‘in Baraga county, 
bordering on Lake Superior, with large mills at Skanee. 
He reports a splendid business for the season and says 
the outlook for next year is most promising. He sawed 
more maple this summer than in any previous year, 
turning out more than 2,000,000 feet, all of which was 
soli in advanee. He could have sold a great deal more, 
he says, if he could have worked it up. Both maple and 
birch will be in good demand next year, he figures. 
Mr. DeHaas relates an interesting experience illustrat- 
ing the great demand for maple flooring. A little more 
than a month ago he shipped a cargo of maple to Chi- 
cego direct from the mills. When in Chicago two weeks 
later he saw the same lumber being converted into floor- 
ing as fast as the machinery could do the work. 

The board of directors of the Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, at a recent meeting held in 
Detroit, decided to hold the next convention of the asso- 
ciation in this city next summer. Heretofore these con- 
ventions have been held in February, but sentiment in 
favor of a summer meeting has been growing steadily 
for some time. The action of the board of directors is 
not necessarily final. Should the action fail to meet the 
approval of the membership, it will be reconsidered. 
Secretary Holmes will receive objections up to Novem- 
ber 5, and if they are sufficient in number to make such 
a course desirable, the board will go back to the Feb- 
Tuary plan. 

Alfred E. D. Allan, of Allan Bros., is around again 
after a series of mishaps that confined him to his home 
for several weeks, first with a broken wrist and later 
with a number of broken ribs. In both instances his 
injuries were due to automobile accidents, but Mr. Allan 
18 game and is again driving his machine. 

William Hadley, of the S. Hadley Lumber Company, 
Chatham, Ont., was in town Monday to attend the ban- 
quet to the Detroit ‘‘Tigers.’’ Mr. Hadley is a real fan. 


FROM MINNESOTA POINTS. 


Lumber Cut of This Year will Exceed That of Last 
— Logging Operations Beginning—Timber 
and Lumber Transactions. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 19.—The cut of lumber this 
year will exceed that of a year ago. Already 170,128,298 
feet have been handled at the booms and a conservative 
estimate is that the total will reach 200,000,000 feet. 
About 150,000,000 feet were handled last year. All but 
two mills are running day and night. The C. A. Smith 
and Northland Pine Companies have taken off their night 
crews. 

Logging labor is scarce. The streets are fairly lined 
with men who have returned from the Dakota harvest 
fields. They received from $2.50 to $3.50 a day and 
their ideas of wages is not in conformity with those of 
the logging contractors. 

When the Red River Lumber Company, of this city 
and Akeley, recently placed $1,500,000 worth of gold 
bonds on the market $900,000 was taken by local banks 
the first day. Usually such deals have had to be carried 
on in the East. 

Charles LaFerge, general manager for the Allen & 
Nelson Lumber Company, Seattle, Wash., passed through 
this city last week on his way from New York. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. LaFerge, and they were returning 
from a wedding trip. 

John C. Fife, who represents the Rust-Owen Lumber 
Company, of Drummond, Wis., with headquarters in 
Chicago, recently called on the Minneapolis trade. He 
found Iowa recovering from the recent dullness. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLuTH, MINN., Oct. 19.—Alger, Smith & Co., of 
Duluth, have bought the Akeley & Sprague tract of white 
pine in the northern part of Cook county, in the north- 
east corner of this state. The tract extends across the 
county and well up to the Pigeon river on the east side. 
The river is a part of the international boundary. Alger, 
Smith & Co. have not announced the extent of the stump- 
age that it has acquired, or the consideration, but the 
tract is a remarkably fine one and was the largest singly 
held tract of white pine in Cook county. It is one of 
the largest and choicest tracts of timber in Minnesota. 
The purchase of it by Alger, Smith & Co. insures the 
activity of their two saw mills in this city for fifteen 
years or more, as they already owned considerable tim- 
ber. It also means that the Duluth & Northern Minne- 
sota road, which is owned by Alger, Smith & Co., will 
be extended forty or fifty miles northward practically 
to the Canadian border to get the newly acquired tim- 
ber out. The present northern terminus of the road is 
at Manitou river, Lake county, near the southern line 
of Cook county. 

The Colvin & Robb Lumber Company, which operates 
on the Mesaba range, paid $15.10 a thousand for 4,250,- 
000 feet of white pine at the sale of state pine. This is 
the record high price in this state. The highest price paid 
heretofore was $13, and that was at a state sale also. 
There were several competitors for the pine, which ac- 
counts for the high price. 

Pronovost & Sons, of Two Harbors, will operate three 
tie and cedar camps this winter on the Willow river west 
of Swan river. J. Killeen is putting in camps on the 
Duluth & Iron Range road and expects to get out 
60,000,000 feet of pine. The Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Company is putting in two large camps on the Stang 
tract in Lake county. The Bemidji Lumber Company, 
of Bemidji, will cut 12,000,000 feet near Tenstrike and 
between Funkley and Northome. Most of it will be 
done by contract. The company also contemplates log- 
ging next summer. E. O. Moore & Co., also of Bemidji, 
will log extensively this winter at Northome and Hines. 
The work of logging is already in progress. W. T. 
Blakely, a Farley logger, has taken a contract to cut 
30,000,000 feet of timber, principally white pine, twelve 
miles west of Mallard, near the Itasca state park, for the 
Wild Rice Lumber Company, of Ada. This timber will 
be banked on Wild Rice lake and driven on Wild Rice 
river to Ada. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Lumber Company, of 
which Edward Hines, of Chicago, is president, has shut 
down its new mill at Virginia for thirty days to install 
additional machinery to increase the capacity of the 
plant from 250,000 feet every twenty hours to 500,000 
feet. The additional machinery consists of a 52-inch 
gangsaw, a band saw and two resaws. The cumpany’s 
other mill at Virginia has a capacity of 250,000 feet a 
day, so that the total capacity for the company at Vir- 
ginia will shortly be 750,000 feet a day. 

_ The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company has not sold its 
saw mill at Scanlon, and may move the machinery to 
British Columbia, where it has large timber holdings, 
but prefers not to move it. The company has 28,000,000 
feet of lumber at the mill, of which 17,000,000 feet is 
sold. 

Lumber shipments from Two Harbors for the season 
to October 15 were 23,500,000 feet. It is estimated that 
they will be about 33,000,000 feet for the season. 


OPBBBPOOOOOIOIOI 


Shingles from a red cedar tree on exhibition at 
Seattle, Wash., illustrate the almost imperishable na- 
ture of the wood. They were cut from a log on the 
ground over which grew another cedar. The growing 
tree had 750 rings, indicating its age to be 750 years. 
The fallen tree was at least as old. 
















THE TANNATE TRIO. 


, Three years ree oma splendid service on top of 
ong previous tests show the superiority of TANNATE 
FLAT BELTING. This is due to the following causes: 


Special tannage gives unusual strength, elasticity, 
and cling. 
Only the better portion of the hide is tanned into 


Tannate. 
Superior workmanship and appliances secure thor- 
ough stretch, straightness and even balance. 








_ Notice we are aolen of Tannate Flat Belting to 
distinguish it from TANNATE ROUND BELT, which 
for over fourteen years has been outlasting ordinary round 
belts from two to five times, and is recognized as the acme 
in round belting. 

The youngest of the Tannate trio is TANNATE 
LACE LEATHER. It outlasts rawhide and other laces 
trom two to five times or even six times. We offer it in 
— ee and in backs with the stretchy part 

These all justify the claim that Tannate costs more per 
foot but less per year. 








J. E. RHOADS & SONS, 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK ABRNAD 
CHICAGO. CST EP 
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Factory, Sa 
Wilmington, Del. 











-WRITE TO cl 


Let Us Send You Booklet and Particulars 
Regarding Alcohol Light—Cheap—Reliable 


Here’s The Test 


Read some evening by gas, electric or 
kerosene light. The following evening 
read by a Pyro lamp. 
. Note the difference. The light given 
y 
PYR Alcohol ( Denatured) 
does not strain the eyes, 
but is steady, white and restful. 
Prove it by test—if it fails we will 
refund the money. 


1 quart burns 10 hours, 3 hours aver- 
age daily use will cost 


$1.25 a Month 


Cheaper than electricity and a far 
superior light. 


W ALL STYLES OF LAMPS FOR 
STREETS 





WE_ SHO 
LIGHTING HOMES, STORES and CITY 
Write for our Special PYRO Offer to Dealers 





| Continental Lamp Co. BAVA IOWA 








St. James Cedar Co. 


WHOLESALE 
LUMBER AND TIES 


Branch Office, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








Home Office, 
DETROIT, MICH. 











Hints for Retailers 


That will prove adaptable to ycur own business are 
found in the Realm of the Retailer—a book contain- 
ing the best of Met L. Saley’s writings, Illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth, postpaid for, $1.50. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 


315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 











Don’t Bother to Figure It Out 


When you can SAVE THE TIME AND TROUBLE and also 
be certain of getting the correct answer by referring to 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


It reduces to board measure—lumber, scantling, square timber, 
and saw logs; contains over 200,000 figures that can be relied on. 
Price, postpaid, in morocco binding, with lap and ket, 
$3.00; in cloth -.-......-..-.--------------- ene : 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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t A Close Inspection 


of our stock will con- 
vince you of the 
superiority of our 


Penn. and West Va. 


-HEMLOCK 


LUMBER AND LATH 


AND OUR 


MICHIGAN MAPLE FLOORING 


Quality and Service are our two hobbies. 
Try us with your next order. 





Write, Wire or Phone 


BEMIS & VOSBURGH 


Farmers’ Bank Building, PITTSBURG, PA. 











WHITE PINE 


FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 1,000,000 feet 5-4 
No. 3 Common, Bone Dry, can surface and resaw 


Allegheny Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 











W. E. TERHUNE LUMBER CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Will appreciate your stock lists 





Velo Mp elie) deat hated sl 





WEST VIRGINIA LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


WHITE PINE, W. VA. SPRUCE, 
PA. HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 


Write for Prices. PITTSBURG, PA. 








Do You Handle Coal? 


If you do you will save yourself much time and trouble 
in ‘*figuring out’’ how much ‘‘so much’’ coal is worth 
by referring to 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of any quantity of 
coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons at prices from 25 cents to $15 
aton, and apply to either gross or net tons. Price, post- 
paid, bound in leather, $8; in cloth....... .......... $2.50 


American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 














- PORTS ALONG LAKE ERIE. 


Lake Vessels Demanding Higher Rates — Stronger 
Prices and Better Demand in Box Trade 
—Country Demand Good. 


BurFraLo, N. Y., Oct. 20.—The effort to get lumber 
down the lakes late in the season has resulted in rates 
being raised. Shippers say they can not afford to meet 
the advance. Receipts of lumber by lake for the week 
were only 1,939,000 feet and shingles have dropped 
off to 8,700,000, so that the end of the season is fairly 
in sight. 

The end of the Buffalo exposition, held under the 
auspices of the Manufacturers’ Club, was marked by a 
big demonstration last Saturday night, when the hall, 
which had been filled all the week in spite of the bad 
weather, was packed to overflowing. Entire success has 
marked the efforts of the management, which spent 
$20,000 in preparation. The profit will amount to several 
thousand dollars. President Frank A. Beyer, republican 
candidate for county treasurer, made his first speech on 
Monday night. He will be a lumberman later on, 
whether elected or not. 

James T. Hurd has returned from an inspection of 
the Ontonagon mills. Hurd Bros. are preparing to carry 
a heavy stock for the winter, which will include hemlock 
and yellow and white pine. 

8S. B. Taylor, of Taylor & Mason, is ill, but is ex- 
pected to be out shortly. 

A. G. Hauenstein is still bringing down white pine 
stock and is sure that it will pay to stock up, as he 
believes good white pine will be high next year. 

Sixty-five building permits were issued for the week, 
including twenty-five frame dwellings, the estimated cost 
being $146,640. 

C. P. Forbush, mill superintendent for Montgomery 
Bros., has been busy looking after preparations for a 
big general meeting of the canoeists of America, of 
whose organization he is commodore. 

James A. White, president of the Buffalo Maple Floor- 
ing Company, is back from a trip to the company’s mills 
at Boyne, Mich., where he found a big rush of business 
in progress. The local yard will take in a lake cargo of 
maple this week from the schooner Scotia. The steamer 
Arizona will load with blocking timber, consisting of 
hemlock and hardwood, at the Michigan mills for the 
Lackawanna steel plant, of Buffalo. 

At the yard of Graves, Manbert, George & Co., at 
Black Rock, a new plan has been put in operation of 
cutting out certain of the lower grades of white pine 
without edging the boards, so that the most use can be 
made of them for cutting up into box or other material. 
In case of logs that are crooked or considerably larger at 
one end than the other the saving is large. 

A better demand is reported for boxes. Though apples 
are scarce there is more than the usual proportion of 
them fit only for canning or evaporating and this creates 
a demand for boxes. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLEDO, OHIO, Oct. 19.—All kinds of box materials 
have been in better demand during the last few days. 
Both hardwood box lumber and white pine have been 
more active, and prices are reported stronger than they 
have been for some time. Hardwood lumber of all kinds 
is especially firm, owing to increased factory call and 
heavy consumption among builders. Small dealers are 
not yet in the market for carload lots, despite the better 
demand, and are securing supplies as needed from whole- 
salers. Yellow pine quotations are strong in this mar- 
ket, but a few sales by small concerns, which are anxious 
to convert lumber into money at any cost, have had a 
tendency to unsettle the market. 

Concessions are being made in many instances from 
the regular list quotations. In one case where an offer 
to sell was made at $20.75, this price was shaved until 
the order was finally placed at $18. When the order was 
sent in to the mills the dealer at once duplicated it, but 
whether it will be filled at all or not remains to be seen. 
The fact is that dealers are not buying except on forced 
orders, unless very low offerings are made. They prob- 
ably will go into the winter with less lumber on hand 
than they have for a long time. 

Building permits issued last week show a decided in- 
crease over the previous week, aggregating $55,000, and 
the local demand shows no sign of abatement. Hemlock 
lath have been in good demand and several carload orders 
were placed during the week. In fact all kinds of lath 
are on a healthier basis than they were last year at this 
time when millions of lath were stacked up on the docks. 
Stocks have been greatly reduced. 

The country demand has been especially good for some 
time and large quantities have gone out in the filling of 
orders in surrounding towns. Farming communities are 
providing splendid customers. The shingle market is 
uncertain. A few weeks ago red cedar shingles were 
up to $3.63. Last Saturday they sold as low as $3.32, 
and prevailing suotations were from $3.33 to $3.38. The 
condition seems almost unexplainable in face of the 
limited supply in sight and the light operations of the 
mills. White cedar shingles are moving sluggishly. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 19.—The local agency of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company reports an exceptional run 
of business throughout this section, both in yellow pine 
and redwood. Recent heavy weather has delayed to 
a considerable extent a number of lumber shipments on 


the lakes, but the amount of stock being brought in by 
water is very large and dealers are making strenuous 


efforts to get darge sized stocks. down from upper Lak« 
ports before the close of navigation. The heavy demani 
for vessels is stiffening rates on lumber. 

Planing mills have about as much business as they 
can comfortably take care of, and in some cases the: 
have sufficient orders ahead to keep them running fui! 
for many months. 

The local retail market is experiencing a fairly goo, 
volume of trade and dealers are encouraged over th 
prospect of better prices. For some time there has bee: 
a tendency on the part of local dealers to cut prices. | 
is felt that stocks have been turned over at too low a 
figure and from now on it is probable that the locai 
retail prices will show a gradual improvement. 

The A. Teachout Company reports business good, witi 
an exceptional demand for finish for houses and sma!! 
blocks. 

The demand for mahogany for interior finish has 
caused the F. T. Peitch Company to add this line to it 
hardwood business. The company has received a con 
signment of two cars of fine Mexican and African ma 
hogany. 

F. D. Jenks, of the Port Huron Lumber Company, of 
Port Huron, Mich., visited local dealers this week. He 
stated that general conditions throughout that section 
of the country show much improvement. 

C. A. Krauss, of the Lake Shore Saw Mill & Lumber 
Company, enjoyed an auto trip to Buffalo, N. Y., last 
week. The conditions were ideal on the journey down 
but on the return trip the party encountered mud. 





FROM THE EMPIRE STATE. 


Report That Railroads Will Expend $300,000,000 
for Equipment During Year— Actual Buy- 
ing Shows Decrease. ° 


New York, Oct. 19.—Trade is inactive and retailers 
are reluctant about buying ahead. Orders for present 
need continue to come in on a good basis and the aggre- 
gate shows up well, but real active buying, such as pre- 
vailed during August, has fallen off considerably. This 
is true not. only of the city market but in the suburbs. 
Wholesalers view the situation complacently, saying 
stocks among yards are low and it is only a question of 
time when the movement will be resumed. 

The market was much encouraged during the week by 
a report emanating from prominent railroad circles that 
in the neighborhood of $300,000,000 will be expended 
during the year for railroad equipment, cars and loco- 
motives. Of the amount mentioned over $200,000,000 is 
said to be for freight cars. 

In the borough of Manhattan twelve building permits 
were issued, valued at $1,975,300; twenty-seven in the 
Bronx, $474,700; 194 in Brooklyn, $1,003,700, and sev- 
enty-six in Queens, $291,300. ; 

C. E. Alcock, of Swain, Alcock & Swain, 90 West 
street, views the outlook for North Carolina pine with 
encouragement. He says that while the situation is dull 
mills are reluctant about booking any business far ahead 
and most orders are based on quick deliveries. This 
company handles the output in this market of the 
Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va. 

John L. Kaul, of the Kaul & Hall Lumber Company, 
Birmingham, Ala., accompanied by Mrs. Kaul, spent a 
few days in this city last week on the way home after 
an automobile tour through Canada. Mr. Kaul ex- 
presses himself very optimistically on the yellow pine 
outlook and says while the demand has fallen off a 
little since last month, prospects are good. He looks for 
an early resumption of demand and higher prices. 

W. D. Mershon, who has been associated for a number 
of years as eastern manager for Mershon, Schuette, Par- 
ker & Co., and recently for the Mershon, Eddy, Parker 
Company, severs his connection with that concern on 
October 20 and starts in the wholesale business on his 
own account. He has made arrangements with some 
well established and reliable mill concerns and will pay 
particular attention to marketing Pacific coast products. 
An office has been opened at 1 Madison avenue. Mr. 
Mershon’s long acquaintance with the local trade in- 
sures him a start right from the beginning. 

J. M. Hastings, of the J. M. Hastings Lumber Com 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa., and the Davison Lumber Company, 
Limited, 1 Madison avenue, called on the latter con- 
cern’s managing director, M. W. Teufel, today. Mr. 
Hastings recently returned from a trip in the Ottawa 
district. Mr. Teufel says the mills at Bridgewater an: 
Springfield, Nova Scotia, are operating steadily aud 
turning out a good output. 

George J. Barker, of Barker & Co., Incorporated, 18 
Broadway, was in town Thursday and Friday of last 
week, having recently returned from an extensive trip 
along the Pacifie coast as far north as Alaska. John M. 
Bond, the company’s local manager, has returned from 2 
few days’ trip in the North Carolina pine field. Mr. 
Barker and Mr. Bond regard the outlook as encouraging. 

E. V. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, Pa., 
Babeock Lumber Company, Ashtola, Pa., and Babcock 
Bros. Lumber Company, Babcock, Ga., was in this c'ty 
early in the week. He says the dullness which prevailed 
the first two weeks in October is slowly being overcome 
and that prices and the demand have improved. 

John Harker, of the Wiley-Harker Lumber Company, 
Broadway and Twenty-third street, has returned to busi- 
ness after an absence of several weeks caused by dis- 
location of his shoulder. Mr. Harker says he regards the 
North Carolina pine outlook better than it has been for 
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some time and says the dullness which developed last 
moth is not so prevalent and that better prices are 
obtainable. , 

The hardwood trade was visited during the week by 
John N. Seateherd, of Seatcherd & Son, Buffalo, N. Y. 
He says dealers are buying more freely in hardwood 
lines 





~— 


FROM THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Oct. 19.—The market has 
begun to slack up. Consumers do not appear to be in as 
big a hurry as they were to get stock forward, but there 
is « steady call for most items in general supply and the 
dealers are offering no complaints. 

Rough weather. on the lakes during the week was 
responsible for keeping arrivals down. Several boats 
scheduled to arrive during the week have not been re- 
ported and the consignees in many cases are becoming 
anxious as to whether the vessels have been overtaken 
by any mishap. Among the boats overdue are the 
steamer Sawyer and barges Redfern and Tuxbury and 
steamer Barth and barge Helvetia, carrying lumber for 
the Eastern Lumber Company and the Northern Lumber 
Company. The receipts for the week amounted to about 
10,000,000 feet, an average week. 

Smith, Fassett & Co. have a cargo of hemlock coming 
from Cedar River, Mich., on the barge Shawnee, while 
another consignment of white pine is being loaded at 
Little Current, Ont. These will be the last of the season 
for this concern. While the company will be one of the 
first at the Tonawandas to bring its receipts for the 
season to a close, it will be as well equipped to supply 
the trade over winter as most of the local dealers, as the 
docks have been among the most active during the sea- 
son, hardly a week passing that a vessel or two was not 
unloaded. 

It will be December before the last boats to bring 
lumber to the Tonawandas will have arrived. A number 
of shippers are figuring on loading as late as November 
30, the last day on which it will be possible to insure 
boats and cargoes. Under these conditions it will be 
near the middle of December before the last cargoes 
arrive, 

White, Frost & White will be among the dealers to 
get forward the latest shipments of lumber by vessel this 
year. This firm has at least 6,000,000 feet to come down 
the lakes before the close of navigation. This stock, 
together with that already in the new yard on Main 
street and the one vacated on Tonawanda: island, will 
give the firm an adequate supply for its winter trade. 

Shippers who are in the market for lumber tonnage 
report a pronounced scarcity of boats. When offered 
they usually demand exorbitant rates. Those who did 
not contract for tonnage earlier in the season are paying 
$3 from the head of the lakes, and it begins to look 
as though they would be paying more before the close 
of navigation. 

The biggest consignment of stock to be brought to 
the Tonawandas this season by a steamer and barge 
was discharged at the Haines Lumber Company’s dock. 
The lumber consisted of over 2,100,000 feet of white 
pine, carried by the steamer Mohegan and barge Fran- 
comb. 

The White Pine Association held its regular monthly 
meeting this afternoon. The general condition of the 
market was favorably commented upon. 





IN THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


Railroads Admit Car Famine—Increasing Interest in 
All Industrial Lines— North Carolina Pine 
Steadier— Outlook for the Winter. 


PiprsBuRG, Pa., Oct. 19.—The last week has been 
noticeable for increasing interest in all industrial lines. 
Inereasing mill operations, where that has been possible, 
accompanied by announcements of new enterprises, have 
becn a feature. Railroads are admitting now the immi- 
nence of ear famine in spite of all they can do and are 
ruuning their car shops on double time. 

_ “he first nine months of this year showed that 100,000 
fieight ears have been bought by the railroads of the 
country. The shops are busy on this vast business, rep- 
resenting $100,000,000, and there is more business in 
Sight. Railroad buying of yellow pine, however, is still 
oi, from the normal amount, and this is what is keeping 
back the complete recovery of that line of lumber in 
the opinion of the Pittsburg trade. 

W. W. Vosburgh, of Bemis & Vosburgh, returned 
from a second trip to the South this week, reporting 
conditions good. The company says that business holds 
steady and is getting better. The outlook for the win- 
ter is encouraging. 

‘The Willson Bros. Lumber Company notes a good run 
ot business, with a special strength in southern yeliow 
pine at this time. The yard trade for the Pittsburg dis- 
trict is getting larger and stronger in demand and ship- 
ments are being asked for in haste. . Building operations 
are maintaining the same high rate of consumption in 
lumber that has marked the early fall and late summer 
months. I, F, Balsley, manager of the hardwood depart- 
ment of this company, is in the East on a business trip. 

J. L. Lytle, of the Lytle Lumber Company, is in Ohio 
on a business trip this week. This company is finding 
trade good in hardwoods, especially in poplar and oak. 
r he company finds that car service is handicapped for 
Pittsburg territory from West Virginia, but is not so 
bad for eastern shipments. 

W. D., Johnston, president of the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, reports trade fairly active and 


an improvement in general business that indicates better 
times coming for the lumber industry after the first of 
the year. 

J. M. Woollett, president of the Aberdeen Lumber Com- 
pany, says interest is awakening in the cottonwood trade. 
The Aberdeen company has established connections with 
important yellow pine mills and is making a good show- 
ing in this particular line. Mr. Woollett is optimistic 
about the future. 

E. V. Babcock & Co., report business good and prices 
firmer than at any other time this year. E. V. Babcock 
returned this week from an eastern trip and O. H. Bab- 
cock, who was in the East last week, also returned on 
Sunday with a fine list of orders. 

Flint, Erving & Stoner report an excellent trade, with 
now and then a lull in new buying, but with a generally 
high average in volume of business. Mr. Erving is in 
West Virginia on a business trip. The Dunlevie (W. 
Va.) mills made a new record of 260 cars shipment for 
the last month. Prices are strong and the company 
declines to accept business on spruce below list. 

The West Virginia Lumber Company reports the out- 
look encouraging and new business gaining headway. 
Mr. Dickey and Mr. Cross, of this company, say there 
is no complaint to be made regarding the situation, and 
interest among buyers is increasing. 

The W. E. Terhune Lumber Company notes a lull in 
trade, which it considers to be of a temporary nature. 
President Terhune looks for a marked gain after the 
first of the year. The average list is a trifle off for hem- 
lock and spruce, but not seriously so. Yard trade is far 
from active, with yardmen buying close to actual re- 
quirements. i 

The Kendall Lumber Company is getting a brisk trade 
from the coke country, where mine timbers and other 
material is in heavy demand, with prices advancing. 
J. H. Henderson, of this company, is in Pittsburg, after 
a rush visit to the East. President J. L. Kendall is 
leaving for the West to spend several weeks in Oregon, 
where he is looking after the electric light and power 
plants owned by the company. The mill of this company 
at Kendall, W. Va., expects to be through its work in 
about six months. 8. A. Kendall was in Pittsburg this 
week and J. A. Chambers, of this company, returned 
from an eastern trip. The company reports difficulty in 
securing cars promptly at its mills. 

J. A. Cheyne, president of the Penn Door & Sash Com- 
pany, of Pittsburg, returned this week from an extended 
tour of the West as far as the Pacific coast. 

J. W. Wheeler and Mr. Crowley, of J. R. Wheeler & 
Co., have started on a ten days’ trip to the South on 
business, 

W. A. Wilson & Sons, of Wheeling, W. Va., report 
business in excellent shape and the booking of a large 
number of orders in hemlock at good prices. A. A. Wil- 
son, of this firm, has returned from New York and 
Philadelphia, where in company with its eastern repre- 
sentative, J. H. Sykes, of Philadelphia, they called on 
the trade. Mr. Wilson says that while business was 
found to be quiet compared with a month ago, a feel- 
ing of optimism was very marked. J. A. Smith, repre- 
senting the same company, is in southern West Virginia 
looking after mill interests. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 17.—The wholesale lumber 
business is about normal. Peart, Nields & McCormick 
state that business is improving, that there has been 
more inquiries for boxes this month, and that the mar- 
ket for North Carolina pine is steadier. 

A. W. Kent, of the J. S. Kent Company, reports that 
the market for cypress shingles and low grades of pine 
are poor. For the better grades the market is steadier. 

H. K. Beecher, of Beecher & Barr, reports that trade 
in the hardwood business is quiet, but he anticipates 
more activity in November. 

James P. Strong, of the Central Pennsylvania Lum- 
ber Company, states that trade is better this month and 
steadily improving. 

J. Wallace Turnbull, of Lotta & Turnbull, reports busi- 
ness steady, with indications of a prosperous season. 

W. Shearer, of Samuel H. Shearer & Son, is satisfied 
with the outlook. 

The National Redwood Lumber Company, recently 
incorporated in Delaware, with offices in the Pennsyl- 
vania building, this city, has issued a finely illustrated 
prospectus. Alfred B. Davis is general manager. 





WATERPROOF ROOFING. 


The Barrett Manufacturing Company makes the obser- 
vation that, though ‘‘a rose by any other name may 
smell as sweet,’’ everything that passes under the name 
of roofing does not shed rain. However, this concern 
goes on to say that an uptodate roofing, such as Amatite, 
has a surface of pitch and mineral matter, which is abso- 
lutely proof against water, the pitch in Amatite being 
in two good, thick layers. 

On account of the oily nature of pitch water has no 
effect upon it, and for this reason it is claimed by the 
maker of Amatite roofing that it needs no paint what- 
ever and can be left out in the rain, snow and sun year 
after year without attention or care; and that, despite 
this peculiar surface, Amatite is as easy to lay as any 
other roofing, and costs no more. 

The best way to substantiate the claims made for 
Amatite is to test it, and for this purpose a sample may 
be had upon request from the nearest office of the maker, 
the Barrett Manufacturing Company, New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Minneapolis or New 
Orleans. 
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WHITE PINE DECKING 


We are now cutting a small red knotted character of timber, 
which is particularly adapted to make No. | steam boat decking. 
We are now cutting and have on hand about | car of 2/ x6” 
—20 to 40’—which is free from shake and almost absolutely 
































free from sap or any other defects, excepting small red knots. 
Write us for prices. 

We are also in position to cut special timber bills in white 
pine up to 24x24—up to 40 lengths. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








KENDALL, MD. CAPACITY 
MILLS | ORELLIN, MD. 200 M. FEET PER DAY. 


KEenDAL.L LumBer Compary. 


MANUFACTURERS 


WHITE OAK, RED OAK. POPLAR,. 
Hemlock, Hardwoods and Cross Tiles 


SHIPMENTS IN 
SP Meap iors. 9 PITTSBURG, PA. 














YELLOW PINE | 


Large and well assorted stocks kept 
on hand at all times insure the filling 
of orders without unnecessary delay 


To Gna Gopany 


PITTSBURG, PA, 2 














Eastern 
Door & Sash Co. 


DOORS, BLINDS 
GLAZED SASH 
FRAMES, MOULDINGS 
MILL WORK 
AND LUMBER 


SPECIALTIES:—VENEERED DOORS, STAIR WORK, FINE 
INTERIOR TRIM. 


Dealers Only "42:5: 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 














NEW YORK 


Hotel Schuyler 


57 to 63 West 45th 
Between 5th and 6th Avenues. 


ST satisfactory accommodations for tourists; 
center of shopping and theatre district ; rates 
ranging from $3 to $5 per day with board, or 
sitting room, bedroom and bath at $2 to $4 


per day, without board. 
M. LUEZ, p 
Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


arR) Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 

se(Ger Sager Patent Axes 

\" LNe ae and Highest Quality 

| qi Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
as Right Quality—Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 
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Little River Lumber Company, 


Manufacturers of 


Poplar, White Pine, Hemlock, 
and all kinds of 
Hardwoods. 


\ 








Clearfield Lumber Company, Inc, 


Manufacturers of 


Poplar and Hardwood Lumber. 
Oak a Specialty. 








Peart, Nields & McCormick Co, 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina Pine, Box 
Shooks, Ceiling, 
Flooring, Etc. 








SALES OFFICES: 
218 Franklin Bank Building, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Send Us Your Inquiries. 








Monarch Lumber Co. 


POPLAR (Plain and Qtd.) 5-8 to 16-4, 
COTTONWOOD AND BASS 

OAK, WHITE & RED, PLAIN & QTD. 
ASH, ELM, HICKORY, GUM . 
BIRCH, BEECH, MAPLE 

CHERRY, WALNUT, BUTTERNUT 
CHESTNUT SYCAMORE 

SPRUCE AND HEMLOCK 


15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











CORNELIUS HANEY. B, CHESTER HANEY. 


Cornelius Haney & Son, 


Wholesale 


LUMBER : MILLWORK 


and Representing Manufacturers. 
1201 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Spruce 
Hemlock Sap Pine Cypress 


Ask for prices on your needs for any kind of lumber 
a OUR MOT TO————___ 


“Prompt shipment and highest grades 
at competitive mil] prices” 


Franklin Bank Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yellow Pine White Pine Hardwoods 
Bill Timber 


THOS. E. COALE LUMBER C0. 








YELLOW PINE 


Flooring and Bill Stuff 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE AND CYPRESS. 


EL! B. HALLOWELL & CO. 


Harrison Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


State Forester Arousing Interest in Forest Fire Pro- 
tection—Big Box Shook Mill Completed— 
Cook Supreme in Camp. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 18.—F. W. Rane, state forester, 
is calling fire warden meetings in different sections to dis- 
cuss the forest fire situation and to arouse interest 
throughout the state in forestry. 

The C. H. Annable Lumber Company, of Springfield, 
has moved into its new office at 41 Court street, that city. 
The company has large yards adjoining. The buildings 
are all modern and the new quarters give the company 
one of the best establishments in that section of the state. 

A. M. Joly, of Salem, has removed his woodworking 
shop to 138 Canal street, that city. 

The Winchendon Bobbin Company, Winchendon, will 
increase its output, and plans to employ 200 hands.” 

The Ellsworth Hardwood Company, Ellsworth, Me., is 
erecting a storehouse. Business at the plant is increasing. 

The Bay State Lumber Company, Boston, has filed its 
annual statement. 

Charles M. Hamlin, representing Wistar, Underhill & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has been visiting the trade in 
this vicinity. 

The Robbins Lumber Company has moved its offices 
from 79 Milk street, this city, to 88 Broad street. 

W. H. Blanchard, president of the Massachusetts 
Wholesale Lumber Association, has been appointed a dele- 
gate from the association to the Massachusetts State 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. Barclay, representing the William B. Morse Lum- 
ber Company, of Rochester, N. Y., was a visitor in this 
market last week. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

Banoor, ME., Oct. 16.—The state railroad commission- 
ers have approved the Van Buren-Grand Isle extension 
of the Bangor & Aroostook railroad system, and regular 
train service over the new line will be begun October 18. 
The extension is fifteen miles long. Among other indus- 
tries reached by the road are the large saw mills of the 
St. John Lumber Company and those of Stetson, Cutler 


.& Co., at Van Buren and Grand Isle, respectively. 


One of the largest concerns of its kind in the coun- 
try has just completed in Portland the largest box shook 
mill in the state. The G. A. Crosman & Sons Company, 
formerly located at Saco, has located permanently in 
Portland. The plant has a 700-foot frontage on the rail- 
road and the mill itself occupies 267 feet frontage and 
is 112 feet deep. It will start within a week, employing 
100 hands the year round, and its capacity will be a 
carload of box shooks a day, the largest capacity in the 
state if not in New England. The mill is finished in 
asbestos shingles. The company owns three acres of 
land adjoining the mill. It has a powerhouse, 80x60, 
entirely of brick, with a stack 200 feet high, which will 
heat and light the building as well as the offices. 

The announcement is just made that a big clothespin 
manufacturing company in Michigan has ‘‘pulled up 
stakes’? and proposes to relocate in Maine, another in- 
stance of getting close to the raw material, as the ‘‘ Pine 
Tree State’’ probably contributes more to the small 
utilities of American life than any other, though this is 
not a case of pine but of paper birch. 

The Indian valued this wood for its bark, from which 
he made canoes, baskets and other articles, but recent 
civilization has found a multitude of uses for the wood. 
The Indian probably had little need of toothpicks, since 
he preserved his teeth by using bone-making foods. He 
had even less use for clothespins and spools, hairpin 
boxes, bobbins and shuttles, which now consume many 
cords of paper birch annually. 

The spool industry is perhaps the most important of 
those dependent upon paper birch, and about half the 
annual total goes into these articles. The interest is 
centered in the valleys of the Penobscot and Piscataquis 
rivers. The shipment of spool bars to Scotland is now 
a considerable part of: the trade, these amounting each 
year to about 4,000,000 board feet. Shoe pegs and shoe 
shanks are made of the same material, and while a few 
of the wooden toothpicks used in this country are made 
from poplar and maple, the great bulk of them comes 
from the birch forests of northern Maine. For all these 
purposes about 80,000 cords a year are required. 





WOODSWORKERS BETTER FED THAN THEY 
WERE TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 

Bangor, ME., Oct. 18—The men who go into the 
Maine lumber woods are much better paid and better 
fed than they were twenty-five years ago or less. Im- 
provement in wages is not so great as the improvement 
in variety and quality of food served. The menu pro- 
vided in most of the lumber camps in the Maine woods 
is fully as good as will be found on the table of any 
of the boardinghouses where the woodsmen stay in the 
city and is as good, even if not quite so varied, as any 
city boardinghouse has to offer. 

If you go up into the Maine woods this winter and 
stay in a lumher camp, living with the crew, sleeping 
in the bunks as they do, and eating the same food, you 
will no doubt come home strong and rugged, having 
gained several pounds and feeling years younger than 
you did when you went. You may hanker after the good 
things that you were accustomed to, but you will not go 
hungry. 

When you roll out of your bunk in the morning with 
the snow up round the camp windows and the hovels of 
the horses almost buried, you will find a big dish of 
smoking baked beans on the table and the smell of 


those beans will immediately drive from your mind any 
doubts you may have had regarding your ability to put 
up with woods’ fare. The beans taste just as good as 
they smell and you can have all you want. 

If the camp cook is’ ‘‘on to his job’’ and happens 
to be feeling all right this morning, you will get a chunk 
of brownbread or perhaps some cold cream of tartar rolls 
to eat with your beans. You can have all the molasses 
you want, a generous slice of apple pie—dried apples in 
it but flavored with lots of nutmeg so that it will taste 
better than any apple pie you ever ate—and plenty of 
strong coffee with sugar but without milk, or tea if 
you prefer it. After a meal of this sort you will feel fit 
for a tramp of many miles and the cold will not affect 
you in the least. 

For dinner the cook will serve you with a roast of beef 
or possibly corned beef, flanked with boiled potatoes, 
cabbage, turnips and other vegetables. No coffee at this 
meal, but you can have all the tea you want, in a big tin 
dipper, apple pie again or perhaps apple sauce. Pos- 
sibly you may get a delicious roast called ‘‘mountain 
lamb’’ but which really is venison. For supper you may 
get soup of some kind, rich ‘‘bean swagan,’’ or the 
boiled remains of the dinner roast. You may get beans 
again, and you can have tea in the big tin dipper, and 
probably apple sauce. There are many other things 
which the cook may introduce into his bill of fare. 
Mince pies, jam, always butter, and good butter, too, 
gingerbread, molasses cookies, pickles, puddings and 
some of the camps support a cow and have fresh milk for 
the tea and coffee. 

Much depends on the cook in a lumber camp. The 
spirits of the cook are reflected in the demeanor of the 
men. If the cook is out of sorts and sulks, his bill of 
fare may be correspondingly slim, and then the men 
will grumble. If he is a good cook, the men will over- 
look his neglect for one time, but if his ill nature con- 
tinues he may look for trouble. The men will do almost 
anything for a good cook and his word is law in the 
camp. More than one cook has been driven out of camp 
by the men pelting him with his own biscuits, but such 
happenings are rare. On the whole, the lot of the 
Maine woodsman is rather happy. He works hard but 
he is well paid and well fed and he has little cause to 
complain. 





AMONG CANADIAN MILLS. 


Trade in American Lumber Good—Uncertainty of 
Discrimination Tax Detrimental—Export 
Duty on Lumber Advocated. 


HULL, QuE., Oct. 18—Lumber shipping to American 
points is brisk, owing to buyers wanting to get advantage 
of the water rates before the close of navigation. As 
soon as barges stop operating the railway companies send 
up the rates. A large quantity of lumber belonging to 
J. R. Booth, which lay in the yards all summer, has 
been taken away to its destination in the United States. 
Ottawa valley manufacturers say the market is buoyant 
on.the other side, judging from the anxiety of buyers to 
stock up. The improvement in the trade is manifest 
more in the removing of lumber than in the making of 
contracts. Consequently not much has been done in 
changing prices since the new tariff went into effect, 
although good pine strips and sidings are up $2 a 
thousand for local sales. The firm tone of the local 
market is attributable to the exceptionally busy season 
for building. This consumption of lumber, though con- 
siderable, does not materially affect the quantity for ex- 
port, especially since the water power facilities have 
been so favorable for manufacturing. The best white 
pine lath is being sent to the United States at $3.75 a 
thousand and most of the local output goes in that di- 
rection. Tamarack lath, mill run, is sold in the local 
market quickly at $2 a thousand and red pine at $2.25. 

Lumbermen regret that the matter of the imposition 
of the 25 percent discrimination tax was left unsettled 
when the tariff bill was under discussion. It is found 
that this term of the bill creates a great deal of doubt 
as to what will be the exact working out of the new 
customs law. Speculators are afraid to contract ahead 
as in other years, lest the ruling of the United States 
customs authorities would be such as to make the im- 
portation of Canadian lumber practically impossible. 
The local lumber manufacturers, following the lead of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, believe in an 
export duty on the Canadian lumber that would compe! 
the sawing of it all in Canada, and they hold that is now 
the only course for the Dominion legislators to take. 
J. R. Booth, of Ottawa, who, as well as shipping 40,000,- 
000 feet of pine to the United States every year, sells 
an immense quantity of paper, finds the new tariff favor- 
able as it affects paper so far, but is in doubt as to 
lumber. All his spruce used for the manufacture otf 
paper for the American market is bought from settlers 
who own their timber limits and the paper does not come 
under the tariff regulation imposing an extra $2, re- 
sulting from discrimination provided in the crown tim- 
ber regulations of Quebec and Ontario. But it will 
likely not be so when the new tariff is applied to lumber. 

Wages for lumbermen show an upward tendency. 
Agents have instruction to look out for French-Canadians 
for the ordinary foreigner usually is not suitable for the 
woods and he has to be carried back after his transport- 
ation has been paid to a remote limit. There is only 2 
fair number of good woodsmen in the Ottawa valley, and 
when times are good they are soon picked up. The 
ruling wage for these is $28 a month, and few are left 
to accept it. Lumbermen report that there is encour- 
agement to take out as many logs as in other years. 
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EXPORT DUTY ADVOCATE CLAIMS THAT MORE 
LUMBER IS MANUFACTURED IN CANADA 
THAN BEFORE PROHIBITION. 

Orrawa, Ont., Oct. 18.—J. J. Loughrin, the original 
advoeate of an export duty upon Canadian raw products, 
particularly lumber and nickel, when shown a New 
York dispatch stating that Premier Gouin’s policy of im- 
posing the equivalent of an export duty on pulpwood was 
dictated by a desire to uphold a number of obsolete pulp 
mills in Canada, said: 


There are no obsolete mills in Canada, the proof of which 
s that they are all producing. The “Soo” mills, originally 
established in 1896, were refitted to meet modern require- 
ments in 1903. Then we have the Sturgeon Falls plant of 
ihe same date; the Shawinigan, of 1904; the Calumet mills, 
of 1903; then our own Booth mills, completed in 1905; the 
Liddy plant, brought up to date in 1904; the Belgo-Canadian, 
of the same year; the Jacques Cartier plant, of 1903; the 
New Brunswick mills, established in 1904; not to speak of 
the fine production plants at Niagara Falls, Grand Mere 
and Lachute. 

There isn’t anything obsolete about mills of that kind. 
\s a matter of fact, the United States can not show so 
many mills of the same capacity. ‘There is seven times as 
much pulp made in Canada today as when Ontario prohib- 
ited the export of pulpwood and lumber. The result was 
American mills were moved over to this country. More 
lumber is manufactured today in Canada than in the days 
of free exportation of logs. My impression is that the 
International Paper Company is at the bottom of the agita- 
tion for a countervailing duty. How do I figure this out? 
Well, take the case of the mills at Berlin Falls, including 
the Au Sable, one of the biggest in the United States. This 
mill requires nearly 250 cords of pulpwood every day, say, 
thirty carloads. Practicaliy every cord of it comes from 
the eastern townships of Canada. Now if Premier Gouin 
imposes the export duty, and the result of that imposition 
should be the drying up of the supplies from Quebec, where 
will the Au Sable people get their raw material? They 
can not get it in Maine, and the result will be that they 
must follow suit with the other big lumber concerns of the 
states and move their production plants to Canada. 

Congress will not stand for the wiping out of a manufac- 
turing industry which today employs millions of people. It 
is all a matter of bargain and trade. We have the raw 
material; we therefore control the situation. They may put 
up a bluff of punishing us with an import duty upon our 
pulp products, but, mark you, we have the whip hand, and 
our friends across the line eventually will adjust their tariff 
to the needs of the situation. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 16.—The log market is glutted. 
Last spring when camps were starting up lumbermen 
predicted that this would be so. Business with the mills 
is poor. 

W. Robertson, assistant general manager for the Rat 
Portage Lumber Company, located in Vancouver, was in 
Winnipeg attending a meeting of the directors of the 
company. It was decided to erect a sash and door fac- 
tory on the mill property in Vancouver at once. It will 
be the largest of its kind in British Columbia, will cost 
$100,000 and employ 200 men. 

J. R. Anderson, former deputy minister of agriculture, 
gave an interesting account of conditions as he found 
them on a recent trip through a part of Vancouver 
island. He said: 

I hold that the regulations governing the business of 
ihe lumbermen are faulty in several respects. The chief 
cause of disastrous forest fires is the lack of regulations 
regarding waste. During a journey taken in company with 
a German expert sent out by his government to investigate 
the forestry question in this country, we visited many 
points where logging was carried on, and the result of our 
investigations was not of an encouraging nature as to the 
preservation of the forests and reafforestation. On a tree 
being felled, it is stripped of its branches, which are left 
on the ground, and the trunk cut into sections and dragged 
through the forest by means of wire ropes and donkey 
engines, destroying all growth in its passage. In the 
majority of logged areas fires had followed, fed by the 
debris left on the ground, burning the humus overlying the 
ubsoil or rock, and thus destroying the seed bed. In such 
localities reafforestation is absolutely nil, there is no seed 
bed and no soil to support young seedlings. On the other 
hand, in the few places where fires had not occurred the 
scowth of young trees is most remarkable. 

John Hendry, president of the British Columbia Mills, 
‘imber & Trading Company, has been elected president 
‘f the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 


FROM GERMANY’S CAPITAL. 





Pine and Fir Situation Satisfactory — Unfavorable © 


Conditions in Hardwoods—Farming Districts 
Buying but Factory Trade Dull. 


[Special correspondent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

BERLIN, GERMANY, Oct. 2.—In the Berlin’ market the 
demand for pine and fir sawed beams is steady, and the 
prices for prompt delivery run about M. 47.75 and even 
Ml. 48 a cubic meter, f. o. b. Berlin. For spruce beams 
the price averages M. 41 to M. 42, delivered at the 
Berlin station. The sales in pine boards are also satis- 
faetory, although the price has risen but very little. 
“iood sticks, especially those of 10x13, 13x13 and 13x16 
centimeters in cross section and from 4% to 5 meters 
iong, have brought M. 37 a ecubie meter, free Berlin. 
There has been a demand for %- and %-inch ceiling 
boards, and Kénigsberg and Memil wholesale houses 
have demanded M. 31 to M. 32 a cubic meter, delivered 
on barge at Berlin. Rough boards, 30 and 33 milli- 
meters thick, could not find takers, although they were 
offered at M. 1.15 a square meter. Pine flooring boards 
seem to be getting gradually ‘scarcer and the export 
houses of northern boards are on the market with heavy 
stocks. Dimensions most sought in Berlin were offered 
at the following prices: 1x5-inch English, M. 1.37 to 
M. 1.39 a thousand; 114x5-inch, M. 1.65; 1144x514-inch, 
M. 1.67; 114x6-inch, M. 1.69; 114x614-inch, M. 1.71; 
114x7-inch, M. 1.73 a square meter, free cars Berlin 
freight station. These measurenients are for actual sur- 
face covered. Roofing lath from Galacia have gone off 
lively at from M. 42 to M. 43 a cubic meter, Berlin 


delivery. In the board market, sales have been 
satisfactory, as the Berlin furniture manufacturers are, 
in consequence of the close of the third quarter of the 
year, full up with orders; %4- and l-inch clear and 
white pine boards were bought freely; also clear white 
side stuff, in which line there was a scarcity in %4-inch. 
Panel stuff, 20 to 23 millimeters thick, from 23 centi- 
meters wide and upwards, and 4 to 5 meters long, first 
quality, has been especially sought after. The consump- 
tion in slightly knotty and blued side stuff, %-inch and 
inch, rose by reason of the calls on the part of the 
manufacturers of picture frames and gilt moldings Un- 
fortunately, the piano manufacturers complain that they 
are receiving too few profitable orders, and that sales 
to foreign countries are scarce, so that the deals in thick 
first class long boards, 1-inch and 1%4-inch, have been 
small. 
Hardwoods. 


From the hardwood market the reports are unsatis- 
factory; for instance, elm boards and squared, rafted, 
Russian logs have been arriving in considerable quantities 
in Berlin. Also there has been a lively movement in 
red beech boards and squared logs, especially 114-inch 
boards. 

In pine piles, which are an important matter for the 
owners of the forests and saw mills, because they often 
open a market for the heavier logs, which might other- 
wise be difficult to dispose of, the demand recently has 
become quite lively. From Hamburg, and also from Ber- 
lin, where important building operations are in progress 
and proposed, there are considerable calls for such ma- 
terial. 

From the Ems district business seems to show but little 
improvement. The agricultural districts seem to be in 
a buying mood, while the Rhenish-Westphalian industrial 
region is still quiet. There can hardly be expected any 
great improvement for 1910. The strike in Sweden has 
caused a diminution of the quantity of whitewood lum- 
ber delivered. Most of the saw mills have completely 
lost their time for the last two months, and as a result 
the prices in Sweden which, in the first part of the year, 
were high enough, have risen an additional 8 to 10 per- 
cent. These high prices most probably will continue 
throughout 1910. 

In Hessen-Nassau the two governments in Kassel and 
Wiesbaden have made known their conditions for 1910. 
The cut will be somewhat greater than that in 1909. 
Dealers seem to be of the opinion that the authorities 
expect good business. If this opinion is correct it will 
be shown very shortly by the development of the round- 
log market. The difficulty seems to be that there will be 
thrown on the market large quantities of beech logs; 
for instance, in the Kassel district alone 58,384 cubic 
meters of beech building lumber, tie and mine timbers, 
and from that of Wiesbaden, 8,730 cubic meters of heavy 
beech lumber, tie material and coopers’ stuff, which, 
while not so large a quantity in itself, is still greater than 
in the previous year. The Holzkiiufer has, in an editorial, 
warned all in industrial lumber lines, whether sawmill 
owners, tie manufacturers or lumber dealers, that the 
relation between the prices for round logs and those for 
the manufactured products will be highly unfavorable. 
There is no possible profit in handling red beech, whether 
manufactured or half-manufactured, unless a drop in the 
prices of the logs can be effected. All who are con- 
cerned with this lumber are warned to go slow and cut 
and work no faster than the absolute demands warrant. 
In South Germany the recent auctions of red beech 
round logs have shown that the expectations of the au- 
thorities were by no means realized. That the log prices 
in this kind of wood are too high is also shown by the 
fact that in southern Bavaria even softwoods brought 
4 to 10 percent less than the estimates of the authorities. 
As there is plenty of sawed stuff on hand, there seems 
to be reason for caution in buying logs. As regards 
the ravages of the nun moth, the authorities in Konigs- 
berg, as well as in Gumbinnen, seem to be in no hurry 
to throw the damaged timber on the market, and if it is 
necessary to add M.8 to M. 10 a cubic meter to the price 
of the timber, delivered in the forest, there will be no 
great chance of opening out new markets for flooring 
and box material. 

When considering the quantities of hardwood that will 
be cut, it is interesting to note that the quantity of 
round oak that will be put on the market will be less 
than in the previous year. But beech will be put out in 
increased quantities. 

In spruce logs will be felled 44,000 cubic meters, 
against 43,000 last year. The offers are only slightly 
better than in 1908, by reason of the great quantity of 
motheaten timber that has been thrown on the market 
from the eastern part of the monarchy. 

In the upper Rhine district, the further fall of the 
water level has made it necessary to stop traffic toward 
Strasburg. As far as Karlsruhe the river is still navi- 
gable for vessels with not more than 175 centimeters 
draft. There are liberal supplies of ocean-floated mer- 
chandise of all kinds, including lumber sent to the upper 
Rhine from Hollandish dealers. Down-stream business is 
quiet. Boards are freighted from Mannheim to K@6l 

(Cologne) for M. 10 a ton. : 

In the South German board market the last clearances 
were at the rate of M. 133 to M. 134 a hundred for 
16-foot boards one inch thick and 12-inches wide, free 
vessel Duisburg. The shipments of-boards from upper 
Rhine ports to the middle and lower Rhine districts 
might be more satisfactory. The water-driven saw mills 
are compelled, on account of the low condition of the 
streams, to reduce their output, so that there is a limit 
set to stocking up. The saw mills of upper Bavaria have 
reduced their high prices, as they have come to the con- 
clusion, after waiting a long time for orders that never 
come, that they had rather get the nimble sixpence or 
its equivalent in German money, than the shilling or mark 
that never turned up. 





[aS HARDWOODS. ~S 





Band Mills, Complete Planing Mills and Dry Kilns 


Whiting Manufacturing Co. 


Abingdon, Va. and Judson, N. C. 
Daily Capacity, 150,000 


An assortment of our planing mill products in your yard 
means more business for you. 


No. 


Common 


a 
Flooring 


In the past ninety days we have shipped to 
New York and Baltimore alone, upwards 


of 800,000’ of No. 1 Common Oak Floor- 
ing for Apartment Houses. 












If you cannot use straight cars of Oak Floor- 
ing we can finish out with anything you want 
in White Pine, Chestnut, Hemlock, Oak, or 


Poplar, rough or worked as wanted. 







Address all Correspondence 


WHITING 
LUMBER CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
LAND TITLE BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA - PENNSYLVANIA 


























J. A. WILKINSON 
ITN @eckrraseeeaa TN. 


Basswood, Chestnut, Ash, White 


Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
‘ EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 


Cable Address “JAW.” BRISTOL, 





Western Union 5th Edition. 

















Telecode, A. B. C VA.-TENN. 
*. naw 
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Established 1883 


THE CYPRESS LUMBER CO. 


APALACHICOLA, FLA. 
woe GULF CYPRESS 
= AL380 
YELLOW PINE, POPLAR 
COTTONWOOD, RED GUM 
Especial attention given to carload orders for 


YELLOW PINE FLOORING, CEILING and FINISH 


We Solicit your orders for car or cargo. Boston Office, 
SHIPMENTS BY RAIL AND SEA. 88. Broad Street 




















Dry Hemlock 


Quick shipments guaranteed—No car shortage here. 


8,000,000 ft. Piece Stuffs & Boards. 
300, 000 ft. 1 & Zin. D Select & Bet. 


The JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO. 


Established 1854 STEVENS POINT, WIS. Incorporated 1884 


WE HAVE} 

















Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might appeal 
to you—better let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we doit. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Cummer-Diggins Co. 
CADILLAC, MICH. 


Telecode used. 











Himmelberger-Harrison 


Lumber Co. 
Red Gum Specialists 


MOREHOUSE, - - MISSOURI 





























NORTON LUMBER Co. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM 


Finest Stock in the South. . Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 








Allport Land & Lumber Co. 
Bank of Pine Bluff Building, PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


For Sale. Wanted. 
: car << heh nby pBot =. Aa To Correspond with Reliable Mills 
Car S90 NO. 5:ane Ne. & Vem. sawing HARDWOODS and who 
Bee ieee rer eae 10" ak, | wish to cell direct to the factory 
16' Sound White Oak trade 


White Oak Car Material write for prices WRITE FOR OUR PLAN. 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book ‘‘Realm of the Retailer.’’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





ITEMS FROM MANY HARDWOOD CENTERS. 





Demand and Prices Generally Improved—Threatened Increase of. Freight Rates Rouses 
Club—Automobile Factory Trade Increases—Plain and Quartered Oak Scarce. 


ALBEE PPP PLDI II 


WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 19.—One of the largest manu- 
facturers of hardwood lumber in this market is authority 
for the statement that orders recently have been placed 
in Memphis for not less than an aggregate of 5,000,000 
feet of low grade cottonwood and gum lumber and that 
negotiations are under way for other larger quantities of 
stock of this character. He says that prices paid for 
this lumber were not altogether satisfactory, but repre- 
sented a fair increase over prices which prevailed up to 
a few weeks ago. He considers that the hardwood lum- 
ber business is getting on its feet again in good shape. 

W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess, Incorporated, is 
giving most of his time to the raising of funds for the 
entertainment of President William H. Taft and party, 
who will be guests of the city on the trip south, October 
21, en route to New Orleans, La. Preparations are being 
made on a large scale and it is estimated that $10,000 
will be required. Mr. Russe, who is president of the 
local branch of the Deep Waterways Association, is chair- 
man also of the committee on finance for this occasion. 

The Gayoso Lumber Company reports that it is doing a 
satisfactory business, its shipments of hardwood lumber 
for. the first half of the month having been more than 
1,000,000 feet. It notes an improved demand for cypress. 
C. R. Ransom, a member of the company, left this week 
for New York and other eastern points on a selling trip. 

L. W. Ford, of the Goodlander-Robertson Lumber 
Company, South Memphis, reports that business is im- 
proving, the company booking an increased number of 
ash orders. E. E. Goodlander, who has been in the East 
and North for some time, is expected home within the 
next day or two. 

Seven miles of the Meto Valley railroad, running 
south from Lonoke, Ark., has been completed and put 
in operation. The Estabrook Lumber Company and 
W. J. Miller have extensive holdings on the southern 
end of the line and there are other extensive timber 
properties along the road. 

The Louisville & Nashville shops at Decatur, Ala., 
have begun work on an order for 1,100 freight cars. 
Within a short time the shops will begin the construc- 
tion of 200 cars for use in shipping automobiles. 

The Anderson-Tully Company and the Jorgensen-Ben- 
nett Company, both of which suffered damage of between 
$10,000 and $20,000 in what promised to be a very severe 
fire in the north Memphis lumber district, are preparing 
to repair the damage as quickly as possible. The Jor-- 
gensen-Bennett Company will have to rebuild the greater 
portion of its plant, while the Anderson-Tully Company 
will have to rebuild the sheds in which the burned stock 
was stored, Both companies were protected by insur- 
‘ance. 

Mr. Wright, of the Wright-Bachman Lumber Com- 
pany, Portland, Ark., in Memphis recently, reported that 
he and other lumbermen in that section are meeting with 
difficulty in securing enough cars for handling ship- 
ments. He says the railroads are discriminating against 
the lumbermen in favor of cotton shippers. 

J. W. Hale, of Hale & Keiser, reports that both of 
the mills of the firm in Arkansas are in operation. The 
plant of the Shreveport Cotton Wood Company, Shreve- 
port, in which he is interested, has closed on account of 
low water. 

The Bliss-Cook Oak Company, Blissville, Ark., has 
resumed operations. 

Mr. Krebs, of the Krebs-Scheves Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., and William T. Latham, of the Monarch 
Lumber Company, headquarters at Philadelphia, have 
been visiting in Memphis. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BrIsToL, TENN., Oct. 20.—Shipments are heavier, 
prices steadily advancing, with a corresponding increas- 
ing demand for all grades of stock. 

W. E. Matthews, of the Climax Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Corry, Pa., was in Bristol this week and received 
an order from the Rockcastle Lumber Company, through 
B. B. Burns, for a Climax locomotive. The company 
will use it at the new band mill at Meek, Ky., which will 
be started October 25. Thirteen miles of railroad al- 
ready have been built. 

A prominent hardwood buyer on the Bristol market 
this week was W. E. Douglas, of the Crosby & Backley 
Lumber Company, of New Haven, Conn. Mr. Douglas’ 
company is getting a large amount of stock from this 
section. 

Joseph P. Dunwoody, of Philadelphia, was in Bristol 
this week and spent several days on the Bristol hardwood 
market. Mr. Dunwoody has formed a partnership with 
Paul W. Fleck, for years a prominent Bristol lumber- 
man, and the new firm, Fleck & Dunwoody, has head 
offices in Philadelphia, Pa., and will do a general whole- 
sale business. 

C. W. Wallis, a member of the J. R. Droney Lumber 
Company, of Olean; N. Y., was a visitor on the Bristol 
lumber market this week and left several orders with 
local lumbermen. Mr. Wallis is interested in a large 
tract of timber in Unicoi county, Tennessee, thirty miles 
west of Bristol. 

Local lumbermen are concerned over the possibility of 
a car shortage. The railroads, it is said, had 400,000 idle 
cars on their side tracks a year ago. 

The Paxton Lumber Company and the Peter-McOain 
Lumber Company, both of this city, have mills in opera- 
tion in western North Carolina. 


Mr. Vestal, of the Vestal Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, was in this section a few days ago, looking 
after logs for his company’s band mill at Knoxville. 





WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VaA., Oct. 9.—Market conditions eon- 
tinue to improve. Hardwoods have the lead and many 
of the companies have booked some fine orders during 
the last few days, while a number of inquiries are to 
be found on file in every office awaiting quotations. 
Many of the companies are of the opinion that business 
for October will surpass any other month in the last 
three years. Dealers are having trouble in getting enough 
first grade woods to meet demands and it is necessary 
for many of them to visit the mills personally. 

The following mills and factories in and around 
Parkersburg are running full time: Citizens Lumber 
Company, Radeker Lumber Company, W. H. Wilson & 
Son, William Kirk, Bentley & Gerwig Furniture Com- 
pany, Parkersburg Chair Company, W. D. Myers, Par- 
kersburg Rig & Reel Company, Parkersburg Dock Com- 
pany, Nicollette Lumber Company and the Parkersburg 
Mill Company, the last named mill having anounced that 
beginning with next week a night force will be put on. 

The Croft Lumber Company has opened its large, 
new plant at Alexander. It is the largest lumber manu- 
facturing concern in Upshur county. N. U. Bond, of 
Bond, just west of Piedmont, where he has a large 
lumber plant, is general manager for the Croft company, 
and S. A. Kendall, of Meyersdale, Pa.; J. H. Henderson, 
of Pittsburg, and J. Gibson MelIlvain, of Philadelphia, 
are also interested. The mill has a capacity of 70,000 
feet a day. The principal stockholders were present 
when the first cut was made, with guests, who were taken 
on an excursion over the Alexander & Rich Mountain raii- 
road, twenty miles, to the heart of the extensive timber 
tract of the company. A banquet was served in the 
dining room of the company’s boarding house. 

Alexander Huff, who has been connected with the Miller 
Lumber Company, this city, for several years, left last week 
to take a position with the Pearly & Crockett Lumber Com- 
pany in Randolph county. 

George P. Morgan, with the Mercereau Lumber Company, 
is in Columbus, Ohio, on business. 

C. H. Holden, with the Pardee & Curtin Lumber Company, 
Clarksburg, who has been on the sick list, left last week for 
a trip along the Lakes. 

J Romine, with the Romine Lumber Company, this 
city, is home from a two weeks’ trip through Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Michigan. He found business good and booked 


several orders. Mr. Romine is sanguine that better times 
have arrived. 

Edward Ross, with the Fenwick Lumber Company, is 
home from a trip through northern Ohio. 

Crawford, with the Parkersburg Rig & Reel Com- 
pany, is home from a combined business and pleasure trip 
through Pennsylvania and Michigan. 

J. W. Dudley, jr., with Grogg & Dudley, this city, is in 
Mt. Clemens for the benefit of his -health and expects to 
remain for a month. 

J. C. West, with the Midland Lumber Company, this city, 
is in Ohio on business. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 19.—Members of the Louisville 
Hardwood Club have heard with a good deal of interest 
the reports that the railroads are contemplating raising 
their rates on traffic east of the Mississippi river, and 
the general impression among them, gathered from local 
railroad officials, is that lumber will be one of the chief 
items hit. The members of the club discussed the pro 
posed increase informally this evening, and probably will 
take more definite action soon. The Board of Trade 
has called a special meeting of its transportation com- 
mittee to consider the increase, and as the lumbermen are 
well represented on this committee they will be able to 
wield considerable influence. There is of course opposi- 
tion to any increase at this time, as the lumber business 
is just getting on its feet. 

The Hardwood Club has received official confirmation 
of the announcement made some time ago that the club 
had won its fight for lower rates into northern Illinois 
and Michigan territory, and the club members are greatly 
pleased as a result. Though they do not know just how 
much the rate will be reduced, as it has not yet gone 
into effect, they have been promised a reduction that will 
place them on an even footing with Cincinnati, Evans- 
ville and St. Louis. This is a big feather in the cap of 
the transportation committee of the club. 

The annual election, to be held next month, is taking 
up a great deal of attention. A. E. Norman, the present 
head of the club, does not desire to become president 
again, but is willing to abide by the decision of the 
members. 

Some of the younger members of the club have been 
in favor of electing T. M. Brown, of W. P. Brown & 
Sons, who declares that he prefers to remain ‘‘in the 
trenches. ’’ 

The Louisville Point Lumber Company is contemplat- 
ing the erection of a planing mill in connection with its 
plant on Fulton street. Mrs. E. L. Shippen, wife of a 
member of the company, is recovering from a serious ill- 
ness. 

T. M. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons, has returned. 
from Detroit, Mich., where he witnessed the defeat of 
the ‘‘Tigers’’ by Pittsburg. Mr. Brown was rooting 
for Clarke, so he was well satisfied with the outcome of 
the series. Like a good many others who shivered 
through the series Mr. Brown came home with a severe 
cold. 
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clarence R. Mengel, president of the C. C. Mengel & 
Bro. Company, is in Chicago on business, and will con- 
sult with the manager of the Chicago branch. He will 
later go to Grand Rapids, returning to Louisville in about 
a week. J. C. Wickliffe, secretary of the company, is in 
Nashville, Tenn., on business. The company has another 
vessel on the way to Axim, Africa, for a cargo of 
mahogany. 

A. E. Norman, of the Norman Lumber Company, says 
business is fair. 

i, J. Gates, of the Louisville Point Lumber Company, 
reported business good, with a stronger tendency on 
prices for the higher grades. 

T. M. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons, said that busi- 
ness is good and prices steady. 

i. C. Harris, traffic manager for the C. C. Mengel & 
Bro. Company, said that business is good. 

he Mengel Box Company is running its plant fifteen 
hours a day. Other box companies in Louisville report 
a heavy inerease in business. 

The Ohio Valley Improvement Association held its 
annual convention at Cincinnati, Ohio, last week. Louis- 
ville sent a delegation of 100, among whom were C. C. 
Mengel, Mengel Box Company; Frank S. Cook, Frank S. 
Cook Lumber Company;.D. E. Kline, Louisville Veneer 
Mills; Alfred Struck, Alfred Struck Lumber Company, 
and Frank J. Fulton, Kentucky Stave Company. The 
meeting adopted as its slogan, ‘‘A 9-foot stage of the 
Ohio river from Pittsburg to Cairo.’’ Pinkney Varble 
and F. C. Nunemacher, of Louisville, were made vice 
presidents of the association. Growing out of the 
meeting is a movement in favor of celebrating the one 
hundredth anniversary of the advent of steamboats on 
the Ohio in 1911, and it is expected that Louisville will 
have a great part in this celebration. The lumbermen 
of Louisville are much interested in the improvement 
of the river, as a large part of the logs manufactured 
in Louisville is brought by raft down the Ohio. In 
connection with river improvement a movement has 
been started in southern Kentucky for the improvement 
of the Cumberland river, and many delegates will go 
from that section to Nashville, Tenn., November 12 to 
attend the convention of the Cumberland River Improve- 
ment Association. 





A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Oct. 19.—The hardwood situation is 
favorable to a good trade. Railroads are buying more 
freely than at any other time within two years and 
prices are better. Many mills are shut down on account 
of log supply, and the larger portion of stock on hand 
is not dry. Nos. 1 and 2 common plain oak is in strong 
demand with both the furniture and flooring factories. 
Stocks are broken and low, with inquiries plentiful from 
all sources, especially furniture and implement factories. 

Firmness is noticeable in lower grades of hardwoods 
and the demand is steady and larger. Box factories are 
buying more freely of sound wormy and common No. 3 
chestnut and substituting it for other woods. Poplar 
heads the list in demand and better prices are received 
for it. The supply of panel stock and firsts and seconds 
poplar is less than the demand and prices are advancing. 

H. E. Kester, secretary of the Southern Hardwood 
Company, is traveling in Mississippi and Alabama, buy- 
ing lumber for his company and shipping direct to the 
trade. Business is satisfactory. 

8. E. Darling, of Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling, Buffalo, 
N. Y., was a recent visitor. Mr. Darling formerly was 
ot Taylor & Crate, Buffalo, and is now a stockholder 
in the first named company, recently organized. He 
reports that business is satisfactory with his company. 

Business with the W. G. Ward Lumber Company, Iron- 
ton, Ohio, is satisfactory. The company is shipping 
lumber direct to its customers and states that its retail 
_ planing mill business at Ironton is better than for a 
ong time. 

‘the Clearfield Lumber Company, Clearfield, Ky., has 
becun operating its mills with two shifts. It is receiv- 
inj more orders at better prices than for two years. 

V. A. Cool, of W. A. Cool & Son, Cleveland, Ohio, in 
lis city this week, says the lumber business in Cleveland 
rood. He buys large amounts of poplar from manu- 
‘acturers in this vicinity, especially in panel stock, ship- 
= to the automobile trade in Michigan and Ohio. 
‘ames Kitchen, manager for the Standard Planing 
lil & Building Company, reports business rushing with 
. company, and a great many contracts on hand for 
houses, e 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


OLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 19.—The facts that manufac- 
ring establishments are in the market for a larger 
tock and that dealers in the rural districts are stocking 
‘p better, are having a beneficial effect on the lumber 
rade. The demand is steady for practically all grades 
ud there is no marked slowness in the lower grades. 

Railroads are making more extensive inquiries for 
both yellow pine and hardwoods. Furniture factories, 
implement and vehicle manufactories, and in fact every 
‘ine of industry which requires lumber as a part of its 
material, is progressing satisfactorily. Prices are firm 
at the usual figures. 

Reports compiled from Ohio, western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia show that contracts awarded for 
the week ended October 13 amounted to $1,032,000, as 
Hm with $1,338,000 for the corresponding week in 
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Kenneth McLeod, president of the American Hard- 
wood Company, will not sail for Europe in October as 
he had planned. He will sail the first week in November, 
visiting London and Liverpool in the interests of his 
business, 

_M. J. Bergin, president of the M. J. Bergin Lumber 
Company, reports a quiet market in retail lines. Prices 
are fairly steady. 





R. L. Gilliam, secretary of sales for the W. M. 
— Lumber Company, discussing trade conditions, 
said: 

The order situation is good in every section of the country 
which we cover. Up to the middle of the month our orders 
showed an increase over any previous month this year and 
the indications are bright for it to be a record breaker. 
Railroads are in the market for a larger stock and the same 
is true of manufacturing establishments. I believe that 
prices are bound to increase in certain grades where they 
are too low for conditions. 

Sherwood D. Morgan, of Kile & Morgan, has re- 
turned from a business trip to Cleveland, where he re- 
ports a fairly good trade in lumber. He believes that 
market canditions will continue to improve. 

F. Everson Powell, of the Powell Lumber Company, 
has returned from a two months’ business and pleasure 
trip to the Northwest. He says only 50 percent of the 
mills in that section are in operation. 

H. W. Putnam, president of the General Lumber 
Company, will leave the latter part of the week for the 
mills of the company located on the Big Sandy in Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Putnam reports improved demand from 
factories. 

J. E. Cummins, general manager for the Columbus 
Saw Mill Company, says that demand has improved to a 
large extent within a few weeks. Hardwoods, he says, 
are in demand in many places. The foreign market for 
walnut also has improved and the company has made 
several large shipments to Hamburg, Germany, recently. 
Mr. Cummins recently returned from the property of 
the Clear Creek Coal & Lumber Company, near Isoline, 
Tenn., of which he is president. 

A. E. Davis, of the lumber company bearing his name, 
reports a slow market in retail circles. He says the 
jobbing trade is holding its own, when the season of the 
year is taken into consideration. George B. Jopson, of 
the same company, who has been in various southern 
states buying a supply of lumber, is expected to return 
to Columbus the latter part of the week. 

General Manager McLaughlin, of the McLaughlin & 
Huffman Lumber Company, reports steady demand for 
practically every grade of lumber. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 19.—J. H. Lang, of the 
Hoosier Lumber & Shingle Company, is in Chicago for a 
few days on business. 

The Balke-Krauss Company has sold a part of its 
West Market street property to the Crane Company for 
$75,000. The Crane Company will erect a business build- 
ing on the property, which has a frontage of 135 feet. 

The John Cobb Chair Company, recently organized at 
Shelbyville, has bought the factory buildings of the 
Eagle Range Company in that city. 

The Dynes Lumber Company, this city, is making im- 
provements, including the erection of several lumber 
sheds. 

Lumber dealers report that business is exceptionally 
good. So far conditions have been about 30 percent 
better than they were last year. Prices have advanced 
slightly. Building operations continue to break former 
records. 

The automobile industry is becoming an interesting 
feature of the local lumber industry. About 25,000 
automobiles will be manufactured in this city next year, 
and practically all of the parts will be made in this city, 
including the wood bodies and other wood material used 
in the construction. There are ten large automobile fac- 
tories in the city. 





FROM SOUTHEASTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 20.—Business with the hard- 
wood lumber manufacturers of southern Indiana, western 
Kentucky and southern Illinois continues good and 
manufacturers say the present year will eclipse last year 
in the volume of business done. Inquiries are increas- 
ing and collections are getting better now that farmers 
have disposed of their crops. Prices on the best grades 
of hardwood lumber are firm and the demand is brisk. 
The yellow pine dealers state that the outlook for winter 
trade is good and believe prices will remain strong. 

H. H. Schu, manager for the Crescent Furniture Com- 
pany, in speaking of business, said: 

Our 400 employees are working ten hours a day and 
business is good. The packing room is working at night. 
We are placing our wares in the East and expect to work 
up a big business in that section. 

Other manufacturers of furniture who were inter- 

viewed stated that business is better than it has been for 
two years. Practically all the local furniture, chair and 
desk factories are working on a schedule of ten hours 
a day. 
Capt. é«Jack’’ Moeller, of J. H. Moeller & Co., lum- 
ber and stave manufacturers, at Mt. Vernon, has received 
the republican nomination for mayor of Mt. Vernon. 
The democrats have nominated Henry Tansey, well known 
planing mill man, for mayor. ‘The lumbermen of Mt. 
Vernon are now sure of having a lumberman mayor. 

The Bosse Furniture Company, Henderson, Ky., is run- 
ning on full time with business improving. 

Charles Von Behren, of the Von Behren Manufacturing 

Company, states the hub and spoke manufacturers of this 
section are busy and that trade is bound to be good, 
judging from the number of inquiries coming in. 
_ James R. Goodwin, of the Never-Split Seat Company, 
says work on the company’s factory is being rapidly 
pushed and that the plant will be ready for occupancy by 
the first of next year. 

The Starbuck saw mill at Petersburg is being operated 
on full time and the company is getting in a great many 
good logs. , 

The furniture factories at Tell City lately have re- 
ceived a big lot of logs by river. The factories are 
running on good time and business is good. 

J. C. Greer, of the Federal Stave & Lumber Company, 
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quality of our lum- 
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now your order for 


4 We are manufacturers of Bevel Siding, Drop 
Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, 
Base, Door and Window Jambs, Columns, 
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MICHIGAN MAPLE | 


The value of rock maple flooring has been 
discussed in detail in this column. One of the 
finer uses for Michigan maple, however, which 
has not been referred to, is suggested by the 
illustration showing some samples of parquetry 
borders intended to be used with wood mosaic 
flooring. The borders shown are manufactured 
by the Wood-Mosaic Flooring & Lumber Com- 
pany, of New Albany, Ind. 

The that considerable 


illustration shows 


maple is used in this work. For example, the 
rhombs or diamonds on the left side of the pic- 


ture and the interlacing squares in the center 





PARQUETRY BORDERS, 


SHOWING USE OF 
MAPLE. 


MICHIGAN 


are of hard maple. It is generally used as a 


border for mahogany and other dark woods, 
and to divide dark from light woods, so as to 
give the proper contrasts. 

Parquetry flooring of this sort is recognized 
as the finest floor material on the market, but 
its manufacture is difficult, and the cost, while 
not prohibitive, is, of course, higher than the 
best of ordinary flooring. 

Only the finest of quarter sawed oak, mahog- 
any, prima vera, walnut, cherry, mahajua and 
rock maple are used in this class of work. It 
will be seen that maple is here found classed 
with the finest of domestic and imported hard- 
woods. The combinations that can be secured 


with these woods are unique and attractive. 
(To be continued.) 





of this city, reports that the company’s big stave plant 
at Lone Oak, Tenn., is running full time and that it 
has all it can do now that the tobacco season has opened. 
The factory makes staves for tobacco hogsheads. 

The big stave factory at Degonia, Ind., is running on 
full time. 

The chair factory at Livermore, Ky., reports business 
good. This is one of the largest manufacturing con- 
cerns in the Green River section. 

The mill at Jackson, Tenn., recently built by Young 
& Cutsinger, of this city, is in operation. The plant 
has a capacity of about 25,000 feet of lumber a day. 

The Henderson Chair Company, Henderson, Ky., will 
probably rebuild its factory destroyed by fire several 
days ago. 

; J. V. Stimson, hardwood lumber manufacturer of Hunt- 
ingburg, says business is good and that his mill is run- 
ning on full time. 

W. S. Goad, manager for the Greer-Wilkinson Lumber 
Company, Petersburg, was called to Seattle, Wash., a few 
days ago by the death of his brother, who was killed by 
falling from the fourth story of a building. 

Claude Maley, of Maley & Wertz, of this city, and Mrs. 
Maley are spending a few days with relatives and friends at 
Edinburg. 

Benjamin Bosse, of the Globe Furniture Company, has 
returned from Indianapolis, where he spent several days on 
business. 

W. H. McCurdy, president of the Hercules Buggy Com- 
pany, is back from Sea Gull, Wis., where he spent several 
weeks with his family. 

William Rheinlander, who for many years was connected 
with the Herrmann Lumber Manufacturing Company, of this 
city, has embarked in the restaurant business on Upper 
First street. 

Charles Lieb, of the Rockport Box Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rockport, returned a few days ago from a trip to 
Kansas, where he visited friends for several days. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 20.—Satisfaction prevails gen- 
erally in local lumber circles. The steadily increasing 
demands for the lower grades of stock is one of the 
encouraging features of the local market. Some con- 
cerns report a greater amount of business to date for 
1909 than for the entire year of 1908. Saw mills are 
being operated full time. The planing mills, too, are 
busy. Box manufacturers are crowded with good orders. 
Demand for beech flooring is steadily growing. 

The car shortage situation has become a serious propo- 
sition in Nashville with the lumbermen. One road enter- 
ing this city is said to be short over 300 cars of what is 
needed to handle local shipments. Railroads receiving 
shipments from other roads and which can hold the cars 
thus secured for reloading seem to be the only ones not 
in immediate need of freight cars. 

Heavy demands are being made on hardwood flooring, 
taxing some of the local plants to capacity. Demand 
for car material is active and the vehicle and automobile 
factories are placing large hardwood orders. The sash, 
door and blind factories are busy! There has been an 
improvement in building operations during the last 
week, especially in the country districts. Furniture 
makers are not so busy as they were two weeks ago. 

Quartered oak is getting scarce. Plain oak, both white 
and red, is selling well. Poplar and chestnut are re- 
ported to be in fair demand. Gum and hickory are act- 
ive. Cottonwood is slow. Cypress is active. Prices are 
better and the prevailing figures seem to be secured 
without difficulty. In brief, the hardwood situation, tak- 
ing it generally throughout this section, in Nashville 
particularly, is growing stronger. Stocks are more or 
less broken, especially the higher grades. This has re- 
sulted in greater activity among the lower grades. 

Heavy recent storms throughout middle Tennessee did 
much damage to standing timber. Fencing was blown 
down, a large number of houses were unroofed or wrecked 
entirely, telephone and telegraph poles were blown down 
and other damage done. Crops suffered. The storm was 
accompanied by considerable loss of life, about eight 
persons being killed and many injured. 

The large balance wheel at the Vaughn planing mill, 
Columbia, flew to pieces. One piece, weighing nearly 
1,000 pounds, was hurled through a floor and roof, tear- 
ing a hole almost large enough for an elevator shaft and 
barely missing two men. 

The Tennessee River Railroad Company has let the 
contract at South Pittsburg for the construction of its 
tracks from Copenhagen through Ging’s cove in Marion 
county, a distance of five miles, to the mines of the 
Tennessee River Coal Company near Ornie. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 

CHARLESTON, W. VaA., Oct. 21.—The vast territory 
lying along and between the Gauley and Meadow rivers, 
a section covered with great forests of timber, is slowly 
but surely being developed. The C. L. Munger Lumber 
Company, of Elkhart, Ind., is pushing the construction 
of its railroad into that section known as the ‘‘ Wilder- 
ness,’’ lying between the two streams. The line will 
extend from Angling creek on Meadow river to a point 
on Hominy creek on Gauley river, where it will intersect 
with a branch of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

At this junction the lumber company will erect one 
of the largest mills in the state at a cost of about 
$75,000. The mill will have a capacity of at least 80,000 
feet of lumber a, day and will employ from 250 to 300 
men. 

Twice during the last few days orders have been 
turned down for certain grade and size of poplar that 
would have been jumped at six months ago. One hun- 
dred dollars a thousand was offered for 100,000 feet of 
poplar of a certain size and grade and the local dealers 
turned the offer down. Some of the prices quoted are as 
follows: 

Poplar—No. 1 common, $35; No. 2 common, $23; No. 3 


common, $14.. Oak—No. 1 and No. 2, $45; No. 1 common, 
$32; No. 2 common, $18. Chestnut—No. 1 and No. 2, $44; 


No. 1 common, $31. Sound rump, $14; log run basswood, 


John A. Olcott, a Baltimore exporter, was in this city 
several days and made purchases. , 

General Manager Breece, of the West Virginia Tim- 
ber Company, with headquarters in this city, will leaye 
the latter part of the week for an inspection of the 
company’s holdings in Georgia, Louisiana and other 
Southern states, and especially the Memphis district. 
He expects to be absent ten days. Mr. Breece reports 
that all the Southern mills in which his company is 
interested are running at capacity. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., Oct. 20.—Business among the lum 
bermen of this section has been better in the last fey 
weeks than at any time since the financial scare of 1907, 


“when the mills were forced to suspend operation. Buil- 


ing has been exceedingly lively, contracts aggregating 
$1,000,000 having been let within the last nine months, 
and there is every indication of a continuation of acti: 
ity in this department of work. This will serve as an 
indication of the steady growth of business among the 
lumbermen of this city. 

Most of the mills are running full time and large or- 
ders are pouring in and are being filled at advanced 
prices. Dealers of long standing testify to an unprece- 
dented demand for lumber and are being pressed to their 
limit to take care of the orders coming in. Many ex- 
pect to double their business of last year. Where the 
best grade of pine brought only $18 a thousand two 
years ago it now is bringing $10 more. The growing 
scarcity of stumpage precludes the probability of the 
price of lumber falling below the present figures. 

Orders from the North and West are increasing in 
number and size, evidencing a widening of scope for the 
lumber product of this section and an increased revenue 
for the producers of the Carolinas from those sources. 
And although local dealers are keenly alive to the advan- 
tages accruing from this influx of business they main- 
tain an attitude of conservatism and caution in the 
handling of their supplies which bids fair to preserve 
a safe balance in their stocks and a lengthy continuation 
in their line of trade. 





FROM AN INDIANA HARDWOOD CENTER. 

SoutH BeEnp, Inp., Oct. 19.—Workmen have started 
the erection of a large warehouse for the Dodge Manu- 
facturing Company, of Mishawaka. The building will 
be four stories high and 256x112 feet. The Dodge com- 
ser also has completed a large machine shop 200x125 
eet. 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company will erect a 
refrigerator plant at Elkhart. Refrigerators for resi- 
dences, hotels and dining cars will be manufactured. The 
factory will cover eight acres and from 500 to 800 will 
be employed eventually. 

E. A. Long has been granted a patent on an adjustable 
floor scraper, which he has signed over to Marvin Camp- 
bell, president of the Long Distance Telephone Manu- 
facturing Company. Mr. Campbell will have complete 
charge of the manufacturing of the device. The Tele- 
phone company has been successfully manufacturing the 
article for some time. Exclusive rights have been 
secured in the United States and Canada. 





FROM AN ARKANSAS HARDWOOD POINT. 


DANVILLE, ARK., Oct. 18.—The hardwood lumber busi 
ness from the manufacturer’s standpoint has greatly im- 
proved in the last month, with larger orders and better 
prices. There is very little lumber on sticks at the 
mills, and many mills have about all the orders they 
can handle the balance of the year. Some of the items 
in ear oak and bridge plank is not bringing enough 
money, but it is sure to become better before long if 
the railroads get much stock, for other concerns are 
paying more. Gum is getting scarce and better prices 
are offered. The long drouth has been broken, making 
it better for everybody. The car shortage is on in earn- 
est. It takes ten to twenty days to get a few cars, 
but as the cotton crop is light no doubt the situation 
will improve, but it is evident that the railroad com- 
panies’ supply is entirely too small for the business 
offered. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 

CADILLAC, Micu., Oct. 22.—J. C. Knox, secretary of 
the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
reports trade conditions in Cadillac and indeed all 
over northern Michigan as excellent. Many inquiries 
are being made for lumber and reports indicate that 
most of the companies are shipping out more orders 
than for a long time. Building operations, he says, 
are picking up, and indications point to a full re- 
sumption of trade soon. The suspension of tariff 
tinkering, Mr. Knox believes, is responsible for ‘the 
bright outlook. 

The Cadillac Lumbermen’s Exchange held its 
monthly dinner Monday afternoon of this week. 

W. W. Mitchell and F. J. Cobbs, of this city, are on 
the Pacific coast, where they have extensive holdings 
of timber. Both gentlemen, with their wives, wil! 
spend a few weeks more on the Coast. 

H. W. Ingersoll, of Elryia, Ohio, president of the 
Cadillac Veneer Company, spent the last week in 
Cadillac. He makes an occasional visit to look over 
his interests. 

Business of the A. F. Anderson Lumber Company at 
South Boardman is good. The company is advertis- 
ing for men to work in the yards at that point and in 
its railroad operations. 

The steamer Peters was at the Boyne City Iron 
Company’s dock Tuesday and took on 350,000 feet ot 
hardwood lumber for Chicago. The company will 
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ship out about 2,000,000 feet before the close of navi- 
gation. 

The Carrom-Archarena’ Company, of Ludington, has 
hought this season’s cut of stave bolts from the But- 
ters Salt & Lumber Company. The bolts are towed 
over in booms by the Ralph M. Cooper. 

The John F. Ott Lumber Company will sell its per- 
sonal property at public auction Saturday. 

D. H. Day, of Glen Haven, recently was elected 
president of the West Michigan Development Com- 
pany. He has timber holdings sufficient to keep his 
mill at Glen Haven going for fifteen years. He is sole 
owner of a railroad, has a large dock projecting into 
Lake Michigan, which affords wharfage for the lake 
steamers. He is also interested in agriculture, hav- 
ing a 400-acre farm which is well equipped with build- 
ings. There are 4,000 trees in his orchard and he has 
a herd of fine Holstein cattle. He is the possessor 
of 1,400 acres of fine second growth timber, the trees 
now being 40 years old. 

The A. McAfee Company, of Manton, will be merged 
into the Cayuga Manufacturing Company, of Cayuga, 
Wis. The new corporation owns 12,000 acres of choice 
timber and already has a well equipped saw mill on 
the property. This will be augmented soon by the 
erection of a stave and heading mill. The company 
will also manufacture novelties to utilize the waste. 
The MeAfees will have charge of the working end. 


WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


BuFraLo, N. Y., Oct. 20.—The Missouri mills of the 
Pascola Lumber Company will begin operation this week. 

The trade of F. W. Vetter is largely in oak, which is 
a good seller. He always carries a fine stock of maple 
and other hardwoods, getting full supplies from the 
South. 

O. E. Yeager is getting supplies of southern hard- 
woods from his mills at Lebanon, Ky., and so is long 
on oak. 

A. W. Kreinheder, custodian of the exhibit of the 
Lumber Exchange at the Buffalo exposition, has turned 
it over to the technical high school. He reports lumber 
moving well. 

The Batavia door factory, of which J. M. Seatcherd is 
at the head, is doing a good business. The New York 
department house lately finished by the company con- 
tains over fifty-two miles of one sort of molding. 








WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, Wis., Oct. 20.—Jule Posey, Merritt Stinnson 
and Al Boucher left last Monday for Missouri to look 
over timber lands in that state. These gentlemen are 
three of the best timber estimators in this state. 

The Collar Lumber Company’s mill shut down last 
Monday on account of blowing out the cylinder head of 
its engine. Operations will not be resumed until next 
spring. 

The Gilkey & Anson Company’s mill will close down, 
having finished its season’s sawing. It is rumored that 
this company will not operate its mill next year. 

eee eee" 
NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

Boyne, Micu., Oct. 19.—Jesse Barrett and Jay W. 
Carr have bought several sectidns of timber near Mer- 
ritt and will erect a mill at Merritt to take care of 
the cut. 

The big engine room of the chemical plant is about 
completed. As soon as the new machinery can be in- 
stalled the plant will be operated by its own power en- 
tirely, the gas for the engines being supplied by the 
big retorts. 

Clearances: Three Brothers, Detroit; Arizonia, Scotia, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Wowotan, Chicago; Matthew Wilson, 
Muskegon; Robert Wente, Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. White are making a two weeks’ 
tour of the Pacifie coast. 


~wororeorrrrerrer—rr—r—~r—~~— 
Y. M. C. A. FORESTRY COURSE. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 19.—The forestry course con- 
ducted at the Jenkins institute of the Y. M. C. A., 
although a new departure, is occasioning much interest 
under the direction of Prof. T. A. Bonsor. Students are 
prepared for the government examinations for the Forest 
Service. The course deals with the preservation of trees, 
utilization of woods and a general lumbering practice. 
Che course is the same as taught in all of the large 
eastern colleges and is the only one of its kind in the 
Northwest. 


A 10-FOOT PULLEY MADE IN THREE DAYS. 

_ The Oneida Steel Pulley Company, of Oneida, N. Y., 
in making a 10-foot pulley with 18-inch face for the 
Bay State Milling Company, of Winona, Minn., made a 
record in that class of work. The milling company was 
in extreme need of the pulley, and a cast iron pulley was 
out of the question, for every day’s delay meant a loss 
of hundreds of dollars. So the milling company placed 
the matter before the Strong-Scott Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, Minn., the Oneida Steel Pulley 
Company’s agent for that territory, and that concern 
agreed to take the order and lay the pulley down in 
Winona within a week. 

The order reached the factory on Monday morning, 
and on the following Wednesday afternoon—three days 
later—the pulley was shipped. The speed made in the 
construction of this pulley speaks well for the organiza- 
tion of the Oneida Company’s factory and shows in an 
emphatic manner the appreciation by the management 
of the importance of fulfilling the obligations it under- 
took in accepting the order. 

The gross shipping weight of the pulley was 1,030 
pounds, and the pulley was shipped by express, reaching 
its destination Thursday. The estimated weight of a 
cast iron pulley of the same dimensions is 4,000 pounds. 





THE COAL TRADE. 


BAO 


The sudden and almost overwhelming spurt in the 
western coal trade immediately following the cool 
weather last week was to most shippers a revelation. 

One of the largest western anthracite shipping con- 
cerns_for two days last week did a bigger business at 
its Chicago retail yards than for any two days in the 
last five years. This was not an exceptional instance, an 
unexpectedly large volume of orders being generally re- 
ported. 

To an unknown but perhaps limited extent some of 
these orders were duplicates, that is, merchants, who 
had previously bought coal and who could not obtain 
deliveries of the same when called for, were driven to 
the necessity of making purchases elsewhere. Perhaps 
some of them bought in two or three places, trusting to 
luck to get prompt response from at least one of them. 
This extravagant mode of ordering coal always occurs 
during periods of slow or difficult delivery, and the 
seller, unless extremely cautious, is apt to regard the 
demand as much more robust than it actually is. There 
are two distinct reasons for delay in the shipment of 
the original orders leading to the duplications. One is 
that the producer or shipper is sold so far ahead that it 
is impossible to make prompt shipment, except at the 
expense of the previous buyers. For a considerable time 
most of the operators in Franklin county, Illinois, for 
example, have been behind in their orders, some of them 
being sold up for several weeks. The producer who fills 
the orders in the order in which they are received is 
unavoidably slow in making deliveries. The other reason 
for slow shipment is not legitimate. In this latter 
instance the shipper who has low priced orders on his 
books is tempted to temporarily ignore them for the sake 
of supplying the current demand at higher prices. In 
that instance it is the old buyer, he who bought at bot- 
tom figures, who mourns for the coal that comes not. 
But whether the reason for delay be the one or the other, 
the merchant who fails to get the car he expects seeks 
other avenues of possession, and from the selling end 
of the trade there is the appearance of a delightful 
briskness to demand, which encourages him to hold firmly 
to prices and to notch them up a little whenever circum- 
stances seem to warrant. 

There has been much of this notching-up business 
within the last few days. Franklin county product has 
gone to $2, mines, for lump, and most other western 
coals for domestic use have been boosted to $1.75, mines, 
for lump, including the Carterville, Harrisburg “and 
Springfield districts in Illinois, and Greene and Sullivan 
counties, Indiana, although the Indiana products are not 
holding so well to the higher figures as the Illinois prod- 
ucts. These prices are not held to tenaciously, and a 
spell of mild weather might cause a drop in them. So 
also might the duplicate orders fall off when sufficient 
tonnage has gone forward to demonstrate to the sellers 
that many of the supposedly good orders on their books 
are merely conditional, the disillusionment to come as 
soon as the seller tries to fill them. When that time 
arrives cancelations will rain in upon the shipper, unless 
the price is below that of the open market. No can- 
celations have been reported by the shippers. 

Very little storing of coal against the needs of severe 
weather has been done by any class of consumers. A 
few years ago the railroad companies themselves, when 
scarcity of fuel threatened, stored along tracks vast 
tonnages of fuel for locomotive use. And a few years 
ago it was a common practice for the average manufac- 
turer to keep in stock at his plant when the cold weather 
period approached a snug tonnage of fuel against the 
days when storm might impede traffic or car shortage 
become alarming. But for several years so smoothly has 
the winter traffic moved that these oldtime precautions 
have been well nigh forgotten. There has been just a 
gentle suggestion of alarm among some manufacturers 
within the last few days. 

Shippers of purely steam grades of coal report that 
shipments have -increased notably within the last few 
days and the natural explanation is that some of the 
steam coal consumers are taking in a little excess coal 
against possible want. This renewed precautionary buy- 
ing will serve to maintain firmness or strength of market. 
Regarding the railroads, the belief exists that they have 
practically no coal in store. At the slightest interrup- 
tion to their regular daily supply from mines they have 
been confiscating coal on track. These confiscations have 
created no great stir and seem to be yielded to by the 
coal owners with the greatest equanimity, for the loss is 
but momentary and, moreover, the coal shipper has not 
forgotten to be grateful to anyone who unexpectedly 
relieves him of coal. That was the habit engendered 
through the long series of months of deep depression. 
Screenings are, of course, in complete disgrace. They 
are obtrusively present and hard to get rid of at any 

rice. 

' Eastern bituminous coals are holding to quotations. 

Reports from Ohio, West Virginia and Pennsylvania are 

of a vigorous demand from local territory, like that 

which appeared in the West. And the lake traffic is near- 
ing its season’s demise. There is in the west compara- 
tively little demand for smokeless coal, but that is 
because there was considerable stocking up of coal during 
the summer months. 

Anthracite demand has been remarkably brisk the last 
few days, the call coming from all parts of the country, 
city and rural districts alike. With a great deal of 
trepidation the shippers speak of the almost universal 
inquiry for chestnut size, and they wonder where 
enough supply will come from to fill this one-sided de- 
mand, should it so continue all winter. 
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Write for prices on carloads or 
smaller lots. ‘ 


THE DIAMOND GLASS C0. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Factory: Defiance, Ohio 
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Tonawanda Grading—10 to 16 ft. Lengths 
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A. Sherman Lbr. Co. 


POTSDAM, N. Y. 
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YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING 
AND CEILING 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
TIMBER AND PLANK 


SHIPMENTS BY 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER 











Cummer Lumber Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway, New York. WALTER ADAMS, Mer. 
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LEWIS DILL & KILN DRIED NORTH 


COMPANY, “Lene LEAP 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WHOLESALE YELLOW PINE 
White Cedar Products 


Ties, Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles 
Write for delivered prices. Prompt shipment 


ANDREW EMERSON, Dunham, Mich. 
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The Old Way. 


[‘ THE EARLY DAYS OF THE 


lumber industry it was a much more difficult task to 
reduce standing trees to merchantable lumber with the 
primitive appliances then used than it now is with the mod- 
em machinery available to the progressive masufacturer. 
Each step in the manufacture of lumber has been simplified 
by modern invention, until today, with competition keen 
and prices low, it is the man who uses the most up-to- 
date equipment who usually gets the most profit from the 
lumber business. A\s the profits from the business depend 
to a large extent upon the cost of production, the lumber- 
man must begin with the felling of the tim! er to hew 
down his operating expenses. 


Up-to-date producers have discarded the primitive 
methods of logging by hand or ox-team and aow get their 
logs from the forest to the railroad or river by means of 
steel cables. These steel cables have effected a vast sav- 
ing in modern logging operations when they have been 
selected with regard to quality and service rather than 
cheapness in first cost. The best cable is none too good 
for this service as the strain of the work in the forest is a 
severe one. 


Yellow Strand — 


Cables 


are probably used more extensively in timber operations 
than any other kind, having proved their canta 
qualities by years of satisfactory service in many of the 
largest mining and lumbering operations. The following 
letter is only one of scores which we are continually 
receiving from lumber concerns who have thoroughly 
tested our cables in practical and severe service. 


March 16, 1908. 
BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Gentlemen: We have been using your ‘‘ Yellow 
Strand’’ rope on our skidders, and beg to ad- 
vise that we have been getting better service 
out of them than any we have used. 

We put four (4) of Fe 54-inch lines on a 
four line Lidgerwood skidder at Belfast, Ga., 
on November Ist, and have used same con- 
stantly to date and it looks good for a month 
longer. We find they run 25 per cent better 
than any we have ever used. 


Yours very truly, 
HILTON & DODGE LBR. CO. 
By J. E. Richard, Supt. Logging. 


THERE ARE MANY REASONS 


for the superiority of Yellow Strand Powersteel Cables. 
Years of careful thought and experiment make it as nearly 
perfect a cable as can be onbed by the brain of man 
and the resources of the world’s mineral wealth. Every 
Strand of the Powersteel Cable is made of imported steel 
of a tensile strength of from 240,000 to 260,000 pounds 
per square inch, and is extremely flexible. 
Yellow Strand wire rope is being used extensively b 

the United States Government at Foun Canal, balan 
made one of the best records of any wire rope there. 


We have more evidence which we will be glad to 
show you. 


Ask for Catalogue No. 70 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


SAINT LOUIS 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
FACTORIES: — SAINT LOUIS—SEATTLE. 


SEATTLE 


The Modern Way. 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


E. A. Mercadal, of New Orleans, La., was a Chicago 
visitor last Wednesday. 

Edward Seott, of Lee Wilson & Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
was calling on the Chicago trade this week. 


E. B. Elliott, the well known wholesaler of Madison, 
Wis., spent two days with the Chicago trade this week. 

G. V. Nash, of the Nettleton Box & Lumber Company, 
Nettleton, Ark., was calling on the Chicago lumber trade 
this week. 

R. E. Thompson, connected with the sales force of 
C. Crane & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, was in Chicago this 
week on a selling trip. 

George Mason and Carl Donaldson, of the Mason & 
Donaldson Company, Rhinelander, Wis., were recent Chi- 
cago visitors. 

Walter Curtis, of the Curtis-Yale Company, Wausau, 
Wis., the well known sash and door concern, was in Chi- 
cago on Wednesday of this week. 


W. T. Culver, of the Stearns Lumber Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., whose home is in Ludington, Mich., was 
a recent visitor to the Chicago trade. 


William H. Barnes, president and general manager 
of the Holly- Matthews Manufacturing Company, of 
Sikeston, Mo., was in Chicago last Wednesday. 


V. F. Mashek, of the Pilsen Lumber Company, Loomis 
and Twenty-second streets, Chicago, left last Tuesday 
for a week’s trip in the Sturgeon bay district. 

J. M. Bernardin, president of the Bernardin Lumber 
Company, well known yellow pine wholesaler of Kansas 
City, Mo., was calling on the lumber trade last Tuesday. 

Arthur Jarvis, of the Steven & Jarvis Lumber Com- 
pany, Eau Claire, Wis., was in Chicago for a couple of 
days this week on his way home from a trip to Detroit, 
Mich. 

Ray Wiess, general sales manager for the Kirby 
Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., who has spent the 
last week in Chicago, returned home last Thursday 
evening. 

O. O. Agler, of Upham & Agler, American Trust 
Building, Chicago, left Sunday evening for a swing 
around the northern circuit. Mr. Agler will be gone 
about a week. 

J. M. Attley, of J. M. Attley & Co., Railway Exchange 
building, Chicago, Ill., left last night for a trip to the 
mills of the Ross-Attley Lumber Company, at Heth, Ark. 
Mr. Attley was accompanied by his wife, and will be 
gone about a week. 

James D. Lacey, head of the well known timber land 
firm of J. D. Lacey & Co., with offices on the twelfth 
floor of the Old Colony building, Chicago, returned last 
Sunday from a trip in the South and East. 

Ben Collins, president of the Ben Collins Lumber Com- 
pany, with offices in the Old Colony building, Chicago, 
left Tuesday for a trip South. Before his return, Mr. 
Collins will visit New Orleans and Lake Charles, La., 
and Beaumont, Tex. 

Walter DeWitt, secretary of the Estabrook-Skeele 
Lumber Company, Fisher building, Chicago, is in Cadil- 
lace, Mich., this week on business in connection with this 
concern, and will take advantage of the trip north to 
indulge in some hunting. 

C. D. Benedict, of C. D. Benedict & Co., Old Colony 
building, Chicago, and Peoria, Ill, is taking a swing 
around the Southern mills, familiarizing himself with 
conditions obtaining. While away, he will visit this 
firm’s plant in East Georgia. 

R. W. Thompson, who has charge of the tie and timber 
department for the Great Southern Lumber Company 
and whose sales offices are in the Railway Exchange 
building, Chicago, left Monday for a business trip to 
Washington and Baltimore in the interests of this 
concern. 

W. M. Beebe, manager of the yellow pine department 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City, 
Mo., was in Chicago Thursday on his way home from 
Duluth, Minn. Mr. Beebe reports that he finds a serious 
and widespread car shortage, and that he expects it to 
grow worse as the season advances. 

W. S. Dickason, president of the Pallisen Lumber 
Company, Pallisen, B. C., was a Chicago visitor last 
Tuesday. Mr. Dickason’s headquarters are in Kansas 
City, Mo. He says that business conditions are on the 
uptrend, and he thinks it will not be long before lum- 
bermen are doing business on a greatly improved basis. 

James E. Bough, who for ten years has been inter- 
ested in the firm of A. V. Kaiser & Co., Philadelphia, 
as manager, has withdrawn and has entered business on 
his own account under the style of the Pennsylvania 
Equipment Company, 1209 West End Trust building, 
dealing in railroad and contractors’ equipment and 
machinery and supplies. 


F. M. Baker and Herbert Miller, of the Hardwood 
Mills Lumber Company, with offices in the Monadnock 
block, Chicago, returned Thursday morning from a 
southern buying trip. These gentlemen said that they 
found during their visits to the different mills that 
dry stocks were scarce articles, but they managed to 
secure many choice items of stock. 

F. N. Yochem, Texas representative for the Morgan 
Sash & Door Company, Blue Island avenue and Wood 
street, Chicago, has been spending the last week at the 
home office. Mr. Yochem’s headquarters are in Dallas, 
Tex. He stated that crops were in a bad way in that 
state, which he estimated would be about half of the 





a yield. Business, however, he says has been fairly 
good. 


William G. Commentz, who travels in Illinois for the 
. W. Jones Lumber Company, of Appleton, Wis., with 
headquarters in the Railway Exchange building, Chicago, 
became a benedict October 12, when he married one of 
Menasha’s (Wis.) fairest daughters, Miss Lynn Ber- 
nardine McCulley. Mr. Commentz is a hustler, and is 
well and favorably known in the hardwood trade. His 
many friends will wish him happiness and prosperity in 
his new venture. 


J. P. Beck, general manager of the Cement Prod 
ucts Exhibition Company, calls attention to the fact 
that in order to be considered in the first -drawing 
for space in the third annual cement show at the 
Coliseum, applications for space must be on file on or 
before October 25. The show will be held February 
18-26, 1910, but the space is limited and would-be ex- 
hibitors are many, so that those who wish to be reason 
ably certain of desirable space should make applica 
tions at once. 


The Hayward Lumber Company, of Nacogdoches, 
Tex., whose mill burned last March, is erecting a 
double band mill to replace the burned mill. The 
company has not manufactured any lumber since the 
burning of the mill, and in a recent letter E. L. Hay- 
ward of that company states that the concern is not 
at all anxious to turn a wheel while the condition of 
the market remains as at present, although the organ- 
ization and investment at that place are too heavy to 
let the plant lie idle. 


H. C. Humphreys, vice president of the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Company, Appleton, Wis., spent a day or two 
in Chicago this week. Mr. Humphreys was en route 
south. Besides visiting the concern’s plants at Nettle- 
ton and Forrest City, Ark., he will also call on the trade 
in Memphis, Tenn. He spoke very: encouragingly of the 
trade outlook, stating that this month’s business had 
been a crackerjack so far. He said that the manu- 
facturing interests were buying heavily, this being espe- 
cially noticeable in the furniture trade. He stated fur- 
ther that upper grades of hardwoods were scarce, with 
prices improving right along. 

Frank H. Pardoe, of the Ingram Lumber Company, 
Wausau, Wis., and W. C. Landon, president of the 
Barker & Stewart Lumber Company, of the same city, 
were in Chicago Wednesday and Thursday looking 
after freight rate matters. Mr. Pardoe is a member 
of the board of governors of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and has been in all asso- 
ciation activities for a long while, being especially 
identified with the Hardwood and Hemlock associa- 
tions of Wisconsin. Both gentlemen spoke of the 
great improvement in the trade position of birch and 
were willing to give much credit therefor to the birch 
campaign of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The Acme Lumber & Manufacturing Company,’ of 
Rome, Ga., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $20,000 and the following officers: B. G. Jeffries, 
president and manager; L. M. Vandiver, secretary and 
treasurer, and J. D. Copeland, superintendent. H. E. 
Kelley, president of the Cherokeé bank, and J. H. 
Taylor, president of the Rome Manufacturing Com- 
pany, are advisory officers. Mr. Jeffries, being secretary 
and treasurer of the Jellico Lumber Company, of Jellico, 
Tenn., is an experienced lumberman. The Acme company 
will conduct a general lumber and brokerage business, 
will do custom millwork, and will manufacture lawn 
swings, settees, boxes, packing cases, barrel and keg head 
ings, besides children’s outdoor amusement devices, one 
or two of which are to be developed later. 


R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., passed through Chicago 
Thursday on his return from Pittsburg. He has been 
gone from home about two weeks and professed to 
know nothing about the latest developments in the 
lumber business, but he was enthusiastic over the 
Christian church convention at Pittsburg, and also 
discussed forestry questions to some extent. He believes 
that forestry laws, if wisely devised and uniformly exe- 
cuted, will in the long run, however objectionable they 
may seem at first, be in the interest of lumbermen. 
He felt that timber owners as well as operating lum- 
bermen should join in any well defined movement for 
the purpose of both furthering forest legislation in the 
public interest and guiding it along practical lines. 

Announcement is made of the incorporation of the 
Mathews Lumber Company, Macon, Ga., wholesale dealer 
in longleaf yellow pine lumber. The president of the 
company, E. W. Stetson, is cashier of the Citizens’ Na- 
tional bank, of Macon, and J. M. Mathews, secretary 
and manager, is vice president of the Stetson Lumber 
Company, of Arlington, Ga. Mr. Mathews has been en- 
gaged in the lumber business fifteen years, being for the 
last three years superintendent of the mill of the Stetson 
Lumber Company and having charge of the manufactur- 
ing and sales departments of that company. The 
Mathews company has bought the wholesale dimension 
business of the Stetson Lumber Uompany, and will mar- 
ket the output of several mills making rough and dressed 
dimension lumber, car decking, car sills, bridge and 
trestle timbers, flooring, ceiling, siding and finished 
stock, shingles and lath. 


A. H. Trego, of Dallas, Tex., a man who has been 
in the retail business of that state, with lines of yards, 
for most of the last thirty years, passed through Chi- 
eago this week on his return from his annual summer 
outing in Canada. He spent about four months in 
and around Montreal. In the St. Ann fishing district 
at about the junction of the Ottawa and St. Lawrence 
rivers he made the record catch of the year of 
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muskellunge. Mr. Trego is getting along in years, but 
is preserving his health and strength of body and 
mind by his sane life, spent largely out of doors and 
in a suitable climate, wherein his example is to be 
commended to many who are wearing themselves out 
in attending to details of business. He has a son in 
Montreal and a daughter in Dallas and he divides his 
time between them, when in the latter city devoting 
himself regularly to business. 


Henry Brown, for a number of years manager of 
the branch house in Liverpool of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company, which was conducted under the 
style of the Ritter Lumber Company, Limited, having 
completed his engagement with that concern, has now 
begun business for himself as a wood broker. The 
style of his business is H. Brown, Limited, and his 
address is 41 Castle street, Liverpool, England. He 
is especially familiar with the American hardwood 
trade. 


W. S. Howe, formerly advertising manager in charge 
of the small tool sales department of the Canadian-Fair- 
banks Company, Limited, of Montreal, Canada, has become 
associated with the S. A. Woods Machine Company, ‘‘ the 
planer specialist,’’? of Boston, Mass. Mr. Howe formerly 
was with the Woods company and in returning will feel 
very much at home in aiding in developing and marketing 
its planers and molders for working wood. During the 
last few years the 8. A. Woods Machine Company has 
reduced its line from a great variety of woodworking 
machines to planers, with the purpose and result of 
attaining a higher degree of efficiency than it found 
possible otherwise. 


F. E. Park, of the Mason Lumber Company, Gandsi, 
Miss., passed through Chicago last Saturday on his return 
from an eastern trip. He announced that the Mason 
Lumber Company has sold its remaining timber at Gandsi 
and would practically go out of business, Mr. Park has 
bought 18,000 acres of land of Lathrop-Hatten Lumber 
Company, Riverside, Ala., near Reform, that state, where 
he will build a band and gang mill to cut it. This is an 
outlying holding of. the Lathrop-Hatten Lumber Com- 
pany which it was willing to dispose of. It consists 
chiefly of longleaf pine. The new mill at Reform, it is 
expected, will be cutting in the spring. Mr. Park is mov- 
ing the old power plant and railroad material from 
Gandsi to the new location. The name of the organiza- 
tion under which the new operation is to be conducted is 
not yet determined. It possibly may be under Mr. 
Park’s individual name or he may organize a new Ala- 
bama corporation to handle it. 





HARDWOOD EXCHANGE COMMITTEE TO PRO- 
MOTE SOUND BUSINESS METHODS. 


I’. L. Brown, president of the Chicago Hardwood 
Lumber Exchange, gave out on Thursday the member- 
ship of the new complaint committee which at the 
meeting of October 16 he was authorized to appoint. 
There has been a trade committee hitherto, but it was 
felt that there should be some direct agency of the 
exchange for the handling of disputes, complaints or 
more serious charges affecting the interests of the 
Chicago hardwood market. Mr. Brown took much 
pains in the selection of this committee and believes 
that the men he has chosen will command the respect 
of the entire lumber fraternity and that it can also 
be depended upon to do faithful work. The chairman 
of the committee is E. E. Skeele, of the Estabrook- 
Skeele Lumber Company. Mr. Skeele was the chief 
advoeate of the new committee. The other members 
are F. 8. Hendrickson, president of the F. 8. Hendrick- 
son Lumber Company, and Theo. Fathauer, president 
of the Theo. Fathauer Company. This committee 
invites every hardwood shipper into the Chicago mar- 
ket who believes he has any just cause of complaint 
against any Chicago hardwood buyer to communicate 
with it. The committee, of course, has no power out- 
side of the exchange membership; but hopes to be 
tble to do service to all in checking any abuses which 
luay ereep into the trade outside of the exchange. So 
far as the membership is concerned, its work is 
designed to keep the methods of the members in line 
with the strictest business ethics. There was some 

uestion as to the name of this committee and it is 
‘elt that the one adopted is not comprehensive enough. 
‘t is a trade ethics committee, or a trouble committee. 
Often it will be an arbitration committee. The ex- 
‘hange recognizes the fact that people whose methods 
ire objectionable may enter any market and that 
unwise practices may spring up. It purposes to keep 
its membership free from any taint of this sort, and 
t welcomes information which will assist it in. its 
work. It stands for the square deal. 


RECIPIENT OF VALUABLE GIFT. 


The office employees of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company, of Chicago, greatly surprised C. F. Wiehe, 
secretary of the concern, on his return from his Euro- 
pean trip last week, by presenting to him a solid gold 
watch, which bore the following inscription: 

Presented to Mr. C. F. Wiehe by office employees Edward 


Hines Lumber Company October 14, 1909, on return from 
Surope. 





Ed Thomas, who made the presentation speech, said: 


We are highly pleased to welcome you home, and to say 
that we all hope your trip abroad has been a health giving 
one to both yourself and family. As a token of our esteem 
we are pleased to present you with this gift, which we trust 
will afford you as great pleasure as it does us to give, and 
we hope in the many years to come it will serve as a gentle 
reminder of your home-coming from one of the most pleas- 
ant and enjoyable trips of your life. 


This brief address was handsomely illuminated, and 


was signed, ‘‘Office Employees of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company.’’ 


Mr. Wiehe was so greatly taken by surprise that for 


the first time in his life he was at a loss how to suitably 
express himself in words, but he showed by his actions 
that he deeply appreciated the honor done him. 





AN IMPORTANT BUSINESS CHANGE. 

Announcement was made this week of the appoint- 
ment of George M. Coale, jr., to the position of sales 
manager of the northern and eastern territory for the 
Kirby Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., with head- 
quarters in Chicago, to succeed Robert Andres, who 
will travel in New Mexico for the same concern. 

Mr. Coale is a young man, having been born at Gos- 
port, Ala., May 30, 1885, and has acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the lumber business in the best of 
schools—the saw mills. He has developed very rap- 
idly, and is today regarded as one of the brightest and 
most promising young lumbermen in the sales end of 
the business. 

Following his school days, Mr. Coale worked for the 
Postal Telegraph Company, and afterward for the 
Wilson Hardware Company, where he stayed for a 
year and a half. After a year of private schooling in 
Beaumont, Tex., he worked for the Beaumont Trust 
Company, and from there went to the First National 
Bank, of Beaumont, for eight months. He then for a 
year was in the office of the manager of the mills of 
the Kirby Lumber Company. Then he served the 
Keith Lumber Company in its Beaumont office as order 
clerk under Ben 8. Woodhead. He went to its mill at 
Voth as chief clerk when the company moved its offices 





GEORGE M. COALE, JR., OF CHICAGO; 


Newly Appointed Sales Manager for the Kirby Lumber 
Company, with Headquarters in Chicago. 


there, and also acquired some knowledge of the prac- 
tical side of the manufacture of lumber. 

In September, 1905, he became chief clerk of the 
Continental Lumber & Tie Company. On January 1, 
1906, he was discharging the duties of assistant sales 
manager for this concern. January 1, 1907, he was 
elected secretary and sales manager to succeed Ben 8. 
Woodhead. Later he was made vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager, which position he held up to the 
time of his severing his connection with the company, 
September 20. After a brief vacation he joined the 
sales ranks of the Kirby Lumber Company and October 
19 took hold of the Chicago office for this big concern. 





OF INTEREST TO RETAIL LUMBERMEN. 

John William Adriance, Tacoma building, Chicago, 
who has recently become a wholesaler of interior wood- 
work specialties, has just received from the press his 
first booklet of specialized commodities, freely illus- 
trated. In it the goods he handles are fully described, 
anticipating almost every inquiry a person would be 
likely to make concerning them. 

The booklet is so arranged that dealers can let their 
customers use it to pick out what they want without 
exposing the dealer’s costs. Accompanying the book is 
a card of discounts to dealers in handy form, to be kept 
on the desk for ready reference. 

The catalog is carefully indexed, so that anything 
in it may be found readily. Dealers who handle hard- 
wood flooring will find the directions for laying and fin- 
ishing such floors, which is worth considerable money to 
them. There is also a tally table showing at a glance 
the total board feet in matched flooring—a time saver 
for the dealer. 

To quote from Mr. Adriance’s introductory remarks: 

This booklet has not many pages—neither is it preten- 
tious—but it shows an unparalleled line of strictly modern 
goods particularly well suited to the present day needs of 
retail lumber dealers. I believe this booklet will aid you in 
making sales, if you will keep it in a handy place. Use it 
yourselves and let your customers have access to it freely. 
From it can be selected the latest fashions and very choicest 
articles in the several classes of goods described. 

Any retail lumberman who is interested will receive 
this booklet by mail by addressing John William Adri- 
ance, 805 Tacoma building, Chicago, Ill. 





LUMBER RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Receipts of lumber by water for the seven days ended 
October 17 were heavier by 4,000,000 feet than the pre- 
ceding week; 14,244,000 feet of lumber, 2,479,000 shin- 
gles, 5,000 posts and 1,700 poles being received. The 
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“STAR BRAND 
SHOES ARE 
BETTER” 


“Soft and Good” shoes have a remarkably strong but soft 
upper, which combined with a good oak sole, and an extremely 
flexible inner-so!e, produces an ideal shoe for comfort and one 
which is a distinct departure in the heavier grade shoe manu- 
facturing. 

Rated merchants will receive a handsome catalogue free 
by mailing the attached coupon to us, properly filled out. 





ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND SHOE Co. 
Please send your Catalog of ‘‘Star Brand”’ Shoes. 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 
LUMBER 


Suite 1220 Chemical Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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{ Mr. Lumberman, 


Dear Sir:—Allow us to call your attention to an advertis- 
ing “stunt” which has been tried and proven. It is especially 
beneficial to your particular business. 


It is 


Carpenter 
Aprons 


of v:hich we speak. Get in touch with 
every mechanic in your town and 
vicinity through APRONS bearing 
your “ad” in FLARING BLACK let- 
ters. They not only preserve the 
mechanic's clothes, but also preserve 
your business. 

Write us at once for circulars and 
samples, all styles. 

Yours truly, 


asia Carriage Sunshade Co. 


TROY, OHIO. Den. A] 


IT TAKES BUT A GLANC 


at the tables in THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY to find the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 
ft. at any price from $6 to $76 per M; also lath and shingles 
from 86c, to $6 per M. Price, postpaid bound in leather, 
$3.50—bound in cloth, $3. Address, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 





DUCK 
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FARNWORTH & JARDINE 


WOOD BROKERS 
AND MEASURERS 


2 Dale Street; Mahogany Sales Sheds, 101 Seaforth Road 
SEAFORTH 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


Cable Address: 
Farnworth, Liverpool 




















WE ARE BUYERS OF 


AMERICAN HARDWOODS 
LOGS & LUMBER 


WRITE TO 


James Webster & Bro., Ltd. 


BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
London Office: Gloucester House, 2 Bishopsgate Street Without. E. C. 


TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(Formerly J. C. & Th. H. Leyenaar.) 
Selling Agents for All Kinds of 


American 
Lumber and Logs 


Pitch Pine, 
North Caroline Ping, ete. Rotterdam, Holland 


BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


LONDON, 











GLASGOW, BRISTOL. 























Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union & Lumberman’s Telecode 
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WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, 
Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


«s & 16 AFRICAN HOUSE, WATER STREET, 


LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, ‘‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 





s 
Singleton, Dunn & Co. 
Agents for the Sale of All Kinds of American Logs and Lumber. 
27 Union Street, - GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


Cable Address. ‘*SINGLETONS,”’ Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s, Zebra, A. B.C., A J}. 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 123 Cannon St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Brakridge,”’ Glasgow. Cable Address, ‘Nivarium’’ Londe* 
WOOD BROKERS. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs 
gumber and Dimension Stock, White Pie, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best advantage. 


CANT & KEMP, S%&8sty”: 
WOOD BROKERS, 


Descriptonsot Hard and Soft Woods. 


Descriptions of 














largest individual cargo was carried by the steamer Ash- 
land, consigned to the Edward Hines Lumber Company 
“from Duluth, Minn., by the same concern—1,200,000 
feet. The second largest cargo was carried by the 
steamer P. J. Ralph, consigned to the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, from Duluth, this boat carrying 1,000,- 
000 feet. 
Arrivals by days and vessels for the week were: 
OCTOBER 9. 

Barge No. 1, Peshtigo, Wis., Lake Michigan Car Ferry 
Transportation Company to Lake Michigan Car Ferry Trans- 
portation Company, 128,000 feet of lumber, 2,000 posts and 
700 poles. 

OCTOBER 10. 

Steamer Ashland, Duluth, Minn., Edward Hines Lumber 
er to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 1,200,000 
eet. 

OCTOBER 11. 

Steamer J. W. Stephenson, Manistique, Mich., Chicago 
Lumbering Company of Michigan to Edward Hines Lumber 
Company, 600,000 feet. 

Steamer Watson, Traverse City, Mich., Oval Wood Dish 
Company to W. O. King & Co., 625,000 feet. 

Steamer ZL. #. Hines, Duluth, Minn., J. H. Madden to 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, 900,000 feet. 

Steam barge Robert C. Wente, Frankfort, Mich., Kelley 
Lumber Company to International Harvester Company, 
200,000 feet. 

Steam barge Robert C. Wente, Manistee, Mich., R. G. 
Peters Salt & Lumber Company to International Harvester 
Company, 80,900 feet. 

Steamer F. W. Fletcher, Cheboygan, Mich., J. O. Nessen 
Lumber Company te J. O. Nessen & Co., 350,000 feet. 

OCTOBER 12. 

Steamer Helen C., Chassell, Mich., Worcester Lumber 
Company to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 274,000 
feet. 

Steamer Helen C., Pequaming, Mich., Charles Hebard & 
Sons to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 2,479,000 
shingles. 

Steamer P. J. Ralph, Duluth, Minn., Edward Hines Lum- 
od Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 1,000,000 
eet. : 

Steamer EF. Buckley, Empire, Mich., Empire Lumber Com- 
pany to 'T. Wilce Company, 575,000 feet. 

Schooner Connelly Bros., Port Wing, Wis., Keystone Lum- 
ber Company to Brittingham & Young Company, 805,000 
feet. 

Barge Harold, Pequaming, Mich., Charles Hebard & Sons 
to Brittingham & Young Company, 831,000 feet. 

OCTOBER 13. 

Steamer Louis Pahlon, Escanaba, Mich., Ford River Lum- 
ber Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 375,000 
feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Glen Haven, Mich., D. H. Day to 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, 350,000 feet. 

Barge Delta, Ford River, Mich., Edward Hines Lumber 
Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 350,000 feet. 

Schooner Arendal, Escanaba, Mich., the I. Stephenson 
Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 275,000 feet. 

OCTOBER 14. . 

Steamer TJ. 8. Christie, Spragge, Ont., Waldie Bros. to 
Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 478,000 feet. 

Schooner Interlaken, Spragge, Ont., Waldie Bros. to Her- 
man H. Hettler Lumber Company, 750,000 feet. 

Schooner Resumption, Ford River, Mich., Ford River 
Lumber Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 350,- 
000 feet. 

OCTOBER 15. 

Schooner J. V. Taylor, East Bay, Kelley Lumber Company 
to International Harvester Company, 186,000 feet. 

Schooner Cora A., Midland, Ont., Victoria Harbor Lumber 
Company to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 449,000 
feet. 

Barge No. 1, Peshtigo, Wis., Lake Michigan Car Ferry 
Transportation Company to Herman H. Hettler Lumber 
Company, 288,000 feet of lumber, 300 posts and 1,000 poles. 

Schooner Lake Forest, Cedar River, Mich., Cedar River 
Lumber Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 420,- 
000 feet. 

OCTOBER 16. 

Schooner Butcher Boy, Escanaba, Mich., the I. Stephen- 
son Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 450,000 
feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., J. O. Nessen & Co. 
to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 500,000 feet. 

Steamer John Mee, Masonville, Mich., J. Skill to South 
Side Lumber Company, 195,000 feet. 

Steamer A. W. Luckey, Menominee, J. W. Wells Lumber 
Company to Martin Hackley, 280,000 feet. 

Steamer Lotus, Thompson, Mich., North Shore Lumber 
Company to North Branch Flooring Company, 225,000 feet. 

Steamer Belle Brown, Menominee, Mich., J. W. Wells 
Lumber Company to Brittingham & Young Company, 210,- 
000 feet. 

OCTOBER 17. 

Steamer Grace M. Filer, Masonville, Mich., Escanaba Lum- 
ber Company to South Side Lumber Company, 235,000 feet. 

Steamer George A. Marsh, Cedar River, Mich., Crawford 
& Sons to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 310,000 
feet. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 31. 











In spite of the quietness in business in certain woods, 
there has been much activity in the lumber trade of 
Chicago during the last week. Especially is this true 
of hardwoods, in which there has been a steadier de- 
mand for larger quantities than has been bought for 
some time. A large proportion of the demand is from 
the furniture and finish manufacturers, who until re- 
cently had been buying from hand to mouth, and had 
made little or no effort to lay in any supply of lumber 
for winter and spring business. During the last ten 
days, however, several of the large furniture concerns 
have placed big orders for oak and other woods which 
enter into the coustruction of medium grade furniture. 

While the yellow pine trade has been slow, a number 
of contracts for car material have been closed this 
week and it is said others will be wound up between 
now and November 1. It is a fact, however, that the 
yard trade is practically at a standstill for the time 
being. Cottonwood and poplar boxboards are in splen- 
did shape with prices ruling exceedingly firm. 

Building permits for the week show heavy increases, 
the average valuation being $10,871, as compared to 
$7,110 the previous week. The permits taken out are 
largely for residences costing under $10,000, which can 


not but help the local yard trade, as lumber enters 
largely in the makeup of these structures. 

Receipts of*lumber by rail for the week ended Octo 
ber 16 were 58,195,000 feet, an increase of 10,098,000 
feet over the corresponding week last year. Shingles 
for the same time show a decrease of 4,023,000. Re- 
ceipts from January 1 to October 16 were 1,999,100,000 
feet, an inerease of 456,538,000 feet over the same 
period in 1908. Shipments for the week ended October 
16 were 21,538,000 feet, as against 16,610,000 feet last 
year. Shipments of lumber by rail from January 1 to 
October 16 show an increase of 156,887,000 feet over 
the corresponding period in 1908. Shingles all along 
the line show heavy decreases both in receipts and 
shipments, 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 

RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 16. 











Lumber. Shingles. 
er ree ee ee 58,195,000 10,896,000 
ng ES TOU ET RT eee 48,097,000 14,919,000 
Increase .........0cce00e 10,098,000 .......... 
PN Vitestddedkenndnrd Aekbbahoke 4,023,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 16. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

PEE. Kakd saa tes, eaohea a wagons 1,999,100,000 431,673,000 
BONNIE ~slasd ici Srar'sunvasScaserdeerp sedan 1,542,562,000 435,889,000 
ee Te | ee 
NEE 0:06:4.040p S2dene ee ieee ee 4,216,000 

SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 16. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

DD ea:kss ds Onis eee eeeeee ee 21,538,000 7,163,000 
DN. Sdcne trv dacis Gb arbh ewe 16,610,000 10,435,000 
PRCPORSE 2... cccccccccces 2 eee 
DE Ni+cacewbnkbawak oeeaebaas 3,272,000 





roraAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 16. 
Lumber. Shingles. 





FOND vo hacen disextankaasasud 744,984,000 373,625,000 
Se #6564288 2 40e0eneneeend 589,097,000 410,133,000 
TS OCT CTT err pk a ee 
DE SActrtesaeGeaaee sadobenwsn 36,508,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
Week ended October 16........ 13,286,000 2,480,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended October 20 were: 








CLAss— Value. 
Lo 0 Ee eer rae 12,750 
$ 1,000 and ander $ 5,000...... 271,300 

5,000 and under EE EE 266,850 

10,000 and under 65a bales, Row 503,500 
25,000 and under _.... eer ee 464,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............. 308,000 
Brooks Estate, 12-story brick mercantile 
I, i dee G5 305184 o-s'e wie. da bck ce Rae 500,000 
ES ee reer 214 $ 2,326,400 
Average valuation for week.......... ora 871 
TOCRIS DLSVIOUS WEEK... 0c cvccccccene 168 1,194,500 


Average valuation previous week 
Totals corresponding week 1908....... 
Totals January 1 to October 20, 1909.. 
Totals corresponding period 1908 
Totals corresponding period 1907 
Totals corresponding period 1906 
Totals corresponding period 1905 
Totals corresponding period 1904 








Totals corresponding period 1903..... 65 
Totals corresponding period 1902..... 4.306 43,101,797 
Northern Pine. 
eee 


Chicago. So far as the upper grades are concerned 
a normal activity prevails in the wholesale and retail 
trade throughout this territory. The movement is of 
a considerable volume, not only in the building line but 
also in the corporation work which is quite heavy. 
The car builders are absorbing everything in the way 
of strips and other car material in both white pine and 
norway. The country retail demand is rather spotty, 
being excellent in some parts of the contiguous terri- 
tory and indifferently good in others. But, on the 
whole, local wholesalers report a fairly good condition 
on the part of the mixed car trade. Prices are steadily 
firm in the upper grades and are much stronger in 
Nos. 3 and 4. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Shipments show the market is 
back to goodtime basis. Mills have added a good lot 
of lumber to the pile this season. General yard stocks 
seem to be of good proportion in dimension. Uppers 
are stiffening in price. Railroads are good buyers. 





Saginaw Valley. Trade is improving steadily with 
no changes of note in values. Good grades are excep- 
tionally firm. Prices are likely to advance soon. Low 
grade lumber has a slightly weaker tone than the bet- 
ter grades and is less firmly held, but the demand is 
active. Shippers are calling for cars, and roads com 
plain of a shortage already. Receipts have been 
nominal the last ten days, owing to the bad weather 
on the lakes, The box trade is improving and there is 
a good, fair trade reported in sash and doors and all 
kinds of material into which pine enters. Dealers are 
in good condition for the winter trade. 


Pittsburg, Pa. Better demand for common grades is 
reported the last week and inquiries indicate that the 
present week will show a still better volume of busi- 
ness. Prices are firm in all grades. Northwestern 
mills are notifying dealers that the car famine of the 
South is likely to interfere soon in shipments from that 
section. Some of the mills already are complaining of 
delays on this account. 





New York. Trade continues irregular, purchases 
being altogether for quick wants. While prices are 
relatively high, wholesalers say they are not able to 
get all the advance they have to pay. Mixed car 
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orders continue to supply the best of the demand. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Holders of good grades of white pine 
say that they do not mean to let it go till they get a 
fair profit out of it, for it is no longer going down 
an’ will soon be worth more than it is now. It is 
hard, though, to get all the good stock that one wants 
and so some of the yards are loaded up with some 
pretty slow selling stock. Even that has been moving 
a little better of late than it used to and if the demand 
would steady down to an everyday demand it would 
soon make up for lost time, but it is still somewhat 
spotted. 





Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. Demand for spruce lumber has shown 
very little aetivity during the last week. Wholesale 
merchants have found more difficulty in making sales 





thin at any time for a number of months. The retail 
trale has been fairly busy and stocks have been 
reduced, but buyers have not felt disposed to re- 
plenish. Demand for random has been limited of 


late. Small sizes are quoted at $20.50 to $21. De- 

mand for matched spruce boards has shown very little 

life of late and prices are reported as easy. 
een 

New York. The movement is irregular. Dealers are 
slow to buy beyond immediate wants, saying prices 
are not steady enough to warrant their buying for 
speculative purposes. Arrivals of random stock are 
plentiful during the week, and afforded some severe 
competition. Mills appear to be in position to make 
immediate shipments, and as long as this condition 
obtains, retailers will not be desirous of buying very 
far ahead. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Demand remains active and prices 
are nearer the list than for several weeks. The eastern 
market is aetive and demand seems to be increasing. 
Mills are operating to capacity throughout the spruce 
belt. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is quite a fair amount of 
spruce lumber coming in from Canada, as it finds a 
ready sale in the white pine trade, especially if it is 
good enough for siding. It-is not common to carry 
much of it here, but a dealer who gets an order for it 
can always fill it if the buyer is not too hard to please 
as to grade. There is spruce to be had in too many 
direetions to admit of very high prices. It used to be 
sold along with white pine, but not now. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. A fairly good demand for poles is still in 
evidenee, but there is -a likelihood that it will show 
more or less of a decline this month, as a falling off 
of trolley and line construction is usually expected 
toward November. Posts are showing some activity, 
but all orders coming in require immediate attention. 
Prices rule about the same as last reported. 











Minneapolis, Minn. The improvement that has been 
looked for in white cedar trade is developing slowly. 
The volume of business in poles of the larger sizes 
shows up well. The outlook in this branch is promis- 
ing. Big consumers are in the market. With posts it 
must be admitted the outlook is not so bright. There 
is quite a surplus of smaller posts, although 4- and 
d-inch sizes are about holding their own. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. Demand for hardwoods in Chicago and 
throughout the adjacent territory is steadily more ac- 
tive and compared with the movement of thirty days 
ago shows a decided gain. The demand, however, is 
not in full volume, but promises to attain a proportion 
of considerable magnitude throughout the fall and win- 





te So far as the southern woods are concerned, the 
movement is fully up to the available supply of high 
grade dry stock and could be heavily increased were 


the supply greater. Buyers of southern stock report 
the staple woods of that locality scarce, practically no 
dry stocks being found in the smaller mills and only 
a limited supply in the larger ones. Furniture factories 
seem to be getting busy again and are beginning to 
buy more freely. Plain sawed red oak is in great 
‘(leomand and has been sold at high prices on account of 
the searcity. Plain sawed white oak is also in good 
demand but is not as good as red. Birch in the upper 
grades continues to be a bright light in the hardwood 
list, with prices exceedingly firm on same. Maple 
shows considerable strength in the upper grades. A 
siight change for the better is also shown in butternut. 
Rock elm is slow, as also is white and black ash. 
Cherry is very firm, while basswood is said to be not 
quite so strong. No. 1 common and No. 2 sound wormy 
chestnut have recently shown some activity. Cotton- 
wood shows pronounced activity in demand and prices 
ire higher. This is much more noticeable as_ to 
boxboards. Red gum is showing some animation, with 
prices steadying up. The hardwood flooring people are 
exceedingly busy, with prices remaining firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Demand continues steady. Sash 
and door firms are stocking up in advance on many 
items. Bireh is leading out and some recently has 








sold at high rates. Oak is in good demand, and bass- 
wood is gaining ground. 





St. Louis, Mo. The general feeling in local hard- 
wood circles this week is much better than it has been. 
A general canvass of the trade here reveals a wide dis- 
crepancy in individual opinion, but when the sum total 
of this individual opinion is sifted down and analyzed 
it leaves clearly exposed the concrete fact that business 
is better. The most noteworthy factor in the local mar- 
ket condition this week is a heavy increase in foreign 
inquiry. But it is not inquiry alone that comes from 
foreign sources. A considerable volume of orders ar- 
rived in town this week from buyers across the waters, 
based upon former quotations. From the haste with 
which these foreign buyers are trying to get under cover 
it is evident that they have some reason to believe that 
present prices will not stand long. Many of these 
orders have been refused because the local dealers are 
not selling lumber for the same prices that they, quoted 
previously. Domestic buying has also shown a healthy 
increase. Retail lumbermen are still buying on the 
hand-to-mouth policy, but there has been an improve- 
ment in the volume of orders from retail sources this 
week. Factory trade is some better, with special refer- 
ence to wagon and implement makers. Railroad buying 
is improving gradually. The principal demand is for 
the better grades of hardwoods, although this week has 
seen a remarkable rejuvenation in the gum market. 
First and second red and white oak is scarce and in 
active demand. It commands a fancy price. Poplar is 
stronger. Cypress is in better call. Cottonwood has 
shown considerable improvement, due to better buying 
from the box factories. The market is unquestionably 
on the mend, with a firmer price tone prevailing through- 
out. 





Kansas City, Mo. One-inch and 144-inch firsts and 
seconds plain oak in good demand and prices very firm. 
Firsts and seconds quartered white oak very scarce, 
prices strong. Some demand for inch common plain 
red and white oak, but quite a variance in quotations. 
This is due to the fact that there are so many different 
ways of grading this item. Some mills do not affiliate 
with either association, but make a grade of their own. 
This would naturally make a wide difference in the 
grades, and, of course, would affect prices largely. 
Several of the larger manufacturers of oak flooring 
have recently advanced the prices of the upper grades 
of their product from $2 to $6. These advances will 
be maintained, as the demand still exceeds the supply. 
Lower grades of gum not very strong, and no pros- 
pects of betterment in the near future. 

OOOO 

Memphis, Tenn. Considerable improvement in de- 
mand has been noted within the last fortnight, and 
most of the trade say a very satisfactory volume of 
business is under way. There have been some. large 
sales of the lower grades of cottonwood and gum, 
though perhaps one of the most significant develop- 
ments has been the increase in demand for ash, which 
is now moving in a very satisfactory manner after a 
long period of dullness. Some good orders have beeu 
booked recently for domestic and foreign shipment, 
and prices are reported hardening somewhat. Call for 
cypress in practically all grades is stronger, and this 
lumber is now classed among the better sellers. Cot- 
tonwood and gum are in but moderate request, but 
there is some improvement, which extends to the lower 
grades, though the latter are relatively slower than 
the higher. Very little poplar is for sale. Demand for 
plain and quartered red and white oak is very good. 
Export trade is reported on the increase, and the only 
unsatisfactory feature of this business is the low price 
on lumber going abroad. However, some exporters 
say they are not encountering any great trouble even 
on this score. 





Nashville, Tenn. Local stocks are somewhat broken 
in the higher grades, which had the result of increas- 
ing the activity with the lower grades, which are now 
moving well. Prices are firm and the situation, as a 
whole, is satisfactory. The car shortage, which is mak- 
ing itself felt, is the only drawback. Demand for car 
material is especially active. Automobile and vehicle 
manufacturers are placing good orders, as also are 
the sash, door and blind makers. Improvement has 
been noted during the last week in the building opera- 
tions, especially in the rural districts. The furniture 
manufacturers have not been so active. There is a 
searcity just now of quartered oak. Red and white 
plain oak are very active. Maple and other hardwood 
floorings have a good call. Chestnut and poplar are 
in good demand, and hickory and gum also are active. 
Cottonwood is somewhat slow. There is a good de- 
mand for cypress. Higher prices are being asked and 
there seems to be no difficulty in securing them. 





Ashland, Ky. Prospects are very encouraging as to 
orders and prices. Many of the mills are shut down 
on account of scarcity in log supply and have on hand 
only a moderate amount of stock, the larger portion 
of which will not be dry enough for the market. 
Stocks are considerably broken, and inquiries are com- 
ing from all sources, principally furniture and .imple- 
ment factories. The railroads are buying more freely 
than at any time during the last two years, and prices 
are better than have been received before. Nos. 1 and 
2 common plain oak are in very strong demand with 
both the furniture and flooring factories. While the 
inquiries are increasing for this class of stock, the 
quantity is materially decreasing, and it is predicted 
by our lumbermen that it will be only a question of a 
short time until it will be very difficult to secure this 
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DYNAMITE 


Every stick plainly branded with the 
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The Aetna Powder Co. 


143 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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““RUBBERTEX'’: 


Black Stitched 


CANVAS BELTS 


THE BEST BELTS FOR SAW MILLS. PLANING MILLS, ETC. 


Absolutely oil, acid and waterproof. Will not dry rot or harden, 
RUBBERTEX BELTS will give you BETTER SERVICE FOR LES 
MONEY—let us prove this by sending one or more on trial, 


RUBBERTEX CLOTH & PAPER CO. 


115 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








J. L. Lane @ Company 
COMMISSION LUMBER 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell. 


108 LaSalle Street - : CHICAGO, ILL. 
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American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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A new train that is 
really NEW 


Not only new because it has just been put on, but 
new because it has just been built. 


It is a spick and span new train, from pilot to observation 
end, built to order, and expressing the last word in Pullman 
car construction. 


It began service Sept!mber 26th, as 


The Katy Limited 


and immediately took its place among the ‘‘crack trains of 
the Country.” It is a limited train of unlimited comforts. 
The chair cars are not ordinary chair cars—the Pullmans 
are not ordinary Pullmans. 


It is extra fare service minns the ‘‘ extra fare’’ and 
marks a new era in travel to and from the Southwest. 


This train leaves St. Louis, daily, at 10:05 a.m., and 
arrives with Katy regularity at Boonville 4:05 p.m. ; Sedalia 
5:10 p.m.; Nevada 7:45 p.m. Fort Scott 8:50 p.m.; Parsons 
10:00 p.m.; Oklahoma City 7:00 a.m.; Denison 6:10 a.m. ; 
Dallas 9:15 a.m.; Fort Worth 9:35 a.m.; Waco 12:55 p.m.; 
Austin 5:10 p.m. ; San Antonio 8:15 p.m.; Houston 9:50p.m. 


The Katy Limited is not in place of, but is 


In addition to the Katy Flyer 


With two such trains daily, providing the finest service 
and fast schedules, all one need remember, in planning a 
trip Southwest is one little word—‘‘Katy”’ 
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For a copy of our handsomely illustrated 
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MEXICO, 


A Foreign Land a Step Away 


Maybe you would like to Take a Winter 
Pleasure Journey to Our Neighboring 
Republic and, Incidentally, look over its 
timber resources. 


You can include Hot Springs, Ark., and San An- 
tonio, Tex., in the same trip—through 
service via these tourist centers 


from St. Louis to Mexico City. 
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stock at nominal prices. Chestnut is improving and 
prices becoming better in the higher grades as well as 
in sound wormy. Box factories are buying more freely 
of sound wormy and No. 3 common chestnut and sub- 
stituting it for other woods, which they find a very 
good substitute. A very noticeable firmness is found 
in all the lower grades of hardwoods, and the demand 
is steady and larger than before. 





Louisville, Ky. There is activity in nearly all 
grades. Demand for the better grades has caused a 
stronger tendency in prices in some quarters, though 
the general verdict is that there has been little change 
in prices. Demand for quartered and plain oak and 
poplar continues up to expectations. Mahogany is in 
good demand, and importations and manufacture con- 
tinue on a large seale. The general situation is satis- 
factory. 





Boston, Mass. Only a moderate volume of new busi- 
ness has been done during the last few weeks. Prices 
throughout the list are growing firmer and sellers 
show less anxiety to sell unless they can get full ask- 
ing prices. Offerings of the desirable grades and 
thicknesses are not large. Manufacturers are firm 
holders and expect the market to go higher. There 
has been a good call for inch quartered oak. The 
best selections are held at $88 to $90 and sales are 
made at these prices. Plain oak is firm and demand 
is better. Maple is in larger demand. 





Baltimore, Md. Business is slowly but surely get- 
ting on higher ground. Manufacturers are marking up 
prices and stocks are taken on the advanced basis of 
value. The high grades never gave any trouble, but 
common lumber is asked for in very much larger quan- 
tities, and the stocks are reported to be relatively 
small. The foreign outlook is distinctly more encour- 
aging. Some orders have been placed at acceptable 
figures, and the feeling abroad is described as indica- 
tive of an early return to normal. The furniture fac- 
tories are busy, while other consumers of hardwoods 
are even more so, the demand having increased notice- 
ably in the last few weeks. 


—ornr > 


New York. Stocks continue searce, but the demand 
is inactive and sluggish and prices are apparently main- 
tained more largely because of low supplies than be- 
cause of any increase in the demand. Retailers are 
not figuring on a great increase of business from their 
customers during the fall. A good proportion of re- 
pair work is under way but big contracts from manu- 
facturing sources are not at all regular. In some 
sources the supplies are more generous than a month 
ago, plain oak, maple and birch being freely offered. 
Chestnut is in good demand and brings good prices, as 
does ash and finished hardwoods. 


——_—aerrnr 


Buffalo, N. Y¥. There is still some difference of 
opinion as to the activity of the hardwood trade, but 
it is at least not bad and if a dealer has oak he is safe 
enough in calling it good. Some are still calling birch 
a little quiet, but there is quite a good amount of it 
selling for all that, especially eastward. It is agreed 
that chestnut is active and maple is moving. There is 
much less complaint of low grade hardwoods not sell- 
ing, so that the prediction of the posted members of 
the trade are coming true. There is always sale for all 
the elm. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Demand for the better grades is brisk 
and prices very firm. For common stock, it is much 
more active than heretofore this summer and prices are 
firming up rapidly. The activity is particularly notice- 
able in poplar and oak stock, though chestnut and 
maple are in good demand. Mills report good ship- 
ping orders and stocks running low with a long list 
of unfilled orders on hand. Better grades of hickory 
are scarce and high priced. The stocks are short and 
broken. Rim stock is unusually searce and many in- 
quiries are at hand for good blocks of that material. 
Good ash is selling rapidly and is firm and advancing 
in price. The lower grades of ash are in fair demand 
and prices unchanged. 


eee 


Columbus, Ohio. Steady demand has characterized 
the hardwood market during the last week. There is 
a good demand for quartered oak and, in fact, pre- 
miums are offered for this grade. The supply of plain 
oak also is limited because much of it is being quar- 
tered, and as a result prices are stiff. Firsts and 
seconds of plain oak are quoted at $48 at the Ohio 
river. No. 1 common is $32; Nos. 2 and 3 common, 
$13. Ash is still weak and off about $4 a thousand 
from the prices of 1907. Chestnut is in good demand 
and quotations are firm. Hickory also is strong. 
Other hardwoods are steady. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. Shippers of hemlock East are finding a 
ready market for it at good prices. In that territory 
hemlock has many friends and is selling well, while 
handlers of this wood in Chicago state that the move- 
ment has shown gradual improvement for several weeks 
and that this wood is holding its own. 








Columbus, Ohio. Conditions are better because of 
the much improved conditions in the yellow pine trade. 
No. 1 merchantable is especially strong and no conces- 
sions are offered at the present time. 


Pittsburg, Pa. Better conditions appear to exist in 
the hemlock situation generally. There are a few hem- 
lock men who say they can not get within 50 cents of 
the established list, but the majority claim that the ful] 
list is being held firmly. The weakness is found to he 
in some of the sizes that are perhaps more plentiful! 
and requirements do not demand much of. Mills are 
busy and shipments are moving out as rapidly as it is 
possible to secure cars. 





New York. The demand is steady, but outside of 
long lengths prices are more or less irregular. hie 
low price of spruce is felt in the hemlock market, and 
buyers are not anxious to buy beyond their immediate 
wants. Mill supplies are ample and retailers have 10 
difficulty in quickly replenishing their supplies. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Hemlock dealers see a slight falling 
off in demand as the season advances, for the builders 
buy only what they need and they are losing more 
and more time now from bad weather. There is some 
report of sales of hemlock shingles, though they go 
easier outside than in the city. Lake dealers are doing 
what they can to get in a stock for winter, but are not 
able to get as many boats as they need. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. Considerable activity is noted in the Chi- 
cago market for poplar, but the demand is not charac- 
terized by the accustomed snap and vigor of the aver- 
age fall season. Firsts and seconds are moving with 
considerable freedom, as is also wagon boxboards, 
prices of which are exceedingly firm. Wide stock is 
scarce, with the demand good. 








Ashland, Ky. This wood continues to head the list, 
being in strongest demand and better prices received. 
The demand surpassed any other wood during the 
slump in business, The large mills in this vicinity that 
make a specialty of poplar have their plants in full 
operation, but their stocks will not be ready for the 
market for some time. The panel stock, firsts and sec- 
onds, poplar supply is far less than the demand and 
prices are advancing and stocks decreasing. 





Baltimore, Md. This wood is perhaps the most ac- 
tive on the list and finding ready takers here as well 
as abroad. In fact, the foreign exports have been so 
limited for some time that the holdings in the foreign 
market are very largely curtailed, and intending buy- 
ers are no longer in a position to have their own way 
altogether about the selection. The output of the 
mills has been so readily taken up by the American 
consumers that relatively little poplar was left for 
the foreign trade, and the producer did not need to 
look for buyers on the other side of the Atlantic. Some 
business is now being done on a profitable basis, and 
there are indications that a. further advance in the 
figures will take place. The good grades are very 
firm, even in the domestic market, and common lumber 
has ceased to be a problem. Mills are generally in- 
creasing their output. 





New York. Poplar is one of the strongest hardwood 
stocks. The demand is active and it is evident sup- 
plies at consuming points are low. A good run of 
prices is obtained. 

———eererr* 

Buffalo, N. Y. All reports agree that poplar is very 
stiff. One dealer who received a price list of it lately 
also received an apology from the sender for putting 
up his price, as he knew it was very steep. Good 
white poplar sells at almost any price, especially if it 
is of any width. It still goes for inside work and will 
always lead for wagon specialties. The stocks are held 
in as good assortment as possible, for the amount is 
always small, as compared with what used to be car- 
ried. It does not appear that any other wood is com- 
ing in to take its place. 





Columbus, Ohio. Poplar continues steady and ex- 
ceedingly firm. Demand for the wider sizes for auto 
mobile beds is so strong that premiums of $10 a thou- 
sand are freely offered. Firsts and seconds are quoted 
at $56 at the Ohio river; No. 1 common at $35; No. 2 
common, $23 to $25; No. 3 common, $16 to $18. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. A slight improvement in fir lumber is 
noted, with the possible exception of heavy timbers. 
The weakest feature of the fir market at present seems 
to be in railroad material for car repairing, construc- 
tion work and for maintenance of way. While there 
have been a number of inquiries, the railroads seem to 
be inclined to hold up on almost all repair work tempo- 
rarily, and their withdrawal from the market has 
brought about considerable dullness. On the other 
hand, fir yard stock is moving better than for some 
time, and some inquiry is noted for tank stock. De 
mand for spruce is keeping up well, the only trouble 
being in securing sufficient stock to fill the orders. 











Kansas City, Mo. Shipments of Coast lumber no! 
moving very fast, due, no doubt, to the heavy volume 
of traffic on the western lines. Inquiries for fir very 


good, and prices are firm, especially on the upper 
Practically no market here on common, only 


grades. 
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a few items. This can be accounted for, as the 
ve of yellow pine has been so low, that they can’t 

cmpete, on account of the heavy freight rates from 
» Coast. 





Seattle, Wash. Manufacturers are confident that the 
vorable conditions of the last two months will con- 

ue throughout the fall. There has been much rail- 
oad buying and the large orders that railroads have 

ced is evidence that they look for an advance in 
ces. Demand for car material and bridge timbers 
strong. Coastwise and offshore prices have stiffened 
1d inquiries are coming in faster than for several 
nonths. Combination rail and cargo mills are taking 
more coastwise and foreign business now than hereto- 
fore. The demand for eastern yard stock has weakened 
sl ghtly. 





Tacoma, Wash. Fir lumber prices remain firm and 
“astern demand continues healthy. Common and upper 
grades are moving briskly and there is a good call 
for timbers and railroad stuff. Local business con- 
tinues lively. Cargo trade is holding its own with 
previous months of this year; in fact, the demand 
shows improvement, but the volume of shipments is 
considerably below last year, some 33,000,000 feet be- 
low the first nine months of 1908. 


rrr 

Portland, Ore. Business continues very good and 
most of the mills are well booked in advance. Both 
rail and foreign business show decided improvement. 
A number of foreign cargoes are being dispatched. 
Logs are in good demand, especially reds, and there are 
suid to Le comparatively few on hand not sold. 





Western Pine. 


Chicago. The Chicago demand, including the terri- 
tory covered from this point by eastern representatives 
of western concerns, is most active, and there is gener- 
ally reported a heavier inquiry than can be handled 
with any degree of promptness or effectiveness. The 
same conditions obtain as for several months back, the 
trouble being in securing shipments from the West to 
fill orders which have been on the books for months. 
Prices are exceedingly firm. 

Peewee 

Spokane, Wash. The market is firm and continues 
to improve in orders and inquiries. Stocks are in 
good condition. Eastern shipments are improving and 
orders are being placed as far east as New York. The 
bulk of the shipments this week went to middle west 
states. Prices are unchanged. 








Southern Pine. 


Chicago. Handlers of yellow pine report a pro- 
nounced quietness in nearly all divisions of the trade. 
Whereas the movement had attained considerable 
volume for a time, a marked recession seems to have 
taken place and no orders are being given except such 
as are absolutely needed to meet present wants. It 
is said that Chieago dealers are not doing much locally, 
while out of town business is rather better when con- 
trasted with the demand in this market. The slowness 
of movement is more noticeable in yard stock items 
han in car material and timbers, which are moving in 
{sir volume. The southern millmen have not abated 

ir confidence in the future, and many of the large 

‘rators are running their plants only at two-thirds 

acity. If these conditions keep up for any length 
time, it cannot but add to the strength of the 

«rket and it will not be long before trade will be 

anding steadily. 
—wranaoeee 

New Orleans, La. Prices seem to be a little bit 

lier and there is somewhat better call for yard 
< from the interior. Car material commands an 
exellent figure, according to most reports. The ex- 
por! market is in fair condition, though the movement, 
as compared with the business of normal years, is not 
hea y. West of this point the yellow piners are hav- 
ine their ear shortage troubles at last and occasional 
plaints are coming in from an easterly direction, 
igh the Mississippi mills seem to be faring pretty 

‘l in this respect, all things considered. Mili stocks 

‘ said to be broken, and with fair judgment, the 

unufacturers should be able to take over control of 

‘e market and the price from this time on, though 

does not by any means follow that they will do so. 








_ St. Louis, Mo. To accurately gage the state of the 
local yellow pine condition requires the penetrativeness 
ot a Solomon. There is a wide diversity of individual 
opinion on the market here, but this is due to the fact 
that one dealer will have a good run of luck one day 
and do nothing the next day, and this constantly flue- 
tuating state of affairs gives an apparent unstability to 
the market that does not reflect the actual condition. 
Getting below the surface of local conditions one finds 
a vast improvement in the general tone of the market in 
point of volume. Sales of considerable magnitude are 
being made in St. Louis, but the prices prevailing are 
still woefully off. For this the dealers themselves can 
find ‘no excuse. They freely blame themselves for this 
condition, but at the same time have no remedy to offer. 
Production is gradually decreasing, although some of 
the mills are running day and night. They claim that 
they are obliged to do this on account of a serious loss 
that would ensue by operating part time. There is not 





the overstock at the mills that there is popularly sup- 
posed to be, although each mill is usually long on certain 
items. The car shortage is getting to be a serious factor 
in the situation. Shipments are very much impaired in 
consequence. Retail demand is improving slowly. Rail- 
road buying continues about the same. Factory trade is 
a little brisker. 





Kansas City, Mo. Condition of the yellow pine mar- 
ket is not quite so good as last week. Some mills 
curtailing their output appreciably. Stocks continue 
very badly broken, and most of the mills unable to 
take care of badly mixed orders. Dealers buying only 
such stock as they need for immediate use. Prices 
are very unsatisfactory from the manufacturers’ stand- 
point. Not very much of a chance for betterment in 
the near future, as most of the dealers, especially in 
the country, will soon commence to reduce their stocks 
to a minimum for invoicing time. Local demand is 
very good at the present time, and all of the yards 
seem to have about as much as they can handle. 





Pittsburg, Pa. From the Southwest stocks are com- 
ing into this territory a little off the list made in this 
field. The complaint is heard more through Ohio than 
east of Pittsburg. The loss of buoyancy is said to be 
due to a temporary lull in demand that seems to have 
affected that section. The North Carolina and southern 
pine men are holding prices firm and steady. Demand 
is good, but car shortage is severe in many districts. 
The chief weakness in the Southwest is in flooring and 
board stocks. 





New York. Demand is fair, but stocks are offered 
in great quantity and rumors of weakness in prices are 
frequent. The activity which prevailed during August 
has faded away and the advance obtained last month 
appears to be shaded considerably in order to secure 
good blocks of business. Visitors returning from the 
South find good supplies at all mill points. 





Boston, Mass. Trading has been of small volume. 
Buyers are satisfied to buy in small lots for immediate 
shipment and but few will anticipate their wants at 
this time. Flooring has not been in large call of 
late. It is reported that a large ecOmpany may be 
formed in the South with a capital stock of $30,000,- 
000. It is said that the purpose of the company is to 
control about 70 percent of the output of southern pine 
lumber and sell the railroads, large consumers and 
retail trade. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Shipments of North Carolina pine 
and trade generally in this section continue satisfac- 
tory. In volume car shipments are in the lead, evi- 
dently owing to an increased demand from noncom- 
petitive points inland. This shows a very encourag- 
ing improvement. Prices have been maintained rig- 
idly and this feature of the business is becoming more 
marked every week. Gradually the situation is grow- 
ing stronger. No appreciable gains in stocks at the 
mills have been made, and old orders are being called 
for with greater urgency. No. 3 items, 4 by 4, con- 





tinue the most sought for. Roofers are firmer and | 


standard kiln dried stock is hard to get. Ten-inch 
box also is in better demand. A fair amount of ex- 
port lumber is moving and inquiries have a much 
better look, as prices are becoming attractive. 


Se i ae 


Boston, Mass. Some of the mills have all the busi- 
ness on hand that they can take care of for a few 
weeks at least. Where this is so there have been no 
concessions from asking prices made, but if a buyer 
can find a manufacturer who is running close to the 
end of his orders the price will be shaded in some 
eases. It is reported that partition has been sold at 
prices 50 cents under those the same dealers would 
accept a week ago. 





Baltimore, Md. There is a distinctly halting tone in 
this market and conditions are not satisfactory. De- 
mand indifferent and prices have sagged off. Some 
of the big manufacturers are charged with cutting the 
quotations without regard to profits, to get business to 
keep their plants going, and various other millmen 
take the view that they are bound to follow suit. De- 
mand is fair, builders continuing to buy with much 
freedom, and the prospect being that their require- 
ments will remain large for an indefinite period. The 
needs in other divisions of the trade are also quite 
extensive, and there have been no heavy accumula- 
tions of late; but the prevailing competition neverthe- 
less tends to keep the range of prices relatively low, 
and the quotations are sufficiently fluctuating to keep 
the dealers uncertain as to what figures they shall 
name. 





New York. The market is quiet with a wide range 
‘in quotations depending upon sizes and the desirability 
of the order. Concessions are frequent, and whole- 
salers do not conceal the fact that competition is keen, 
and that the market is purely in the buyer’s favor. 
New yard business is very inactive. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The demand for shortleaf pine holds 
up well and the people who are interested in the 
southern mills say that there is no sign of weakness 
anywhere. All that has happened is that there is no 
further effort to boom the trade, so that it is really in 
a more solid condition than it was a month ago, so 
far as that side of it is concerned. So long as the 
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Good Openings 


The timber lands along the COTTON BELT ROUTE in 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas contain great 
varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many 
points for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Head- 
ing, Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays and sands at certain points on the COT- 
TON BELT ROUTE offer special inducements for the estab- 
lishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment of 
Canning Factories and Ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained by 
this Company and reliable information and every possible 
assistance will be rendered upon request regarding busi- 
ness opening and industrial opportunites, 


yee the undersigned for further informa- 
ion. : 


GUY L. STEWART 
Agri. and Ind. Agent, Cotton Belt Route 
1348 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 














Business Chances Along the Line 
ed of the M. K. & Ee Ry. 


Manufacturers are cordially invited to com- 
municate with the Industrial Department for 
information regarding the many opportunities 
offered along the line of the M. K. & T. for 
factory locations, 

We have several good openings for factories. 
The demand for fruit and vegetable crates and 
packages is so great that the smaller plants in 
our territory are too small to supply the de- 
mand. All conditions are favorable for the 
establishment of several of these plants, 

We have also splendid openings for glass, 
cement, and woodworking plants, machine 
shops, canning factories, etc. Cheap fuel is 
offered, building sites are offered by a num- 
ber of our most progreSsive cities. There are 
hundreds of acres of good truck farm land 
along the line in communities where the indus- 
try has been most successful. 


For Full Information Address 


T. L. PEELER, Industrial Agent, M. K. & T. Ry., 
726 Linz Building, DALLAS, TEXAS. 








Industries Wanted 


Many thriving cities of the West and 
Northwest reached by 





offer unusual advantages to new estab- 
lishments. 

Openings now for machine shops, wood- 
working factories, canning works and mills 
using the products of a rich agricultural 
country. Write us about them. 

Full information upon request to 


GEO. BONNELL, Industrial Agent 
nw432:—«S«. _OWN.-W.. RY., CHICAGO 








What's the Answer? 


Well, whatever it is that’s puzzling you about the lumber 
business—you'll find some information on the subject in 


The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical questions 
about the lumber business. To each question there isa full 
and appropriate answer, which, in many cases, embodies illus- 
trations. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or retail 
office, in big and small yard, in the woods or on the river, this 
book will prove the most satisfactory and handy reference 
volume ever published. Price, postpaid-....--------- .00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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East buys as much as it is now doing there ought to be 
no trouble and as the prices show a profit to the mills 
it is enough. 





Cypress. 


New Orleans, La. Fair demand at firm prices is the 
general report, with no improvement in the assortment 
of mill stocks. Lower grade stuff is in slightly better 
eall. The movement of cross ties is satisfactory and 
it has considerably redueed the stocks of common. 
Upper grade assortments have been broken for months 
and seem to be growing worse under the call rather 
than improving. Practically all the mills have com- 
pleted their storm repairs and resumed, but it will be 
some time before the restriction of cut caused by that 
weather accident can be overcome, as there seems to 
be no desire on the part of the mills to increase their 
daily output above the rate which prevailed during the 
summer. The ear situation along the Southern Pacific 
is very bad and is not much better along the Texas & 
Pacific. The railroad treatment has exasperated some 
of the lumbermen and several projects for the employ- 
ment of water transportation are under consideration. 


oer 


Chicago. Complaint of shortage of cars come from 
the cypress country. Heretofore, Louisiana cypress 
manufacturers have had little trouble and have been 
getting out shipments promptly. Demand is reported 
steady from all parts of this territory and while not 
so pronounced as some would like, it is satisfactory, 
and the business is reaching the mills as fast as they 
need it. In addition to a normal eall for yard stock 
there is a better call for factory lumber. Tank stock 
is in better demand than for some time. 








St. Louis, Mo. There is a better feeling in the local 
eypress market this week than there has been in a long 
time. The dealers here have all felt a decided improve- 
ment in the general tone of the market this week, both in 
reference to volume of business and price tone. The 
recent storms that ravaged the southern country have 
done considerably more damage to the mills than was 
at first supposed. The enforced curtailment on account 
of these storms is so heavy now that the shippers are 
confronted with the serious problem of getting out 
orders. Coupled with this deterring element in the ship- 
ping condition is the fact that cars are getting scarcer 
every day and the shortage is already seriously menacing 
the mill shipments. The feeling is here that it will not 
be long before the whole shipping interests of the cypress 
districts will be hopelessly tied up. The demand is 
steadily increasing, the *most favorable improvement 
coming just now from retail sources. But even at that 
the retailers are showing a tendency to buy only what 
they want for actual requirements. Factory trade is 
some stronger. The price tone of the market has greatly 
strengthened. 





—~ 


Kansas City, Mo. Demand for cypress still continues 
fairly active. Some mills overstocked on a few items 
in common grades, on which they are making some 
low prices. Mill stocks on upnver grades verv hadly 
broken, esvecially on 114-inech bevel siding. Moldings 
are a searce item with most of them also. Prices on 
mixed cars strong. Some interesting prices being 
quoted to buyers on straight cars of certain items, on 
which some of the mills have in surplus, and want to 
move. 

Baltimore, Md. Builders continue to buy freely and 
the demand from this source promises to continue as 
long as the weather admits of outdoor work. The 
agricultural sections also are increasing their require- 
ments. The mills are turning out comnaratively large 
quantities of cypress at this time, but the local market 
shows no heavy accumulations. Dealers here have 
avoided overloading the trade, and the stocks in hand 
could be disposed of without difficulty. An imnrove- 
ment, however, is none the less desirable, and the 
cypress men fee] much encouraged by the signs of a 
revival. 








New York. Demand is only fair, but the recent 
price advances are fully maintained. Cypress stocks 
at consuming points are not heavy, and purchases have 
been quickly supplied by wholesalers. The millwork 
trade is in fair shape, and when the building activity 
again resumes there must be a better demand for 
cypress which will promptly be reflected in prices. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for cypress is quite good 
with dealers who look sharply after that trade. The 
door mills, especially eastward, are in need of a wood 
that is not as dear as white pine and will answer the 
same purpose, but the main difficulty with it often is 
that the customer wants only a piece car and will 
take some other wood to make up the carload, which 
quite often the dealer has not got. There is much com- 
plaint of cutting up orders and making handling ex- 
pensive. 

Columbus, Ohio. There is a continued steady de- 
mand for cypress and prices are firm. Shipments have 
been increasing in volume. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Red cedar shingles remain very quiet in 
this market regardless of grade, and the market is 








weaker than it has been for months. Neither the 
city yards nor those in the country are buying to any 
extent, and from present prospects, the market in red 
cedar shingles will continue quiet for some time. Quo- 
tations on red cedar shingles remain about the same 
as they were last week. The demand for white cedars 
remains about the same, with prices firm. Lath are 
in steady demand, with prices strong. 


ore 


Minneapolis, Minn. Conditions generally are 
healthy. There is no large storage supply and not 
many in transit. There is just the slightest indication 
of a stiffening of prices. Quotations vary, but average 
about $2.53 for extra stars to $3.04 for clears. 








Kansas City, Mo. Condition of the red cedar shingle 
market practically unchanged from last week. De- 
mand fair, for shingles in transit for quick delivery. 
Stars selling for $2.61 on this rate. Clears regular 
difference. Some few sales being made at 5 cents 
higher for small cars for country points. Market 
seems to have about reached bottom. Jobbers hoping 
for better prices, but trade conditions at the present 
time do not warrant an early advance. 





Seattle, Wash. Red cedar shingles are quoted at 
about the same prices as they were last week, with the 
demand a little stronger during the last few days. 
Several mills have closed down, claiming that the price 
is less than the cost of manufacture. The demand for 
lath is weak, although there has been no sag in price 
during the last thirty days, 





Tacoma, Wash. The red cedar shingle demand is a 
little improved but prices are still weak and consid- 
erably below one month ago. A number of the mills 
are shutting down. Shingle logs are high and labor 
is searce and high. 





Columbus, Ohio. Shingles are weaker on the local 
market and red cedar are quoted at $3.35 to $3.45. The 
trade is waiting for a still further reduction. Lath are 
stronger although prices are not yet back to where they 
were several weeks back. Hemlock lath are quoted at 
$4.25. 

Boston, Mass. Trading in the market for shingles 
has been small for several weeks. It is reported that 
Canadian shingles are held at firm prices, but that 
they are too high for business. The best cedar extras 
are quoted at $3.65 to $3.75 and clears at $2.50 to 
$2.60. Demand for lath is good and prices very firm. 
Sales of 15¢-inch are reported at $4.25, but all dealers 
are not willing to sell far ahead at this price as they 
expect a higher market later. There has been a good 
eall for 114-inch and prices hold firm at $3.75 to $3.90. 





Buffalo, N.Y. There has again been a slight falling 
off in the price of shingles, but the trade in them is 
still good, for there is a large amount of new houses 
to go under roof yet this fall, and if the mills that 
turn them out could be brought into line there would 
be no slack prices, for the East has never begun to 
handle the amount of red cedar shingles that it has 
this season. It is now getting to be time to lay in 
winter stocks, but the buyer has a notion that he can 
get all he wants out of the transit shipments and will 
wait for them. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago, Market is still waiting for hog receipts 
and the usual demand for barrels and tierces, say A. & 
H. Gates in their report on.trade conditions. A few 
inquiries are received, mostly for iron hooped ash bar- 
rels, which so far have been wanted more than oak. 
Coopers are well supplied with staves and heading. A 
firmer tone is noticed for the latter. Some of the 
heading mills are contracted for thirty to sixty days, 
and coopers are hard to get in some of the states, other 
work paying them better. Flour staves steady; also 
basswood flour and sugar heading. No. 2 staves are 
hard to sell—close of apple season leaving large quan- 
tities unsold at the mills. 


No. 1, 28%4-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 
t 





et ere 
No. > 28%4-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

ee RAO ee er eres 
No. 1, 2814-inch red oak staves........... 

No. 2, 2814-inch elm staves, net M........ Nominal 5.00 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

ae 8 eRe rr eres fee 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, 

COND. dco a Nira bdbniee a ae hie ns a cieniene No demand 
No. 1, 28%4-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
M. R. 80-inch gum staves. .....cccscce --. 6.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 8.25 to 8.75 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 54%4-foot, per M... 8.00 to 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 5.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M......... --- 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading per set...... 04% 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 4.00 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M....... -. None wanted 
Hickory hoop poles. per M.........seecee0. No sale 
Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch..... -30 to .40 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch.... .40 to 50 
‘Ten-round hoop barrels....... eoccevccooe .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels............... .46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels.. .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... .45 
Four en and four wire hoop barrels... 4 
Half barrel, 6-hoop....... oon seceme qooee as 38% 
NED 0:4:4.61)-0.4,0:0. 50.0.6 «00a binae vs coe 423 to 44 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 11.00 
WIth GOR. OF) GIOFO8 ccc ciccvctecieeer ieee 28.00 to 29.00 
TISTOS BOOGE .cccciccvccesrecverseceens +. .7.00 to 8.60 
TE Ee PNENR oo ccctterisbicncte ‘ 00 to 11.00 
I, ii iinkei 60's aua:4'o since poled » eed g - 1.02% to1.10 
POPE DEPIOS. co cicccccvcccsencdecionsnos ° 0 to 92% 


POUR WARS, WAS 6486 nce hse sedate : (80 to ‘a2 





Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, . - - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - . - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display pt the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


Too fate To Classify 




















IF YOU ARE FIRST CLASS MANUFACTURERS 
And have capital to build and operate a plant to manufac- 
ture 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet annually, I will put in 
my nice, large tract of southern pine and take a substantial 
interest in operating company and give time on balance. 

Address “E. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—PORTABLE SAWMILL 
Lath mill, bolter etc.; 15 M capacity; all in first class con- 
dition. Will sell cheap and on reasonable terms. 
Address “BK. 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—LUMBER YARD AND ELEVATOR 
Connected with a coal and hog business, the same being in 
central Nebraska. Everything in good shape. Sell cheap 
if taken soon. 

Address 








“BE. 45,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A SITUATION 
By an up-to-date round saw and band resaw filer and 
grinder. Address “E. 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-PIPE AND ELBOWS. 

Good second hand 5-inch plain pipe, cut to make the 
following lengths: One piece 20 feet, one piece 45 feet, one 
piece 31 feet, one piece 4 feet, two elbows. 

GOODING & MYLREA LUMBER CO., Wausau, Wis. 


FOR SALE-RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In central Minnesota, in a good live town of 15,000 people. 
German Catholic community. Reasons for selling retiring 
from business. Address 

405 LUMBER EXCHANGE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WHITE OAK TIMBER FOR SALE. 

A tract of land in Arkansas containing 4,000 acres, hav- 
ing an extraordinary lot of oak timber of large size, suitable 
for veneers or quarter sawing. Price, $30 an acre. Address 

Cc. A. MUNGER, Alton, II. 

















FOR SALE 


The finest equipped planing mill in the coun- 
ty; quite near St. Louis, and in the fastest 
growing and most prosperous town in the 
state. Every kind of machine, all in perfect 
order, iarge grounds, well built building, with 
large brick dry kiln holding two cars of lum- 
ber. Everything in first class order. Plenty 
of work and stock on hand and more work in 
sight than two mills can do. An undoubted 
bargain, and any up-to-date, practical millman 
can make a fortune out of this. Owner selling 
because he is not a millman, and is dependent 
on hired help, and because he can not give it 
his personal attention. 

This is good and will bear the strictest in- 
vestigation, and unless you mean business do 
not lose your time nor take the owner’s time 
up in answering this advertisement. 

Address “BE. 48,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
On single or double cutting blades. Ten years’ experience 
in timber of North, South and West. Will guarantee work. 
A No. 1 references from last employer. Can come at once. 

Address “EB. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-ONE MC CABE SECOND HAND 
Double spindle lathe to swing from 48” down. 
BE. E. JACKSON LUMBER CO., Riderville, Ala. 


ACCOUNT AND COST CALCULATOR 
Long experience and expert ability, desires to communicate 
with firm needing such services; jumber business and west- 
ern town preferred. 
Address 2 


Wanted:Employees | 


INTERIOR FINISH FACTORY IN CHICAGO ; 
Needs young man for general office work, vune having fair 
knowledge of sash and door business. Good salary for right 
party. Address “KE. 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


NEEDED-—EXPERIENCED or anaes 
For band and resaw_ For particulars app Oy) : 
RALEIGH LUMBER co., Beckley, W. Va. * 


WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
For the territory of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Must 
be reliable and show a ae ray yest jp Ro consider any 

tanding and sales a y- 
say oy cnssaie eH. 49," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








‘BE. 54,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























WANTED—LOGGING CONTRACT 
To handle 50,000, bon owe or sag be wf ot wg had 
. nce. an furn by 
essa oxen. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


OCTOBER | 
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ForSale-Logging ty Cuipment | 





FOR SALE-—BAND SAW MILL. 
Complete band saw mill; heavy power plant; operated 
very short time; buildings and plant can be moved at nom- 
jnai expense. 


Address “B. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE P 
Five-machine planing mill; 4 years old; good running or- 
der. Two 30” logging locomotives; 50 gross tons 30-pound 
rail: 15 log cars. Cut out, therefore will sell cheap. Com- 
plete description on application. 
STEWART & ALEXANDER LUMBER CO., Gifford, Ark. 





—_— 





TIMBER LANDS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


There is no better medium published than the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN for bringing the buyers and sellers of timber 
lands together. Your ad in this department would be a 
business bringer. Don’t wait but advertise now. : 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


FOR SALE 
One 50,000 capacity saw will complete with Allis 8-foot 
telescopic band mill; also narrow gauge railroad with loco- 
motive, cars and four miles steel. 
Address “DPD, 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE—CIRCULAR SAW MILL COMPLETE 
Capacity yn eM de - Ee o- a in- 
h and shook mill. sold at a bargain. 
— R. B. BARNESGROVE, Tioga, W. Va. 











FOR SALE—WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 

i1—Whitney 26” and Buss 26” single surfacer. 

1—Woods 27”x10” double surfacer. 

i—Berry & Orton 24”x6” 6-roll planer and matcher. 

1—Graham 24”x6” 6-roll planer and matcher. 

1 2 ae planet one matcher. 

—Berr rton ” band resaw. 

i_Each 24” Greaves, 34” Smith, 48” Holmes and 52” 
Benjamin & Fisher circular resaws. 

1—30” Berlin triple drum sander. 

1—Each 6x2” Rogers 8-roll and 9”x6” American 6-roll 

ng machines. 

fogrinty: Wright inside moulder, 4”-7”-10” outside. 

THE NOBLE MACHINE COMPANY, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





FOR SALE 
1—75 H. P. Fairbanks gas engine...........es+6- $500.00 
1—30 H. P. Fairbanks gas engine......... i easel - 800.00 


3—Power toggle joint presses with complete comple- 
‘ ment Of Gleason & Widdicombe pressed orna- 


ment dies. 
1—10” Houston outside moulder..........+- eeeeee 500.00 
1—6” Houston 4-sided sticker........+eseeeeesees 150.00 


1—Buffalo Forge Co.’s 40” exhaust (slightly used) $30. 

1—Greenlee Bros. iron frame and top automatic cutoff saw. 

i—Cordesman 36” band saw and blades. 

1—J. A. Barnes combined stile and rail boring machine. 

i—J. A. Barnes, Oshkosh, Wis., dowel driving machine 
(nearly new), $75. 

We have a number of gocd machines, too numerous te 
mention, also pulleys, hangers, belting etc. Send for com- 
plete list. KENTUCKY SASH & DOOR CO.. 
Sixth and “A” Sts., Louisville. Ky. 





FOR SALE-WE WILL EXCHANGE 


Many thousand dollars’ worth of information for $20. See 
“History of the Lumber Industry of America.” dress 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 


Chicago. 





$3,000 BUYS AN UP-TO- DATE 
35,000 ft. capacity circular mill; will sell on time. 
dress A. M. FOSTER, Fisk, Mo. 





FOR SALE 


4-125 H. P. boilers. 
2-—-Locomotives, 40-ton and 50-ton Baldwins. 
Sew and planing mill machinery. 
Full particulars on application. 
HAND LUMBER COMPANY, Bay Minette, Ala. 





REBUILT AND GUARANTEED 
siemens Machinery 


or 
Planing mills, furniture factories, saw mills, hoop, stave 
and heading mills and woodworking plants of every de- 
scription. 


Large Stock. 
Cur stock is too large to list here in detail. Write for 
complete stock list and state, if possible, just what is 


wanted. 
CHICAGO WOODWORKING MACHINERY CO., 
15 to 21 North Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 





THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS 
f people have obtained good positions by advertising in the 
Wanted Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Yovr ad inserted in this paper would be read by nearly 
everyone interested in the lumber world and its allied in- 
dustries. Don’t wait, send your advertisement at once to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


ENGINES. 
L. H. top slide valve (Wickes). 
R. or L. H. top slide valve (Bartlett). 
R. H. top slide valve (Bartlett). 
center crank (Nagle). 
. H. automatic (Cummer). 
. automatic (Rice). 
. side slide valve. 
. side slide valve. 
. top slide valve. 
. girder frame Corliss. 
10%"x14” R. H. box bed side slide valve. 
. H. rock valve. 
8”x12” L. H. side slide valve. 
7”x10” center crank rock valve. 
934"x1554"x12” vertical compound. 
5”x6” upright center crank (Climax). 
A. F. BARTLETT & CO., Saginaw, Mich. 


DIRECT CONNECTED ENGINES & GENERATORS. 

2—75 K. W. Crocker-Wheeler 125-volt direct connected to 

14x14 Alfree automatic engines. 

1—100 K. W. C. & C. Electric Co. 125-volt direct connected 

to Ames automatic engine. 

1—100 K. W. Western Electric 110-125-volt direct connected 

to 16x16 McIntosh & Seymour automatic engine. 

1—150 K. Northern Electric Co. 125-volt direct con- 
nected to 16x16 Ames automatic engine. 

1—275 K. W. Westinghouse 125-volt direct connected to 

18x30x16 Westinghouse vertical cross compound au- 

tomatic engine. 

All of the above are in fine condition, ready for immediate 


delivery. 
PFANNMUELLER ENGINEERING CO., 
Suite 1003 First National Bank Blidg., Chicago. 


24”x32” 
20”x30” 
20”x24” 
14”x16” 
16”x36” 
13”x24” 
12”x16” 
12”x16” 


One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 


a 
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STEEL RAILS—NEW AND RELAYING 

Also switches, frogs; second hand locomotives. log cars. 

PITTSBURG RAIL SUPPLY CO., 
421 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 





LOCOMOTIVES—RELAYING RAILS. 
New and second hand logging cars. All kinds of equip- 
ment. ST. LOUIS RAIL & EQUIPMENT CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





LOCOMOTIVES, CARS NEW AND REBUILT 
Standard and narrow gauge, logging, freight and passenger ; 
new and relaying rails. 

ELLIS WOOLMAN, Minneapolis, Minn. 


OR SALE 
1—32-ton and 1—35-ton Shay geared locomotives, standard 
gage. 
100—38” logging cars (can be changed to 36”). 
One Lima 18-ton, Ba!dwin 28-ton, and Climax and Shay, 
both 15-ton, all 36-inch gage. 
One 42-ton Baldwin, one 23-ton Forney, standard gage. 
Five flats, standard gage. 
Fine lot of stationary engines. 
Stave and heading, saw and shingle machinery. 
Hight boilers, 60 to 72 inch by 16 to 18 feet. 
15—36” gage logging cars. 
Two Russell skidding machines. 
H. W. MARSH, Manistee, Mich. 


FROGS, SWITCHES, STANDS, CROSSINGS, ETC. 
CINCINNATI FROG & SWITCH CO.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 











16X20 FULTON BOX BED, SLIDE VALVE 
Engine, Judson governor, with two iron belt wheels 8 ft. 
diameter, 14” face. 

OWOSSO CASKET COMPANY, Owosso, Mich. 


REBUILT ENGINES AND BOILERS 


The cleanest and most thoroughly rebuilt. All our own 
and in stock. Not scattered everywhere and merely listed. 

Engines, Corliss—20x48” Wheelock. 20x42 Allis, 18x42 
Hamilton, 16x42 Lane & RBodley, 14x36 Lane & Bodley, 
14x24 Wright, 12x30 Allis etc. 

Engines, Automatic—16x32 Buckeve. 15x14 Erie, 14%x16 
Ruckeye. 14%)x14 Rall & Wood. 131%4x15 Taylor, 13x16 Erie, 
12x14 Green, 12x12 N. Y. Safety, 10x10 Fisher, 9%x12 
Leffel, 8x10 Allfree ete. 

Engines, Throttling—18x24 Brie. 16x20 Chandler & Tay- 
lor, 16x18 Erie, 14x24 Atlas, 13x16 Chandler & Taylor, 14x 
14 Lewis Vertical, 10x16 Owens, Lane & Dyer, 10x12 Indus- 
—. 9x12 Ajax, 8x12 Climax, 7x12 H. S. & G., 6x8 Clark 
e 


Cc. 
Boilers, Stationary —72x18 High Pressure, 72x18 Stand- 
ard, 2x16. 66x16, 60x20, 60x16, 54x16. 54x14, 54x12, 
48x16. 48x14, 44x14, 40x12. 40x9, 86x16. 26x10 ete. 
Boilers, Fire Box—80, 60, 50, 40, 35, 30, 25, 20, 16, 12, 
10 and 8 H. P. ete. 
Rollers, Vertical—50, 40, 35, 30, 25, 20, 16, 12, 10, 8, 5 
and 3 H. P. ete. 
Heaters—All sizes, open and closed. 
Pumps—All sizes, single and duplex. 
Saw mills, lath mills, edgers, cut-off saws, tanks etc. 
Write for list. ‘ 
Also full assortment of new machinery. 
Sole manufacturers of the celebrated “Leader” injectors 
and jet pumps. Send for circulars. 
HE RANDLE MACHINERY Co., 
1820 Powers St., Cincinnati, Obio. 





24-TON STANDARD GAGE SHAY LOCOMOTIVE 
WALTER A. ZELNICKER SUPPLY CO., St. Louis. 


FOR SALE 

1—35-ton Shay locomotive. 

1—16x24 4-wheel Standard Baldwin locomotive. 

1—McGiffert loader. 

We have finished our rail logging, and will name low 
price on these machines. All in good repair. No duty. 

THE PIGEON RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada. 


RAILS, LOCOMOTIVES AND EQUIPMENT. 
All weights new and relaying rails, cars and locomotives 
in stock. Correspondence solicited. ; 
KENLY COMPANY, 


Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
INSPECTION. 


We inspect either new or second hand locomotives, sta- 
tionary engines, cars, saw mills or machinery of any kind. 
Offices and inspectors, Chicago, Pittsburg, New York, San 








o Me 
First National 





Francisco, Montreal. St. Louis—general office, 1121 The 
Rookery, Chicago, Ill. ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., Engi- 
neers. 





YOU NEED THE TELECODE 
If you use the telegraph. It shortens and simplifies your 
telegrams. It pays for itself many times over in the course 
of a year. It is indispensable in every lumber office, and 
should be carried by every traveling salesman. Descriptive 
circulars and samples free for the asking. Price $5 per 


copy. pore 
AN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 





FOR SALE-—AT A BARGAIN 
One 10-wheel and one &-wheel logging engine, in good 
condition for service. Address, 
STANLEY, MERRILL & PHILLIPS RY., Stanley, Wis. 








12X36 CORLISS 


pump; capacity, 1,000 gal.; practically 
“W. 59.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


“Underwriters” 
new. Address 





CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 

Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 44%4x8% inches. Price per 
copy. 75 cents; six copies. $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St. 


| Tor Sale-Logging y,Cquipment 


ONE SECOND HAND RAPID LOADER 
First class condition. HICKS BROTHERS, 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


FOR SALE—CHEAP 
One steel frame four line steam skidder (Clyde Iron Works 
make), complete with lines, tongs, water tank and car etc. 
First class condition. 
DANAHER HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., Dollarville, Mich. 


FOR SALE-—36 IN. GAGE EQUIPMENT. 
One 13-ton Shay geared locomotive. 
wie 55 ton 30 Ib. relaying rails with splice bars and 
8 














Four home-made cars. 
H. KALBACH & SONS, Richmond Furnace, Pa. 





ForSale:Engines~Boilers 


- FOR SALE—ONE BOILER ABOUT 

Fifty horsepower; one boiler abont 30 horsepower; one 
Clayton air compressor; one stationary engine about 25 
horsepower. For further information write 

H. FECHTIG, 

Line R. R. Co., 
Wilmington, N. C. 











F. 
Purchasing Agent Atlantic Coast 





DIRECT CONNECTED SET. 


125 K. W., 8 phase, 60 cycle, 240 volt, 301 ampere com- 
bound wound estern Electric generator, 257 R. P. a 
direct connected to 16x16 Skinner center crank automatic 
engine, complete with 7% K. W. belted exciter. Used for 
eight months and being taken out on account of the 


onl 
Substitution of Commonwealth Hdison Co.'s current. 
POWER EQUIPMENT CO., 





FOR SALE 

1 30-ton Ohio traction steam shovel, with 14-yard dipper. 
7 Manhattan Elevated Forney type locomotives. 
4 65-ton consolidations; low drivers; short wheel base. 
Also 40 other locomotives in stock at Birmingham, in weights 
from 6 to 65 tons. 
300 tons of 30-pound relaying rail in southern Alabama. 

Write for catalog, prices and terms. 

BIRMINGHAM RAIL & LOCOMOTIVE CoO., 
66 Beaver St., Birmingham, Ala. 
New York, N. Y. 


WANTED-INFORMATION. 
One thousand questions answered in “The Curiosity Shop,” 
a new book. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT TO SELL? SOLD.. 

When you have anything + ag want to sell advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, e sell everything that is sal- 
able. We reach the people. Let us be your salesman. By 
advertising you would find an easy way to make a sale. 








For ale: focomotives wCars | 


FOR SALE—AT BARGAIN 
Railway motor car; first class condition; run less than 
thousand miles. The very car for lumber road. 

dress BOX 268, Lancaster, 8. C. 


FOR SALE 
One Danforth locomotive, 28-ton, standard gauge, in fair 
condition, or will exchange for 16 or 18 ton saddle tank en- 
gine. CHENEY LUMBER COMPANY, Monroe, La. 








FOR SALE-—64-TON, 36” GAUGE, 
6-wheel connected, leading and trailing truck, double tender 
locomotive. Never used. Low price for quick sale. Give 


us your wants. 
THE MALES CoO. 
26 Cortlandt Street, 1508 First National Bank Bldg., 
New York City. Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR SALE-SPECIAL —IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


2—10-wheel locomotives, new fire boxes. 
2—18x24 Mogul locomotives, new fire boxes. 
1—20x24 Consolidated locomotive. 
38—18- and 20-ton Shay and Climax engines, 36” gauge. 
F. A. PECKHAM, 
1302 Great Northern Bidg., 
Chicago. 





FOR SALE -LOCOMOTIVES—ONE 42 TON SHAY 
Two 50-ton Shays, standard gage. Also 160 engines, various 
types, all at our shops, Atlanta. 

SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


LOCOMOTIVES, CARS, RAILS, ETC. 
WALTER A. ZELNICKER SUPPLY CO., in St. Louis. 








LOGGING LOCOMOTIVES. 


Moguls, Consolidations, Ten-Wheelers. 

Large Cylinders, Small Drivers, Short, Rigid Wheelbase. 
22, 25, 28 and 45 Ton Shay Geared. 
Skeleton and Flat Logging Cars. 

40,000 to 80,000 pounds capacity. 

Box, Gondola, Tank and Stock Cars, Coaches, Trucks. 
Locomotives repaired for railroads and others. 

FITZ-HUGH, LUTHER CO., 
Railway Equipment, 
1648-1651 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago, Ill. 


140 Cedar St., 
New York. 





41 FT. LOGGING FLATS NEW. 
60,000 to 80.000 capacity; built to standard specifica- 











Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 





A trial will convince you. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


tions, for quick delivery. 
HICKS LOCOMOTIVE & CAR WORKS, Chicago. 
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For Sale: Steel Rails 











[Fir SaleBusiness Oppocluniies | 





Ti SaleBusiness Opportunies 








RAILS NEW AND RELAYING 
Prompt shipments. Also track equipment. 
L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Vittsburg, Da. 


RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT 
WALTER A. ZELNICKER SUPPLY CO., in St. Louis. 


NEW STEEL RAILS, QUICK SHIPMENT 
From 8-lb. to 45-lb. sections, with joints and spikes. 
Also standard sections. relaying rail. 
CHARLES A. RIDGELY & CO.., 
1200 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW AND RELAYING RAILS. 
Ilave approximately 400 tons 30-lb. relaying rails in first 
class condition; Alabama delivery. 
SHOOK & FLETCHER, Birmingham, Ala. 


RELAYING RAILS 
All weights, frogs and switches, log cars and locomotives. 
HYDE BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
Commonwealth Bldg., 50 Church St., 
Littsburg, Pa. New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE-—FIRST CLASS RELAYING T. RAILS 
Also new rails; switches; second hand locomotives; log cars. 
ROBINSON & ORR, 419 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


SPLICES TO FIT ALL KINDS RAILS 
M. MITSHKUN CO., Detroit, Mich. 


NEW RAILS IN STOCK 
Also all sections of relayers. Quick shipment our spe- 
cialty. M. K. FRANK, Frick Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


All weights. 


























SCRIBNER’S LUMBER AND LOG BOOK. 
Gives measurements of all kinds of Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints to Lumber Dealers; Wood Measures; Speed 
of Circular Saws; Care of Saws; Cord Wood Tables; Fell- 
ing Trees; Growth of Trees; Land Measures; Wages; Rent; 
Board; Interest, Stave and Heading Bolts etc. 

Price 25 cents per copy. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


Tir Sales pone 


TRUSTEES SALE 

Of real estate and personal property of Breon Lumber Co., 
bankrupt. ‘The undersigned, duly authorized by an order of 
the United States District Court for the Middle District of 
Pennsylvania, dated October 5, 1909, Arthur A. Smith, 
Referee, will expose for sale at public vendue on the 
premises at the foot of Susquehanna street, Williamsport, 
Lycoming County, Pennsylvania, Tuesday, November 9, 1909, 
beginning at 10 o’clock a. m., all the following real estate, 
to wit: 

I. Ail the real estate belonging to the said Breon Lumber 
Co., Bankrupt, situate in the city of Williamsport, county 
of Lycoming, and state of Pennsylvania, more particularly 
bounded and described as follows: 

seginning at a point at the intersection of the north line 
of the right of way of the Catawissa R. R. Co., and an ex- 
tension of the east line of Susquehanna street; thence ex- 
tending southwardly along an extension of the east line of 
Susquehanna street four hundred seventy (470) feet to a 
point; thence along a line at right angles to the said Sus- 
quehanna street two hundred fifty (250) feet, more or less, 
to the center line of the right of way of a switch leading 
southwardly from the lumber branch of the Philadelphia & 
Erie R. R. Co., and known as the West End Extension; 
thence northwardly and northeasterly along the center line 
ot the said West End Extension to the north line of said 
right of way of the Catawissa R. R. Co.; and thence north- 
wardly along the north line of the said right of way of the 
Catawissa R. R. Co. to the first mentioned point, the place of 
veginning. 

Excepting and reserving therefrom the right of way of 
the Catawissa Railroad Co. of the width of fifteen (15) feet 
over the northern end thereof, and also excepting and re- 
serving the right of way of the said switch of the said 
Philadelphia & Erie R. R. Co., known as the West End Ex- 
tension of the width of eight (8) feet over the easterly 
portion thereof. 

Having erected thereupon a planing mill equipped for a 
match block factory, flooring department and box factory. 

A portasle saw mill, forty horsepower boiler, engine, 
trimmer, belting, blacksmith tools, and camp outfit, with 
cooking utensils needful therefor, situated at Ligonier, 
Vennsylvania. 

Itl. A dry kiln and shed, and certain tracks, upon which 
is laid ‘“T’ rail used in connection therewith, erected upon 
a certain piece of ground on the western side of Susquehanna 
street in the Sixth Ward of the city of Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, opposite the planing mill property owned by the 
Breon Lumber Company, Bankrupt. 

IV. The rights under a lease given by the Culler Furni- 
ture Company to the Breon Lumber Company in a strip of 
land situate on the cast side of Susquehanna street, in the 
Sixth Ward of the city of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, upon 
which is located the office building of the said Breon Lumber 
Company, Bankrupt, which leased premises are bounded and 
described as follows: 

All that certain piece or parcel of land bounded on the 
north by lots of William V. Emery, on the east and south by 
other land of said Culler furniture Company, and on the 
west by Susquehanna street. 

Said lease to extend to the use only of ground occupied 
by the office, as it now stands, without additions, of the 
said Breon Lumber Company. 

’. Certain accounts shown by the books of the Breon 
Lumber Company to be due said Breon Lumber Company by 
sundry persons. 

VI. Also a large amount of lumber in the rough, piled 
upon the real estate above described. 

VII. Also office furnitures, typewriters, etc., situated in 
the office building of the Breon Lumber Company. 

VIII. Also about 100,000 feet of lumber piled at Gilfoyle, 
Vennsylvania. 








Terms of Sale. 

For real estate, 50 percent at time of sale, 25 percent on 
+ gana of sale, and balance upon delivery of deed or 
aeeds. 

For personal property, cash. 

JOHN COLEMAN, SR., Trustee. 

William Russell Deemer, Williamsport, Pa. 

Mortimer C. Rhone, 

Anthony R. Jackson, 

Attorneys. 


FOR SALE-ONE HALF INTEREST 
In a modern band saw mill. Excellent location. For partic- 
ulars addr>ss BOX K, St. Ignace, Mich. 








sn 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
Seventy million feet, fine quality ; as much more available ; 
with new band mill, 40 M capacity; on main line of R. R. 
in suburbs of health resort; within 25 miles of city with 
50,000 population. Very reasonable terms to responsible 
party. Principals only. 
Address “HE. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A MONEY MAKER FOR SALE. 

Lane double circular top saw mill, trimmer, edger, 100 
H. P. engine, boiler on Dutch oven, back knife and bobbin 
lathes, borers, dowel machine, lath mill, cut-off and table 
saw benches, blacksmith shop and tools, 900 feet of private 
R. R. siding, 600 acres heavily timbered birch, maple, bass- 
wood, beech; 3,000 acres available; large logging camp and 
barns, two fine cottages, wagons, sleighs, all tools; all new, 
in full operation, with contract for entire output of mill; 
sawing 1st and 2nds and No. 1 common, on grade, for New 
York trade; No. 2 common and cull is worked into chair 
stock, bobbins, dowels ete.; investigation invited. 

Address “C. 3," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—-SAW MILL PROPERTY 
Consisting of up-to-date band mill, extensive yards, houses, 
store and stock of merchandise; sales averaging about $75 
a day; logging outfit, consisting of forty head of steers, 
wagons ete.; railroad; 1,000 acres of timber land; situ- 
ated within 100 miles of Little Rock, Ark.; 80.000 acres 
of fine timber land adjacent to railroad that can be pur- 
chased in a body or in small tracts. Mill is now in opera- 
tion, cutting about 25,000 feet a day. Owner is unable to 
give the business personal attention is the reason for selling. 

Address R. W. G. NO. 116, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











FOR SALE-RARE BARGAIN 

Factory. which is running steadily on good, profitable local 
work. All buildings, including dry kiln, are nearly new 
and in excellent order. Plenty of ground and location for 
shipping can not be excelled. Ample power and fully 
equipped with all necessary up-to-date machinery for the 
manufacture of millwork or furniture of all kinds, and 
plenty of lumber and good labor can be had close at hand. 
Will sell for less than half of cost and take $500 to $1,000 
down. Batanze easy terms. Best of reasons for wishing to 
sell. Address “FE. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-—A PLANING MILL AND 


Woodworking shop in a live town. Plenty of work. Cheap 
fuel. Best of reasons for selling. A bargain if taken at 
once. Address “E. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


PARTNER WANTED 
In planing mill and box factory. Good location and plenty 
of suitable timber to be had. For particulars address 
W. FORSLUND, Marshall, Tex. 


FOR SALE 

Thoroughly equipped band saw mill plant, 50 M daily 
eapacity, with planing mills, dry kilns, sheds, commissary, 
standard gage logging railroad, two locomotives and twenty 
logging cars—all new. Also including 70,000,000 feet fine 
longleaf yellow pine timber, which is accessible to saw mill 
at a low cost for logging. The plant is now in operation 
and is located in a healthy section of Louisiana and is 
equipped throughout with the latest modern machinery. 
None but those who can influence the financing of such a 
proposition need apply. ‘Terms to suit. 

Address “B. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—-TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND ACRES 
Hardwood and cypress timber in St. Landry Parish, La. 
Good circular mill and logging outfit. Guarantee 100,000,000 
feet. Good location. Rail and river facilities. Land very 
valuable for agricultural purposes. An exceptional oppor- 
tunity. Address “FE. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A PARTNER WITH ABOUT $20,000 
To go into wholesale hardwood lumber business, handling 
oak, poplar, chestnut, ash ete., by a young man who has 
bought and sold hardwoods for the last ten years. Young 
man has practically no capital. 

Address “BE. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















LOUISIANA LONG LEAF PINE. 

Will sell $10,000 to $20,000 stock in company owning 
40,000,000 feet timber with 40,000 saw and planing mill in 
Louisiana to a practical millman who can operate plant. 
Can use two or three miles of rail and locomotive for tram- 
ming. Address “E. 23,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-TO CORRESPOND WITH PARTY 
Who will invest money to help add a novelty department to 
a new complete saw mill. Party must be strictly woodwork- 
ing machine man, capable of operating and managing the 
novelty department. 

BUCKLEY MANUFACTURING CO., Buckley, Mich. 


A WOODWORKING PLANT FOR SALE OR RENT 
A snap to anyone understanding the business. Good 
building, close to railroad. Investigate at once. Plenty of 
hardwood timber at low price. 
Address “E. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








FOR SALE. 

$100,000 in first mortgage real estate 6 percent notes. 
We own these notes and desire some reliable broker or banker 
to assist us in handling them or making a liberal loan. 
These notes are on residence Memphis property, advancing in 
value, and bring in $1,200 per month, or $15,000 per year, 
with 6 percent interest. . 

TENNESSEE REAL ESTATE & INVESTMENT CO., 

Memphis, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—SAW MILL PLANT COMPLETE 
37% acres of land, houses, dollyways, saw mill, planer ete. ; 
capacity 25 M feet daily; twenty-five million feet pine tim- 
ber tributary to mill. For particulars address 

PEGODA LUMBER CO., Houston, Tex. 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD, 

Saw and planing mill. Manufacture interior house finish, 
wagon woodwork, tubs, tanks, cisterns, crates, hay racks, 
farm silos eve. A prosperous, active business. Sales, 
$50,000 annually. Located at junction three railroads and 
Srie canal. On new electric railway. Fine location; best 
of shipping facilities; up-to-date town; supplied with electric 
light, waterworks, good school, five churches; fine farming 
section surrounding; several no yard towns nearby. Entire 
plant will bear close inspection. Reasonable price and terms 
to a responsible purchaser. If interested our proposition 
will please any practical man. For further information 

Address “OWNER NO. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WISH TO MAKE CONTRACT 
With someone having modern mill (band mill preferred) 
with planing mill equipment to saw lumber in northern 
Minnesota. Good location and several years’ cut. 
Address “D. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











FOR SALE—REDWOOD PLANT WITH 
850.000.000 feet first quality standing redwood Most acce 
sible, and cheapest freight rate to San Francisco of any 
plant on coast. Price right and easy terms to right party. 
Owners. Address “D. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





FOR SALE-N.C, & FOREST PINE 
Located on main line S. A. L. railroad; 104%c rate to V 
gateways. Up-to-date equipment for handling lumber. Mi; 
capacity, 20,000 feet per day. Steam tram and cars, stea:, 
skidder, 314 miles steel rails, 30 H. P. engine and 60 H. °’. 
boiler for drying and planing purposes, pumps, mules, wa 
ons, necessary houses, tools ete. About 3.000 acres stum)- 

age, which on examination you will find high grade. 

Address P. O. BOX 312, Lynchburg, Va. 


FOR SALE-35 M CAPACITY DOUBLE 
Circular saw mill and planing mill complete; good rete! 
yard; also five million feet of lumber in pile; centrally | 
cated in the famous Grande Ronde Valley of Eastern Oregon ;: 
local sales alone more than a million feet per year; will 
sell with or without lumber. Look this up. for it is a money 
maker and will stand close inspection. Address 

P. S. ROBINSON, Summerville, Ore. 


FOR SALE—ONE THIRD STOCK 
In a wholesale and retail lumber and millwork business with 
modern planing mill, sash, door and millwork factory and 
three thriving branch retail yards. Good established trade, 
prosperous country, 140 miles from St. Louis. unlimited ter- 
ritory. Pyrefer selling to man capable of handling wholesale 
department. Salary paid. $20,000 cash required, balance 
time. Investigate. 
Address 








“—D, 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE—ROTARY SAW MILL 
Planer and matcher. Capacity 9 M feet per day. Located 
on good logging river, with plenty of logs; poplar, pine, 


white and red oak. 
Address H. A. SIMONDS, Clinton, Tenn. 





MANUFACTURING PLANT WITH TIMBER. 

145,000,000 handy timber and first class complete new 
mill in the Kootenay valley, British Columbia. McDonough 
double-cutting band, big edger with cluster attachment, gang 
trimmer and slasher, Rodgers lath mill. Ample boiler power, 
20x42 Corliss engine. Capacity of mill 60.000 feet ten hours. 
Planing mill; 3 good matchers, 1 sticker, rip and resaws. 
Well equipped blacksmith and machine shop. Good office and 
company’s store; 100 acres good level yard; 14 substantial 
employees’ houses, 5 of them large. Bunk house, cook house, 
barns and numerous outbuildings. Best log pond and hold- 
ing grounds on the Kootenay river. 16.640 acres pine, fir 
and larch, 10-log timber exceptionally free from fire hazard 
skirting the river. Logging outfit for 10,000,000 feet, which 
includes two miles new 30-lb. steel and 6 new logging cars. 
Plant close to Canadian prairies, the best market in America 
today, advantageous freight rates. Not the biggest, but 
without doubt the best manufacturing proposition in British 
Columbia. Good reason for selling. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity. Price, $240,000 cash. 

Address “S. 72," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





FOR SALE 

One fine band saw mill, yards, store, plenty ‘of houses, 
fine logging outfit, 1,000 acres of fine timber land, with 
eighty or one hundred thousand acres of timbered land adja- 
cent that can be purchased: plant located near Gurdon, on 
the Camden branch of the Iron Mountain railroad. Reason 
for selling, party has other business to look after. 

Address “C, 4," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE 


Contains 61,427 code words, and each size of each grade of 
each article of lumber is represented by ONE word. By 
using the Telecode you can greatly shorten and simplify 
your message and effect a big saving in your telegraph 
bills. 

Prospectus free for the asking. 

Are you interested? 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





FORTUNE IN FIGS. y 
Think of it. A single crop will pay for your land. A fig 
orchard will provide a competent income for life. Bette” 
than a savings bank, life insurance or development bonds. 
South Texas grows the finest figs in the world. Crop fall- 
ures are unknown. The famous Aldine fig preserves made 
near Houston are the choicest and finest produced anywhere. 
Texas fig crops are invariably large and profitable. There’ 
a fine local cash market for the fruit. Fig culture offers en- 
joyable occupation and independence to the investor. Wwe 
offer one acre set in figs and one town lot, both for $230 
payable $10 down and $10 per month, without interest, 0 
payments when sick, clear warranty deed in case of death. 
Orange groves on similar terms. For safe and profitabl 
investment this has no equal. Address 
E. C. ROBERTSON, General Sales Manager, 
501 Kiam Building, Houston, Tex. 








FOR SALE—A MONEY MAKER. 

Complete circular mill and re 25 M capacity. Also 
general store, cedar yard and logging outfit. Timber for 
ten years’ run. In northern Michigan. 

Address “BE. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 





WE OFFER FOR SALE 
One of the most attractive lumber propositions in the South. 
consisting of 12,153 acres in fee simple of white and red 
oak, ash, cypress and red gum, estimated at 109,000,000 feet, 
and the timber rights on 6,415 acres adjoining same, esti 
mated at 56,00uv,000 feet; ten miles standard gauge railroad, 
locomotives, log cars, skidders and loaders, with saw woul, 
heading mill, box factory and hoop mill, equipped with al 
new, latest improved machinery. Daily capacity, 65 M feet 
lumber, 3 M sets heading, 15 M coiled hoops, 20 M feet oes 
shooks; together with 5,000,000 feet well assorted and wel 
manufactured lumber. Plant is now in — and has an 
established trade. Seven-cent rate to New Orleans, from 
which point can ship to foreign markets. A personal ins ec- 
tion of the proposition solicited. Annual profits, $120,000. 
Address “K, 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE—UP-TO-DATE BAND SAW MILL. 
Write ROBT. EASTON, Williamsport, Pa., for price. 
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